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BALAAM 


(A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford on the Twenty-third 
Sunday after Trinity, Nov. 18, 1900.) 


‘Balaam also, the soothsayer, did the children of Israel slay with the sword.’ 
Joshua xiii 22. 


THE character of Balaam offers us an enigma which has always 


exercised a great fascination for those interested in the analysis 
of the religious life. The early Christians, following the tradition 
of the Jews, saw in him the type of the false teacher, greedy of 
gain, enticing to immorality ; and when similar teachers appeared 
in the Christian Church they were denounced as ‘following the 
way of Balaam the son of Beor, who loved the hire of wrong- 
doing’ (2 P. ii 15), ‘they ran riotously in the error of Balaam for 
hire’ (Jude 11 cf. Rev. ii 14). To Bishop Butler the character 
seemed to present the type of self-deceit, the case of a man who 
longs to die the death of the righteous and yet to live the life of 
the unrighteous: of one who refuses to listen to the first clear 
dictates of conscience that a thing is wrong, and tries to make a 
composition with the Almighty, and to persuade himself that 
what he knows to be wrong may after all be right, ‘he wanted 
to do what he knew to be very wicked and contrary to the 
express command of God; he had inward checks and restraints 
which he could not entirely get over; he therefore casts about 
for ways to reconcile this wickedness with his duty 1.’ 


? Butler’s Sermons vii. 
VOL. II. M 
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And in the great religious stirring which moved English 
minds in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, there was 
scarcely one leader of thought who did not turn back to look at 
this strange religious leader and to endeavour to interpret his 
motives. 

Mr. Newman saw in it the story of obedience without love. 
Balaam was the highly-gifted man, who yet in the main is on the 
side of God’s enemies, ‘ his end was not to please God, but to 
keep straight with him, he was not content with ascertaining 
God’s will; but he attempted to change it’; ‘his endeavour 
was not to please God, but to please self without displeasing 
God?’ 

Dr. Arnold’s interpretation is closely allied to this. Balaam 
was one who had the gifts of the Holy Spirit without the graces: 
he was one who set up his idols in his heart and yet went to 
enquire of God; and so God answered him according to his 
idols ; and he was sent upon a course from which he could not 
turn back, and which ultimately led to his death *. 

Mr. Keble more simply follows the lead of the New Testament 
writers, and sees in his ruin the result of avarice : 


No sun or star so bright 
In all the world of light 
That they should draw to Heaven his downward eye : 
He hears the Almighty’s word, 
He sees the Angel’s sword, 
Yet low upon the earth his heart and treasure lie*. 


Mr. Frederick Denison Maurice, in a sermon which shows much 
greater insight into the historical problem of the narrative, treats 
him as the heathen seer to whom God really speaks, and who 
yet becomes a false prophet because he has been ruined by the 
sense of his own strange power of insight, which he has tried 
to strengthen by charms and divinations, until the spiritual has 
become unreal to him, and material things have grown to be of 
the strongest attraction. So God strives to educate him by 
permitting him to feel the effects of his own self-will ; by lifting 
him out of himself by the sight of a righteous nation: yet he 


1 Newman, Parochial Sermons iv pp. 32, 33, 35- 


? Arnold, Sermons Chiefly on the Interpretation of Scripture p. 53- 
8 The Christian Year. The Second Sunday after Easter. 
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falls back and his language is the utterance of a melancholy 
spirit, conscious that he is not true to himself. 

Mr. F. W. Robertson, taking selfishness as the root of his 
hollowness, dwells on the perversion of great gifts by ambition 
and avarice and the perversion of the conscience by insincerity?. 

All find a puzzle hard to read: ‘Good God,’ cries Bishop 
Butler, ‘what an inconsistency, what a perplexity is here!’ ‘It 
was an almost inconceivable character, writes Archbishop 
Benson, ‘one dramatist only has ever lived who could have 
traced all the windings of a spirit so lofty and so depraved, 
through light so intense and through shadow so deathly *.’ 

Now when we feel this perplexity, we are tempted to welcome 
a solution which is held out to us by the critical analysis of the 
Hebrew text ; according to which three different accounts have 
been combined to form the present narrative. There is the 
Elohistic account, according to which Balaam is a selfish, grasping 
man, coveting the rewards of Balak, and only restrained from 
taking them by sordid fear of God, content to know God’s will, 
yet trying by every means to cajole God into changing his mind: 
there is the Jehovistic account, in which Balaam acts up to his light 
with perfect consistency and is loyal to Jehovah: and there is 
also the Priestly account, in which he is the Midianite soothsayer, 
the wicked counsellor who persuaded his people to seduce the 
Israelites by means of immoral rites*. We gratefully accept 
this analysis as explaining many minor inconsistencies; and we 
recognize that each writer has emphasized one feature of the 
character; but when we are asked further to believe that the 
writers are dealing with two if not three different men, we must 
hesitate very much to accept such a solution of the problem, 
however plausible. We have to face the fact that there are not 
only three different traditions, but that the compiler of JE 
combined the first two so closely that they are almost inextricable, 
and that the ultimate compiler of the Hexateuch, perhaps with a 
deeper insight into human nature than some of his modern 
interpreters, has had no scruple in combining the three and 


1 Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the O. T. xii. 

2 Sermons. Fourth Series iv, v. 

’ Archbishop Benson, Fishers of Men p. 136. 

* Summarized from Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible s.v. 
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treating them all as features of one and the same character; nor 
did Bishop Butler with all his sense of the inconsistency and 
perplexity of the character ever doubt for a moment that this 
inconsistency is truly human. The terrible warning of the 
character remains, then, still untouched, an awful lesson to all 
religious men who hold parley with suggestions of avarice: an 
appalling portrait of the double-hearted man unstable in all his 
ways ; a warning especially to the preacher that no beauty of 
utterance, however flawlessly beautiful, no heralding of truth to 
others, however unqualifiedly true, is sufficient to prevent a man 
from being himself a castaway. 

Yet while the story has all this ethical interest, my present 
purpose is to suggest that the ethical interest was essentially 
subordinate in the mind of the narrator and in the permanent 
lesson of the narrative. The primary interest is not ethical but 
religious: the narrative is not a study in ethics, but an episode 
in the history of comparative religion: Balaam comes before us 
as a type of a lower religion which confronts that of Jehovah, 
which fails to conquer it, and which stands condemned for ever. 
The New Testament counterpart of Balaam is not so much Judas 
Iscariot as Simon Magus,—he too a soothsayer, he too one to 
whom they all gave heed from the least to the greatest, he too 
attracted by a higher religion, he too with a heart not right with 
God but bent on avarice, he too, if tradition may be trusted, 
falling back from the highest that he sees and becoming a source 
of danger and corruption to the true believers. And the New 
Testament antithesis to Balaam is Saul—himself the representa- 
tive of that which has become a lower religion in the contrasted 
glory of Christianity, himself half seeing the greater glory of the 
higher and kicking against the pricks, himself journeying to 
destroy the representatives of the higher, himself arrested in his 
journey by a message from heaven ; but 4e listens whole-heartedly 
to the message, he is willing to sacrifice all for the higher, and 
the higher passes into his nature, and moulds it from the very 
centre. 

Balaam then represents Gentile religion: he is essentially that 
which my text calls him, the uavris and not the zpod7rns, he is the 
soothsayer, whose fame spreads throughout the East, who has a 
supernatural power to bless and to curse, to whom ambassadors 
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come with the rewards of divination in their hands, who takes 
his post on the mountain top whence his curse may be effective, 
who goes out to meet with enchantments, to whom the Elohim 
speak. It is quite true that he is also regarded as doing Jehovah’s 
work : the angel of Jehovah meets him and Jehovah also speaks 
through his lips; and this may either be explained by the 
common supposition that a tradition of the true God lingered in 
the eastern country from which he came, or, perhaps more likely, 
the later Jehovistic narrator has felt how truly Jehovah had used 
Balaam for his own purposes, so that we have his later but truer 
way of describing what really happened. Gentile religion, with 
its instincts that point to a true God, though they have not yet 
learnt to worship Him, is brought face to face with the true 
religion, and against its will is made to bear witness to its 
essential truth. It is the ‘testimonium animae naturaliter 
Christianae.’ 

Let me illustrate this a little more in detail. 

The method of Balaam’s inspiration is Gentile and not 
Jewish. The description of it is very noble, but it is that of 
the entranced seer: 


Balaam the son of Beor saith, 

The man whose eye was closed saith : 

He saith, which heareth the words of God, 
Which seeth the vision of the Almighty, 
Falling down, and having his eyes open. 

Such a description draws nearer to a mechanical than to 
a dynamical view of inspiration, and so Josephus interprets it, 
for he makes Balaam say to Balak ‘The Spirit of God causes 
us to utter words such as he wills, and speeches without our 
knowledge ... for when he has entered into us, nothing that is 
in us is any longer our own, 

There is surely a real line which separates this from the 
Jewish idea of the prophet as the friend of God, to whom he 
telleth his secrets, the essential characteristic of whom is ‘moral 
converse with Jehovah.’ Balaam’s attitude before Balak, high 
and courageous as it is, is not the attitude of Isaiah before Ahaz 
or of Jeremiah before Jehoiachim or of John the Baptist before 


1 Ant, IV vi 5. 
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Herod, but rather of Teiresias before Oedipus, struggling to 
keep back the prediction that must give offence, yet forced 
against his will to utter it. It is no doubt true that as the 
narrative proceeds the heathen element falls off, and Balaam 
approaches nearer to the true prophet. ‘And when Balaam saw 
that it pleased the Lord to bless Israel, he went not, as at the 
other times, to meet with enchantments; but he set his face 
toward the wilderness, i.e. he looked down upon the tents 
of Israel, seeking no charms but drawing his inspiration for the 
future from the facts of the present: yet his subsequent history 
shows how little any real change had entered into his soul. 

Origen notes that the Lord is said to put a word into the 
mouth of Balaam and not into his heart ; and though this verbal 
criticism could not be pressed, it points to a very real truth, that 
Balaam’s own essential character remains untouched by the 
revelation of which he is the organ. When the whole incident 
was over, Balaam ‘rose up and went and returned to his place’ 
the same man as he had come, returning to the same place 
whence he had come. That wisdom which ‘in all ages entering 
into holy souls maketh them friends of God and prophets’ had 
not entered into him; he returned to his place, a soothsayer still, 
with an unconverted heart. 

But the nature of the inspiration does not stand alone as 
marking the heathen type of religion. The venal character 
of the soothsayer, the rewards of divination carried to him, 
the promise to promote him to very great honour, find a parallel 
not in the true Jewish prophet but in the Greek payris so often 
denounced for his venality in the Greek tragedians. And side 
by side with this venality of the prophet goes (how truly!) the 
thought of the venality of God. There is a striking parallel 
between the presents offered to the seer,—the rewards of divina- 
tion, the offer of promotion, the mission of the elders of Moab 
and the elders of Midian, the second mission of princes more and 
more honourable than they,—with the sacrifices offered from 
higher and higher heights to tempt Jehovah to give his curse. 
Yet here, too, it is striking to notice how Balaam himself when 
brought into contact with the truth gradually drops the heathen 
conception and rises to a nobler view of God. At first he calls 
on Balak to build him the seven altars, and to prepare seven 
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bullocks and seven rams: together with Balak he offers on 
every altar a bullock and a ram: and he pleads this as a ground 
of prevailing with God. ‘I have prepared the seven altars and 
I have offered up a bullock and a ram on every altar’ (xxiii 1-4). 
On the next occasion Balak alone builds the altars and offers the 
bullock and the ram, and Balaam no longer pleads this before 
God (14-16). On the third occasion he calls again upon Balak 
to build the altars‘and to make the offerings, but he himself 
goes not as at other times to meet with enchantments, but the 
Spirit of God comes upon him (29—xxiv 1). On the last occasion 
there are no altars built, no bullocks or rams offered. The 
degrading thought that God can be bribed by a few more 
offerings is burnt out of Ais soul at least, though it remains 
with the king and the princes of Moab, and stamps the whole 
incident with the stamp of heathenism. 

No less clearly-marked is the heathen conception of the curse 
of the soothsayer. Students of Arabic mythology tell us how 
strong was the belief among the Arabian tribes in what has 
been called the ‘Fetich-power of the uttered word,’ and how 
elaborately organized the method for pronouncing it. The 
poet-seer was stationed at a sacred place, at a moment of 
religious service; he was supposed to be in alliance with the 
powerful spirits of evil, and in their strength to have power 
to force the God to do his will. Then in rhythmic chant he 
uttered his solemn imprecation: in the exact Arabian phrase 
he shot forth ‘the arrows of the night, and so realistic was 
the belief in them that the man against whom they were aimed 
was supposed to be only able to escape them by lying down 
on his side till they had passed by’. And Philo’s description 
of Balaam is worth quoting in this context as showing the Jewish 
tradition of the terror felt of him. ‘He was renowned above all 
men for his experience as a diviner and a prophet, as he had in 
many instances foretold to many people incredible and most 
important events: for on one occasion he had predicted heavy 
rain to one nation at the height of summer ; to another a drought 
and burning heat in the middle of winter ... he had predicted 
the inundations of rivers or their falling greatly and becoming 
dried up, and the departure of pestilential disease and ten 


’ Cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen sur arab. Philolog pp. 26-44. 
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thousand other things ... his glory had spread everywhere 
and was continually increasing’.’ Now we know from Greek 
Tragedy and Greek History the power of a curse to impose 
itself upon the minds of men and to bring its fulfilment with 
it; and it is hard to imagine what effect it might have had 
upon Israel’s history had there been known to have been uttered 
over it the curse of the most famous of Oriental seers, a curse 
such as lay upon the houses of Pelops and Alcmaeon ; but theirs 
was at least a righteous curse, a curse upon unnatural vice, upon 
filial ingratitude, upon impiety: this curse implies a far lower 
conception. It is a curse, arbitrary, capricious, purchased by 
money: it is the curse of the weaker against the stronger, 
because he is the stronger; it is the curse which strives by 
artificial methods to undermine God’s natural differences between 
mankind ; it is parallel to the love-charms by which lovers have 
striven again and again, aye and are said to strive still in parts 
of Christian England, to destroy their rivals. All that is meant 
by magic, by witchcraft, by the fascination of the evil eye is 
here arrayed against Israel and fails. The nation goes forward 
on its way free from the terror of the magic curse, and in 
the strength of this escape a later prophet is bold to scorn 
the magic of Babylon, even though the king himself ‘stood 
at the parting of the way, and shook the arrows to and fro 
and consulted the teraphim and looked in the liver’ (Ezek. 
xxi 21). 

My next illustration I hazard with more diffidence, but it has 
long seemed to me that this is the right point of view from which 
to look upon the incident of the ass speaking with human voice. 
With the exception of the speéch of the serpent in the book of 
Genesis, this is the only incident in the Bible in which an 
animal is made to speak, and this incident occurs when a veil 
is drawn back and we get a glimpse into Gentile religions. We 
are in the region of all the folk-lore that abounds in animal 
speech: we are in the region again of auguries and auspices, 
in which God was supposed to reveal his will through the cries 
or movements of animals, the animal being supposed to know 
what he tells to man*. There may even be a conscious antithesis 

' On the Life of Moses i 48. 
* Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites Lect. iii and Note A. 
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hinted at in the narrative: it is the prophet who is accustomed 
to go out to meet the bird-omens, els ovvdyrnow rots olwvois 
(xxiv 1), to whom an ass speaks: perhaps, too, a touch of 
irony, afterwards drawn out by St. Peter: the famous seer is 
rebuked by his own ass, ‘the dumb ass speaking with man’s 
voice stayed the madness of the prophet’ (2 P. ii 16). 

When Achilles reproached his war-horses for leaving the body 
of Patroclus dead upon the Trojan plain, Homer tells that 
Heré gifted the swift-footed Xanthus with a human voice, and 
he foretold the death of his master (//. xix 400): and Livy tells 
us that Rome was once startled because, before Cneius Domitius 
left for his province, one of his oxen uttered the warning, Roma, 
cave tibi (Liv. xxxv 21). 

Now while the story of Balaam’s ass rises above these illustra- 
tions in its ethical purpose, yet it belongs to the same category 
of events. Theologians have never agreed whether it is to be 
taken literally. We are free to rationalize it, if we will, and 
to say that as Balaam was going on his journey, with his con- 
science ill at ease about his task, the ass stumbled and shied 
at some real danger; that there was something unusual in its 
startled cry, some appealing protesting look in the eyes; and that 
these spoke to the uneasy conscience with as clear a voice as any 
with which man ever spake. This is the essential lesson of the 
incident ; that when man is untrue to his conscience the instincts 
of mere animals rebuke him, and God can use even them to 
convey a real truth to the sinner’s conscience. The very same 
lesson was applied afterwards to the whole nation of Israel in 
the first words of Isaiah (i 3),‘ The ox knoweth his owner and 
the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know, my people 
doth not consider.’ The amount of belief that we place in the 
narrative is not parallel to the amount of belief which we place 
in the miracles of Our Lord (God forbid), nor even in other 
miracles wrought within the sphere of Revelation and recorded 
in the Old Testament; but it depends upon the answer which 
we give to the question whether we believe in the Divine 
Dispensation of Paganism, whether we are willing to sweep 
away all the methods of divining the future which heathen 
nations have used as mere superstition, or whether we believe 
that in them, too, God did not leave Himself without witness. 
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This however is an incident in the main narrative. The 
essential point of that is that, as Israel is marching forward to 
its inheritance, the forces of heathenism, its religion and its 
immoralities, are marshalled to bar the way. The venal seer, 
the venal conception of God, the divinations and enchantments, 
the arbitrary curse, the immoral rites, all combine to stop the 
true development of the righteous nation and they all fail. 
This is precisely the way in which the incident is appealed to, as 
one of the great acts of God’s deliverance of his people, by the 
prophet Micah: 

‘O my people, what have I done unto thee? and wherein have 
I wearied thee? testify against me. For I brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of 
bondage ; and I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. 
O my people, remember now what Balak king of Moab consulted, 
and what Balaam the son of Beor answered him; remember from 
Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may know the righteous acts of the 
Lord’ (vi 3-5). 

But these heathen conceptions not only fail to conquer 
the true: but also by their failure they stand condemned 
as parts of true religion. The incident may in this respect be 
compared with that of the sacrifice of Isaac; there the heathen 
conception of human sacrifice seems to be on the point of being 
drawn within the circle of Judaism: the true element in it, the 
surrender of our best to God, is drawn out from it and has 
Jehovah’s blessing pronounced over it, but the cruelty is put 
aside and rejected for ever out of Jewish sacrificial thought. 
Here other great heathen conceptions draw into close contact 
with Judaism. The revelation of God’s will through animals is 
treated with respect as a reality in heathenism, but it is never 
taken up into Judaism ; though the appeal to animal instinct, on 
which it is grounded, remains. The conception of the entranced 
seer lifted out of himself into mechanical prediction and into 
power to read and influence the future, this too is used by 
Jehovah, its truth of insight is recognized ; but it is stripped 
of everything fanciful, capricious, malignant, of all that is @0ovepdv 
kal tapay@des ; such power, if on Jehovah’s side, can only be used 
in conformity with Jehovah’s laws. The kernel of the narrative 
lies in two great oracles of Balaam: 
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God is not a man, that he should lie; 
Neither the son of man, that he should repent. 
That condemns for ever the idea that God’s judgments can be 
bought off by external sacrifices. 
And again : 
Surely there is no enchantment against Jacob, 
Neither is there any divination against Israel ; 
or perhaps it may be translated : 


. Surely there is no enchantment in (or with) Jacob, 
Neither is there any divination in (or with) Israel. 
That condemns all sorcery and witchcraft among the Jews. 

The Levitical law ‘ Neither shall ye use enchantments nor 
practise augury’ (Lev. xix 26) is the expression of the lesson 
taught by this incident. Witchcraft skulks henceforth in the 
holes and corners of the land, like the home of the witch of 
Endor, and the Book of Proverbs sums up the belief in the 
powerlessness of the magical curse when it says: 


As the sparrow in her wandering, as the swallow in her flying, 
So the curse that is causeless lighteth not (xxvi 2). 


An interesting parallel has been quoted from later Jewish 
history. When, about the year 64 B.Cc., Hyrcanus was, with the 
help of the Arabian king Aretas, warring against Aristobulus 
and besieging him in Jerusalem, the soldiers in the besiegers’ 
camp seized upon Onias, a righteous, God-loving Jew, who was 
held in high esteem because his prayers had brought rain in time 
of drought, and tried to compel him to utter solemn curses 
against Aristobulus and his party. But he refused to invoke 
God's curse in a civil war in which neither party seemed to him 
in the right: ‘O God, King of the Universe,’ he prayed, ‘since 
those who stand with me are thy people and those who are 
besieged are thy priests, I pray thee neither to listen to the 
wish of those against these, nor to accomplish that which these 
ask for against those ;’ and the wicked among the Jews stoned him 
to death’. The venal seer, the venal conception of God, the 
malignant curse, the use of animal speech as the organ of the 
Divine voice, these pass for ever out of the things which have 


* Josephus, Ant, XIV ii 1, quoted by Goldziher ubi supra. 
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charms or terror for the true Jew, out of the purview of true 
religion. Centuries after, when the children of Israel returned 
from a later contact with Eastern religions, and when they tried 
to purify their own religion: ‘they read in the book of Moses in 
the audience of the people ; and therein was found written, that 
an Ammonite and a Moabite should not enter into the assembly 
of God for ever ; because they met not the children of Israel with 
bread and with water, but hired Balaam against them to curse 
them: howbeit our God turned the curse into a blessing. And 
it came to pass, when they had heard the law, that they separated 
Srom Israel all the mixed multitude’ (Neh. xiii 1-3). 

The incident when viewed in this light is not only one of great 
historical interest, but also of spiritual appeal ; for it is a per- 
manent challenge to ourselves to consider whether the heathen 
conceptions of religion which are herein condemned are still alive 
in the world without or lurking even in our own hearts. In our own 
hearts, the venal cowardice which would sacrifice truth through 
dread of unpopularity ; the prayer which strives to wrest from God 
an answer which shall suit our self-will and bribe him with offer- 
ings to undo the consequences of our ill-doings ; the prayer which 
is said mechanically, as a formula learnt in childhood, but never 
prayed with the mind of the grown-up man; the materialistic 
conception of Sacraments as operative in themselves ; the desire 
of jealousy to malign and undermine those whose superiority 
clashes with ourselves; the refusal to recognize righteousness 
outside our own circle; the claim to special inspiration for 
suggestions coming suddenly, capriciously, semi-rationally ; the 
religion that touches our emotion or our intellect without bracing 
our will: all and each of these is akin to the heathen conceptions 
which were condemned in contrast with the worship of Israel; 
and how much more therefore with the religion of the Holy 
Spirit. For in that, the Holy Spirit, rooted in the very heart of 
our Personality, should send out its forces through all the regions 
in which Personality acts, in will, in emotion or in intellect ; it 
should make prayer the utterance of a son’s heart asking to know 
his Father’s will and setting himself to do it; it should make us 
look out upon the facts of life and of the world, and watching 
their tendencies try to mould them to the Father’s purpose ; it 
welcomes goodness wherever seen; it makes us rise in the 
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Sacraments to meet, and to be refreshed by, the real presence 
of its own spiritual source: it sends each communicant away 
from Communion a stronger, more conscious, more dependent 
Personality. 

And if we look into the wider world without, we see how many 
millions of mankind have failed to rise as yet above these heathen 
conceptions in their crudest form. The natives of Africa urged 
on to war by their medicine-men ; the hosts of the Mahdi rushing 
in a spirit of fatalism and at the guidance of half-mad dervishes 
against our forces ; the most recent movement in China with the 
religious initiation of its members, and their superstitious faith 
that they bear a charmed life’: probe each of these and you will 
find religion no whit higher than in the subjects of Balak. Are 
we going to acquiesce in this? or is our only weapon going to be 
the sword of the Israelites for dealing with it? Shall we not 
rather win them to a higher faith by the exhibition of a truer 
justice and more perfect righteousness before their eyes? Shall 
we not reconsider and refurbish and reinforce our missionary 
weapons, and wield more effectually the sword of the Spirit 
which is the Word of God? And though things lower dark upon 
the coming century, yet we will have hope enough to take upon 
our own lips with a willing faith and with a deeper understanding 
the oracle which was wrested from the half-conscious Gentile 
soothsayer : 


I see him, but not now: 

I behold him, but not nigh: 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 
And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, 

And shall smite through the corners of Moab, 
And break down ai/ the sons of tumult. 


WALTER LOCK. 


Cf. Sir Robert Hart in The Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1900, p. 77: ‘Something 
akin to hypnotism or mesmerism seems connected with Boxer initiation and action : 
the members bow to the south-east, recite certain mystical sentences, and then with 
closed eyes fall on their backs: after this they arise, eyes glazed and staring, 
possessed of the strength and agility of maniacs, mount trees and walls, and wield 
swords and spears in a way that they are unable to at any other time.’ 
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CHRISTIAN PALESTINIAN LITERATURE. 
[The substance of this Paper was read at the Oriental Congress of 1899 at Rome.] 


THOSE who work at the textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment are familiar with the symbol syr"", which stands for what 
was once generally called the ‘ Jerusalem Syriac’ version. The 
language in which this version is written is a dialect of Aramaic, 
differing from the Syriac of Edessa, and very similar to that 
used by the Samaritans and the Palestinian Jews before Arabic 
became the common speech of the East. But the origin and 
history of the Christian Palestinian dialect is a comparatively 
unexplored region, although the study of it seems in many ways 
attractive. It might seem at first sight as if in the Palestinian 
Churches we were investigating the history of primitive Chris- 
tianity; we might fancy that we were tracing the fortunes of 
communities founded by the Apostles, and still speaking their 
language. Although the hope is scarcely borne out by the 
facts, yet the study of this by-way of Christian literature does 
certainly present several points of interest. In any case the 
value of a translation of the Bible to us for critical and exegetical 
purposes very greatly depends on our knowledge of the date of 
the translation, and of the influences to which the MSS of the 
translation were likely to have been exposed. 

It is only through the discoveries of the last half of the 
nineteenth century that we are able to speak of a Christian 
Palestinian Literature. Fifty years ago the Gospel Lectionary 
preserved in the Vatican was the only monument of the dialect 
known to scholars. This MS was first described in the Assemanis’ 
Catalogue (Cod. Vat. Syr. xix); it had belonged to the old 
Vatican collection, but how it found its way thither does not 
seem to be certainly known. Now we are in the presence of 
a wholly different state of things. We have a collection of frag- 
ments in London and St. Petersburg edited by the late Prof. 
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J. P. N. Land, of Leiden; other MSS and fragments have been 
discovered at Mount Sinai; while from Egypt we have many 
palimpsest leaves out of the Cairo Geniza deposited in the 
Cambridge University Library, in the Bodleian and in the British 
Museum, together with a couple of very late MSS of uncertain 
origin. It is possible now to gain some idea of the nature of this 
curious literature and of the communities which made use of it. 

The extant documents consist of Biblical MSS, Lectionaries, 
Service Books, Hymns, Homilies, and Lives of Saints: in other 
words, such books as would be required for the public services 
of a Christian community. I do not think there are any remains 
in Palestinian Syriac of Chronicles or collected Letters or 
Treatises, though in the older MSS there are a few marginal 
glosses’, where later scribes would have almost certainly 
employed Arabic. It is also of fundamental importance to 
notice that Palestinian Syriac Christianity was wholly ‘ Malkite, 
i.e. in communion with the Orthodox Greek Church of the 
Byzantine Empire. This is the more remarkable, as almost 
all other Aramaic-speaking Christians were either Monophysite 
or Nestorian or Maronite. 

The miscellaneous fragments in the British Museum published 
by Land came from the great Library in the Nitrian Desert. 
But that was a Monophysite centre, and never contained organized 
communities of the Nestorian or of the Orthodox confession. The 
Palestinian Aramaic books, therefore, that came from Nitria were 
not written there. They were mere library acquisitions, and 
there is some reason for thinking that they were mostly bought 
for the Convent in the thirteenth century near Cairo. 

The Sinai fragments, on the other hand, may very well have 
belonged to a community of Palestinian monks settled in what 
is now the Convent of St. Catharine. That convent has always 
been Orthodox since its foundation by Justinian, and so may 
be regarded as a natural refuge for the Orthodox monks of 
Palestine. Moreover, the total amount of Palestinian Aramaic 
which has come down to us from Sinai is very much greater 
than that which comes from the Nitrian Desert. Besides the 
two Lectionaries published by Mrs. Lewis, the Homilies tran- 


‘ E.g. in the Oxford MS at the words ‘a prophet of theirs’ (Tit. i 12) it is 
remarked in the margin: Epimenides was his name, a soothsayer from Crete. 
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scribed by Mrs. Bensly, and the numerous fragments published 
by various Oxford and Cambridge scholars, all of which are 
still at Sinai, we have the two volumes now at St. Petersburg 
which were brought back by Tischendorf ‘from the East’ and 
afterwards published by Land. These certainly came from the 
Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, although the circum- 
stance does not seem ever yet to have been remarked, Land’s 
Codex Petropolitanus Funior has every appearance of having 
formed part of the same MS from which were taken the leaves 
transcribed in Mrs. Lewis’s Catalogue of Syriac MSS ... on 
Mount Sinai, p. 118 (Appendix 54). Both portions have been 
afterwards used for books in the language known as Georgian 
or Iberian’, and correspond exactly in size. I may add that 
I now feel confident that Fragment 8 of the Theologica Petro- 
politana (Land, p. 177) was taken from the same MS of Homilies 
as the leaves transcribed at Sinai by Mrs. Bensly, and published 
in Anecdota Oxoniensia*. It is rather unfortunate that no photo- 
graph of Fragment 8 was published by Land, so that absolute 
certainty is not for the moment attainable. 

But notwithstanding all these accessions to our knowledge, 
the colophons of the Vatican Lectionary, the so-called Evan- 
geliarium Hierosolymitanum Vaticanum, remain with trifling 
exceptions the only source which gives us direct information 
as to where the surviving MSS were written, or where the 
communities that used this dialect were situated. The main 
object of this paper is to bring forward some hitherto unnoticed 
evidence which throws considerable light on the places mentioned, 

The Vatican Lectionary (Vat. Syr. xix) described by S. E. 
and J. S. Assemani, and published in full by Miniscalchi-Erizzo 
and by Lagarde, has at the end three notes in Carshuni, i.e. 
Arabic written in this ‘ Palestinian-Syriac’ character. 

1. The first note states that the Lectionary was written in the 
year 1341 of Alexander (= 1029 A.D.) by the priest Elias of 
‘Abid, in the monastery of Amba Musa in the city of Antioch 
in the district of the Dgds (0009) 


1 Similarly it is evident that the Graeco-Arabic uncial MS of the Gospels called 
@" by Tischendorf belonged to a MS described by Dr. Rendel Harris in Mrs. Lewis’s 
Catalogue, p. 105 (Appendix 9). 

2 See Relics of the Palestinian Syriac Literature (Oxford, 1896), pp. 45-99. 
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2. In the second note, now lost, the same Elias of Amba Musa 
tells us that this book with others, including six Menaea, was 
brought by him from Antioch of the Arabs (oss\/ angie 
vl & iXhs iXhi!) as a perpetual gift to the sanctuary of St. Elias 
known as the convent of the Star. 

3. The third note records the donation of certain fields and 
crops by the people of ‘Abad to the convent of the Star through 
the instrumentality of the same Elias, who now describes himself 
rather more fully as ‘the priest Amba Elias who presides over 
the convent of St. Elias, known as the monasteries of the Star’ 

Thus the two localities with which the MS is connected are 
‘Abhd and Antioch. ‘Abid is mentioned in other Palestinian 
Syriac documents: one of the Gospel Lectionaries at Sinai, 
lately edited by Mrs. Lewis, was written by an “Abfidi; and 
Surfir the deacon, who bought several books at Minyat Zifta 
near Cairo, whereby they ultimately came into the Library of 
St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian Desert, was himself descended 
from a native of ‘Abid’. It is a large village, spelt syle in 
Vdght iii 583, half-way between Jaffa and Caesarea, and it is 
said still to contain some old Christian Churches. YAqft remarks 
that the name is derived from the Hebrew. 

The real difficulty has hitherto been concerned with the 
identification of Antioch, and the meaning of the word ed-Dgds. 
S. E. and J. S. Assemani, the compilers of the catalogue of Vatican 
MSS, made the unfortunate conjecture that it was a corruption 
of el-Quds (.»si)\), the Arabic term for Jerusalem. Accordingly 
scholars have sought for this ‘ Antioch’ in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem ; the Lectionary was called Evangeliarium Hierosoly- 
mitanum, and the name ‘Jerusalem Syriac’ was given to the 
dialect. How improbable this is hardly needs to be pointed out. 
A miswriting of the familiar Arabic name of Jerusalem is 
unlikely here: besides, Jerusalem never has been a centre of any 
form of Semitic Christianity since the middle of the second 
century. 

But the fact is that nearly all the places mentioned are to be 
found in the country round Antioch par excellence, the Antioch 


* Wright, CB Mi 379. It may have been on the occasion of the sale of Sultan 
Bibars’ booty from Palestine. 
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of Syria. I cannot better illustrate this than by quoting 
a passage from Anna Comnena (A/erias xiii 12) describing the 
extent of the territory granted to the Crusader Bohemund as the 
Principality of Antioch’: xara Kotnv Suplav ’Avridxov 
META Tis Kal ris dvaxparjcews civ Loverly, 6 
mapa thy Oddraccav rd pera dvaxpaticews adrod 
maons ov Tod te rod Aovdod Aeyduevoy Kai rd Tod 
Oavpacrod “Opous cal ra Depéora pera im aita maons x@pas’ 
6 “Aytos "HAlas orparnyls x.t.A .. . Madpor “Opos 

Of the places mentioned here the Sovériov is the promontory 
called by the Arabs Rds el-Khinzir, the Boar’s Head: the Aovgé 
is evidently the very name of which we are in search, and in 
immediate proximity we find rd rod KavxG, i.e. the monastery of 
the Star, in Arabic Kaukab, also once spelt Kaukau by our 
scribe Elias; 6 “Ayws ’HAlas is already familiar to us from the 
Lectionary colophons, while the “Opos is the 
’Ukkémé or Black Mountain which is mentioned below. 

The place called by Anna Comnena 1d Aové is again mentioned 
in B.M. Add. 14489, another Gospel Lectionary of the eleventh 
century, written at the convent of St. Elias. This MS also 
belonged to the orthodox party, but the language is the ordinary 
Edessene Syriac. In a colophon at the end of this book we read 
that it was written in the Convent or Cloister? of Mar Elia on 
the Black Mountain by Yohanan Dugsdyd for 
a certain priest from the town of Dugsd (\emooy? joo). The 
identity of this place with rd Aové and with the Arabic name 
ed-Dgits is obvious. 

It has already been remarked that the remains of the Christian 
Palestinian Syriac literature are all strictly orthodox, so that 
we need not be surprised to find the head quarters of the 
community situated within the boundary of the Byzantine 
Empire. Antioch was captured from the Mohammedans by the 
Greeks in the year 969 A.D., and soon became the ecclesiastical 
centre for the Orthodox in the lands of Islam. Soon after its 
capture an Orthodox Patriarch was appointed, and the 


* Reifferscheid’s edition, ii 239. 

2 The Syriac word here translated Cloister is Loam, corresponding to the Arabic 
(je, 2 word used by Orthodox orientals to render Laura (Proc. of Cambridge 
Philological Society, Nov. 19, 1896). 
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monasteries on the Black Mountain were established, while the 
place called rd Aov£ probably got its name from the Dux at 
the head of the civil government '. 

Thus the Vatican Lectionary is an Evangeliarium Antiochenum, 
not Hierosolymitanum; in fact, the whole connexion of the 
Palestinian Syriac literature with Jerusalem falls to the ground. 
What precisely is meant by ‘Antioch of the Arabs’ in the 
Lectionary colophon must be left to conjecture; it may denote 
that part of the district which in the eleventh century was still 
under Mohammedan dominion, or possibly the non-Greek 
quarter of the city itself. I do not know what evidence remains 
for identifying the exact position of the place called rd Aov€; 
from the order of the words in Anna Comnena it seems to have 
been in the same direction as the convents of the Star (Kavxa) or 
the Pearl (AovAod). 

We are now ina better position to take a general view of the 
history of the Christian Palestinian Syriac literature. To judge 
from the surviving documents we may distinguish in it two chief 
periods. The first may be placed about the seventh century, 
but the exact date depends on palaeographical evidence alone. 
To this period belong the palimpsests from the Cairo Geniza, 
many of the fragments at Sinai, and the St. Petersburg fragments 
published by Land in the fourth volume of his Anecdota. The 
other period from which Palestinian Syriac MSS have come 
down to us is the eleventh century. To this period belong the 
three Gospel Lectionaries, all the London fragments but one, and 
certain fragments at Sinai. Besides these there are the two 
isolated documents of a still later date which appear to have 
been written in Egypt. 

The great distinction between the two periods is the appearance 
of the Greek Gospel Lectionary in the later period. The three 
surviving Gospel fragments of the older period, viz. Land’s two 
codd. Petropolitani and the isolated leaf in B. M. 14740, are all 
taken from MSS of the complete continuous text of. the four 

It is just possible that the place is identical with the village ocaoy .o,29 
Kefr Bil Dakseh (?) in the district of Antioch, mentioned in a Syriac MS of the book 


of Joshua, dated 599 a.v. (Wright, CB Mi 12), but nothing is otherwise known of 
this locality or of the meaning of o,ca59. 
* See especially the note on ‘ Palestinian Handwriting’ by G. H. Gwilliam and 
J. F. Stenning in Relics of the Palestinian Syriac Literature, pp. 102-106. 
N 2 
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Gospels: they contain lectionary notices, but they are not 
Evangelistaria. On the other hand, out of the six Gospel MSS 
from the later period which have come down to us whole or 
in part, only one contained the four Gospels in order. This one 
is represented by certain leaves from B. M. 14664, to be carefully 
distinguished from other leaves now bound up with them which 
are taken from a lectionary’. The Palestinian Syriac literature 
included a continuous version of the Gospels, but in later times 
it seems to have been but little used. 

The various Palestinian Syriac documents differ considerably 
from one another in the Greek text which they represent. The 
MSS of the Lectionary generally agree among themselves in 
really serious variations, but the Gospel MSS often attest another 
reading. Among the confusing medley of texts one fact stands 
out: Land’s Petropolitanus Antiquior (P,), the oldest Gospel MS 
in the dialect, rarely deserts the Greek ‘textus receptus.’ On 
the other hand, the three MSS of the Lectionary (Lect * », °) 
agree in attesting some very curious readings of an ancient 
type. For instance, in Mt xxvii 4 L®*/ support d/cacov, while 
P, and most Greek MSS support 40gov: in Mt xxvii 16 L*™?/, 
insert ‘ Jesus’ before ‘ Barabbas, while P, and most Greek MSS 
leave it out. In each reading the Sinai Palimpsest of the Old 
Syriac has the reading found in the Palestinian Lectionary ; but 
it is by no means certain that the Lectionary reading is derived 
from the Old Syriac (or the Diatessaron), because the two 
readings, though not common, have some Greek support. 
Moreover this very passage presents two significant divergences 
from the older Syriac tradition. In Mt xxvii 9 both P, and the 
Lectionary have the name ‘ Jeremias’ in company with the mass 
of Greek MSS, where both the Peshitta and the Sinai Palimpsest 
leave it out; and in Mt xxvii 16 the name of the robber is spelt 
Bar Rabban (‘son of our rabbi’), while the Peshitta and the Sinai 
Palimpsest have Bar Adda (‘son of the father’). 

Another fact of some textual importance is that the Lesson 
from the Acts in the Liturgy of the Nile (Ac xvi 16-34) is 
adapted straight from the Peshitta, while the Lessons in 
Mrs. Lewis’s Praxapostolos (Ac i 1-14, ii 22-36) and in Land’s 
Lectionary at St. Petersburg (Ac xiv 6-13) are translations 

1 The Gospel leaves are foll. 1-3, 7, 8, 11-17. 
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from the Greek. But the whole matter still awaits thorough 
investigation, and I fear the origin of the rarer readings will 
never be quite cleared up until we know more of the range of 
variation found in Byzantine Greek Lectionaries. That there are 
real traces of Syriac evidence here and there is very probable ; 
just as Edessene grammatical forms have here and there invaded 
our texts, so also we occasionally find in them some of the peculiar 
Edessene renderings }. 

In the Old Testament the Palestinian fragments follow a 
somewhat ordinary post-Hexaplaric type, with few readings of 
interest. The fragments of Job, for instance, contain the verses 
inserted from Theodotion. There is no solid ground for regarding 
the Palestinian texts as in any way connected with the Lucianic 
recension *. 

It is now possible, without drawing unduly upon the historical 
imagination, to reconstruct the literary history of the dialect. 
Our oldest MSS do not exceed the sixth century, their character 
is strictly ‘orthodox, and there isa painful effort always apparent 
to follow the Greek in matters of translation, even to the spelling 
of Semitic names and the avoidance of verbal suffixes. The 
only place where this literature seems to have been the ecclesi- 
astical language of the people is ‘Abid, a place not far from the 
frontier between Judaea and Samaria. All this points to the age 
of Justinian and Heraclius, and the determined efforts made by 
these emperors to extirpate Judaism and other ancient faiths 
from Christian territory. 

The campaign of Justinian against the Samaritans is sufficiently 
described by Gibbon. The new legislation had offered them only 
the alternative of baptism or rebellion, and they chose the latter. 
‘The Samaritans were finally subdued by the regular forces of 
the East: twenty thousand were slain, twenty thousand were 
sold by the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and India, and the 


‘ A notable instance is Mt xxv 10, where rovs ydyous is rendered béth génénd in 
P, and in the Lectionary, but in the late MS of the Gospels at London (B.M. 14664) 
we find the curious Edessene expression béth meshtithd. 

* Mr. J. F. Stenning and myself were responsible in 1896 for a rash generalisation 
(itself based on a misreading), which connected a Sinai fragment of 3 Kings ii with 
the Lucianic text. The error was soon pointed out and we withdrew our opinions 
in the Athengum, but ] regret to see that our error has lately been perpetuated in 
M. Rubens Duval’s Littérature Syriaque, p. 60. 
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remains of that unhappy nation atoned for the crime of treason 
by the sin of hypocrisy'.” The more scattered communities of 
the Palestinian Jews were at the same time vexed with oppressive 
laws and regulations, but it was not till the time of Heraclius 
that they actually rebelled, being encouraged thereto by the 
Persian invasion of Palestine. At the capture of Jerusalem in 
614 A.D. twenty-six thousand Jews fought in the army of 
Chosroes ; but their triumph was brief, and on the conclusion 
of peace between the Greeks and the Persians in 628 A.D., 
Heraclius took severe measures against them. According to 
Dalman (in the valuable Introduction to his Grammatik des 
Fiidisch-Palistinischen Aramiisch, p. 32) the Jews were then 
practically rooted out of Palestine, and the subsequent recon- 
struction of the Galilean schools two generations later under 
the protection of the victorious rulers of Islam was to a great 
extent the result of a second Return from Babylon. 

No doubt some measure of success actually attended the per- 
secuting zeal of the Byzantine Emperors, and so communities of 
Aramaic-speaking Christians were founded in Palestine. The 
converts and their descendants needed religious instruction in 
their own tongue, and the Bible (or great parts of it) was trans- 
lated, together with certain Homilies and other ecclesiastical 
documents, the greater part of which have perished. It is not 
probable however that the literature was ever very extensive, for 
even the scanty remains that have survived include two distinct 
MSS of the Acts of St. Philemon, said to have been martyred in 
Egypt under Diocletian?. The only literary centre of whose 
existence we are certain during this period is the convent on 
Mount Sinai, one of Justinian’s foundations. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries the success of the Greeks 
at Antioch created another centre for the struggling communities 
of Palestinian Christians, and the convent of St. Elias seems to 

1 Bury’s Gibbon v 136. ‘I remember,’ adds Gibbon in the notes, ‘ an observation, 
half philosophical, half superstitious, that the province which had been ruined by 
the bigotry of Justinian was the same through which the Mahometans penetrated 
into the empire.’ 

* Fragments XIV and XXV of the Palestinian Syriac Texts from the Taylor- 
Schechter collection published by Mrs. Lewis this year have been identified by 
Prof. Ryssel as part of a MS of the Acts of St. Philemon, similar to that transcribed 
in Land 169. Land gives a facsimile, from which it is evident that it never formed 
a part of the Taylor-Schechter fragment. 
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have been for a considerable period the head quarters of what 
literary work was done. The style of writing at St. Elias 
is rougher than that of the earlier MSS, but the rules of 
grammar are kept: one MS, the Vatican Lectionary, has even 
been pointed. 

The great catastrophe came in the thirteenth century. Antioch 
was finally recaptured for Islam by Bibars the Mamlfik Sultan, 
the monasteries on the Black Mountain were destroyed, and 
the plunder of Palestine taken off to Egypt. The Palestinian 
Christians must even have been established in a settlement there, 
as is proved by the MS containing a Liturgy of the Nile now in 
the British Museum. This Liturgy, which has been published 
by the Rev. G. Margoliouth, is a service for the annual Blessing 
of the Nile, appropriate nowhere but in Egypt. Mrs. Lewis’s 
Lectionary of the Old Testament and Praxapostolos may perhaps 
have belonged to the same community. But there is no proof 
that the ancient fragments from the Cairo Geniza were Egyptian 
in origin : they may very well have been bought by the Synagogue 
authorities for waste vellum at the sale of the booty from the 
plundered monasteries of Palestine and Syria. 

Much of what I have written in the concluding paragraphs has 
been necessarily imaginative and hypothetical. I have chiefly 
wished to point out that there are no real signs in Christian 
Palestinian Literature of high antiquity or of any special connexion 
with the more ancient forms of Christianity. We can trace its 
existence almost to the time of Justinian, but an earlier date 
is not suggested either by the general course of history or by the 
character of the surviving documents. 


& BURKITT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PALESTINIAN SYRIAC TEXTS. 


Palestinian Syriac texts are scattered in so many different works that 
it may be a convenience to give here a complete list. I pass over the 
Assemanis’ Catalogue and the dissertations of J. G. Chr. Adler and 
other earlier writers, because the information they afford has been entirely 
superseded by more recent publications. 


1. Miniscacut-Er1zzo, Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum ex codice 
Vaticano Palaestino depromsit edidit latine vertit prolegomenis ac glossario 
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adornavit Comes Franciscus Miniscalchi-Erizzo. 2 voll. Verona, 1861, 
1864. 
[The first complete edition of the Vatican Lectionary.] 


2. Lanp, Anecdota Syriaca collegit edidit explicuit J. P. N. Land. 
Vol. iv, pp. 177-236 (of the Latin), pp. 103-224 (of the Syriac). 
Leyden, 1875. 

[Contains Tischendorf’s fragments at St. Petersburg and the Nitrian 
fragments in the British Museum.] 


3. LaGaRDE, Bibliothecae Syriacae a Paulo de Lagarde collectae Quae 
ad Philologiam Sacram pertinent, pp. 257-404. Gottingen, 1892. 

[A very careful edition of the text of the Vatican Lectionary, arranged 
in the Biblical order, not that of the various Lessons. | 


4. GwiLLiaM, Anecdota Oxoniensia: The Palestinian Version of the 
Holy Scriptures, Five more Fragments recently acquired by the Bodleian 
Library, edited with Introduction and Annotations by G. H. Gwilliam, B.D. 
Oxford, 1893. 

[A first instalment from the Cairo Geniza. See also no. 7.] 


5. Mrs. Lewis, Studia Sinaitica No. I: Catalogue of the Syriac MSS 
in the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai, compiled by Agnes Smith 
Lewis. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 1894. 

[The Appendix contains Palestinian Syriac MSS and the fragments 
read by Dr. J. Rendel Harris. ] 


6. MarcoLioutu, Zhe Liturgy of the Nile, by the Rev. G. Mar- 
goliouth, M.R.A.S. From the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
October, 1896. 

[Contains the text transcribed from B. M. Or. 4951, with an English 
translation. 


7. GWILLIAM, BurKITT, and STENNING, Anecdota Oxoniensia: Biblical 
and Patristic Relics of the Palestinian Literature from MSS in the 
Bodleian Library and in the Library of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
edited by G. H. Gwilliam, B.D., F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A.,and John F. 
Stenning, M.A. Oxford, 1896. 

[Contains among other pieces the Sinai MS of Homilies transcribed 
by Mrs. Bensly, an Essay on Palestinian Handwriting, and some 
important corrections to the texts published in No. 4.] 


8. Mrs. Lewis, NesTLe, Mrs. Gipson, Studia Syriaca No. VI: 
A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary containing Lessons from the Pentateuch, 
Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts, and Episiles, edited by Agnes Smith Lewis, 
with Critical Notes by Professor Eberhard Nestle, D.D., and a Glossary 
by Margaret D. Gibson. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 1897. 
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[This important publication contains the text of a small volume of 
unknown origin bought in Cairo by Mrs. Lewis in 1895.] 


g. Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gisson, Zhe Palestinian Syriac Lectionary 
of the Gospels, re-edited from two Sinai MSS and from P. de Lagarde’s 
Edition of the ‘Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum, by Agnes Smith 
Lewis, M.R.A.S., and Margaret Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899. 

[Contains the text of the three complete Gospel Lectionaries, arranged 
in the order of one of the Sinai MSS.] 


10. Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Grisson, Palestinian Syriac Texts from 
Palimpsest Fragments in the Taylor-Schechter Collection, edited by Agnes 
Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 
1900. 

[The texts in this volume are from fragments brought from the Cairo 
Geniza and now at Cambridge. Some of the fragments are exceedingly 
difficult to read and there is room for much difference of opinion in the 
decipherment of them.] 


Besides these ten publications the three following Grammatical works 
should be noticed : 

NOELDEKE, Beifrige zur Kenntniss der aramiischen Dialecte, von 
Th. Noldeke. 11. Ueber den christlich-palistinischen Dialect. Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. XXII, pp. 443-527. 
(a.D. 1868.) 

[Although published when only the Vatican Lectionary was accessible, 
this remains by far the best grammatical study of the Christian Palestinian 
Dialect. ] 


Scuwatty, Jdioticon des christlich-palistinischen Araméisch, von 
Friedrich Schwally. Giessen, 1893. 

[Contains some good lexicographical remarks, but also much that 
must be read with caution. At the end are some fragments of 
Galatians, re-edited from J. R. Harris’s Biblical Fragments from Mt. 
Sinai (1890).] 


Daman, Grammatik des Jiidisch-Palistinischen Aramiisch .. . von 
Gustaf Dalman. Leipzig, 1894. 

[On pp. 33-40 is a most useful list of the peculiarities which separate 
the Jewish Aramaic of Judza from the Jewish Aramaic of Galilee, with 
illustrations from the Christian Palestinian dialect which clearly show 
the affinity of Christian Palestinian with the Galilean dialects and with 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEPTUAGINT 
ON THE PESHITTA. 


Notation of MSS of the Peshitta in the following discussion. A= 
Cod. Ambrosianus, Cent. vii | B= Buchanan Bible (Cambridge), 
Cent. xii. F = Laurent. Orient. 58 (Florence), Cent. ix. 

In the Psalms D = Brit. Mus. Add. 14,436, fol. 1 ff, Cent. viii or ix. 
E = Brit. Mus. Add. 17,109, written at Edessa in 873 a. D. 

In the Pentateuch D = Brit. Mus. Add. 14,425, written in 464 A.D. 
1 = Camb. Univ. Oo. 1. 27, perhaps Cent. xvii, estorian. 

In Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Proverbs N = Camb. Univ. Add. 
1964, Cent. xiii, Vestorian. O = Brit. Mus. Add. 14,440, WVestorian 
in everything but handwriting. 

In the Prophets C= Camb. Univ. Ll. 2. 4, written at Edessa in 
1173 A.D. D = Brit. Mus. Add. 14,432, Cent. vi. S = Sachau 
201 (Berlin), perhaps Cent. x, Westorian, k= Camb. Univ. Add. 
1965, written in 1493 A. D., WVestorian. 

(MSS not described as Nestorian in the foregoing list are Jacobite.) 

Z = Lee’s Edition (1823); U =the Nestorian Edition printed at 
Urmi in 1852. 


Der Pentateuch folgt eng dem hebriischen Text und der 
jiidischen Exegese, Fesaia und die Zwilf enthalten vieles aus 
der Septuaginta . . . Auf den Psalter scheint die griechische 
Uebersetzung eingewirkt zu haben. 

E. NESTLE (in Herzog’s Realencyclopidie (ed. iii), vol. iii, 
170). 


THE question of the influence of the LXX on the Peshitta 
is beset with many difficulties. Among these difficulties two 
stand pre-eminent. In the first place neither version is 
homogeneous; many hands or groups of hands are to be detected 
in the Peshitta just as in the LXX. In the second place 
neither version offers us a settled text to work upon ; we cannot 
quote from either in the present discussion without giving our 
authority for attributing such and such a reading to the 
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LXX or to the Peshitta; to a considerable extent we must 
compare MSS with MSS, not one printed edition with another. 

The fact that in the LXX different groups of books are 
due to different groups of translators is too well known to be 
dwelt on here; it is enough to refer to Prof. Swete’s Jutroduction 
to the Old Testament pp. 315-319. But it may not be out of 
place to say a word about the similar case of the Peshitta. 
It is difficult to believe that the same school of translators 
rendered into Syriac both the Law and the Psalter, and if there 
were as many as two schools, there may well have been more. 
One proof of a variety of translators lies in Dr. Nestle’s words 
quoted at the beginning of this article; another may be found 
in the fact that the Syriac Pentateuch contains some bold 
anthropomorphisms, while the Syriac Psalter cautiously excludes 
expressions in which God is compared with the things of sense. 
Thus in the Pentateuch Ex. iv 161, ‘ Thou shalt be to him for 
God’ and xxiv 10% ‘They saw the God of Israel’ are both 
translated literally in the Peshitta, though carefully paraphrased 
in the LXX. In the Psalter, on the other hand, the translator 
fears to speak of God as a ‘shield’ (a frequent term in the 
Hebrew, see below p. 188 f.), as a ‘rock’ (xlii [xli] 10 [9]), and as 
the Psalmist’s ‘ portion’ (cxix [cxviii] 57). (Contrast with this the 
practice of the Targum, which gives DN i.e. Ovpeds for j2 even 
when applied to God, and ‘>in for ‘pbn in cxix 57. In xlii 10 
where the Peshitta omits ‘yp, the Targum paraphrases it with the 
word ‘my confidence.’) 

The second of the two difficulties mentioned above arises from 
the unsettled state of the text of the Peshitta. We have to 
distinguish, one from the other, as many as three streams of 
influence issuing from the LXX and bearing on the Syriac. 
In the first place the Syriac translators themselves seem to have 
been affected, for any text critically constructed from the earliest 
Eastern and Western MSS must show some signs not to be 
mistaken of the influence of the Greek version*. Secondly, the 
transcribers of the earlier MSS have been influenced in places 
by the LXX through the Syriac translation of the Hexaplar 


1LU = ABL ZU = ABDI. 
’ This impression is derived from an examination of MSS belonging to eight 
different collections in England, France, Germany, and Italy. 
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text made by Paul of Tella (616-617 A.D.). A more indirect 
influence was no doubt exerted through Fathers who were Greek 
in education though they presided over Syrian dioceses, such 
as Theodore of Mopsuestia (in Cilicia), to whom the headings 
of the Psalms found in many early MSS of the Peshitta are due. 
Thirdly, the transcribers of the later MSS have been influenced, 
at any rate in the Psalter, by the recommendation of readings of 
the Greek in preference to those of the Peshitta made by 
Bar Hebraeus in his Augar Rdzé (i.e. Scholia on the Bible)’. As 
the printed text was taken from late MSS, it too owes something 
to the emendations of this very late Father ({1286 A.D.). 

A third difficulty, and that a not inconsiderable one, with 
which our subject is beset must be mentioned, viz., the condition 
of the text of the LXX. As the active influence of the 
Greek over the Syriac lasted, it seems, for a period extending 
over several centuries, the Greek text itself underwent consider- 
able change. Sometimes the hand laid on the Peshitta is that 
of the unrevised LXX, sometimes it is the hand of Theodotion 
or of Symmachus acting through the Hexaplar text. The 
Greek Bible in almost any form carried weight with the Syrians. 

In this outline of a discussion on the influence of the LXX on 
the Syriac version I begin with the Psalter, because I have 
devoted much time during the last three years to an examination 
of the Peshitta text of the Psalms. With fifteen early MSS 
(from the sixth century to the twelfth or thirteenth), the Arabic 
version (the Qazhayyensis) printed by Lagarde, and the quotations 
of Aphrahat, Philoxenus of Mabug, Thomas of Marga, and Bar 
Hebraeus, as our helps, the Peshitta text may be considered as 
sufficiently well known for our present purpose. These authori- 
ties do not, it is true, carry us far beyond the text of the 
Nestorian Bible published at Urmi by the American Mission- 
aries in 1852, but they prove that the Psalter of this edition far 
surpasses in text that of Lee. 

Before citing separate passages in which the Greek has 
influenced the Syriac, one striking feature which affects many 
passages may be mentioned. In the Hebrew Psalter God is often 
called the ‘ shield’ (0) of His people or of the Psalmist himself. 
In such passages the LXX gives imeparmorys, xviii [xvii] 3, 31; 

1 Cf, Rahlfs, Beitrdge sur Texthritik der Peschita, ZATW ix 171-180. 
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xxxiii [xxxii] 20; lix [lviii] 12; 1xxxiv [Ixxxiii] 10; cxv 9, 10, 
11 [cxiii 17, 18, 19]; and dvriAjparrwp in iii 4. It cannot be an 
accident that in these places the Peshitta gives ¢s.m-0 ‘helper’ 
(so in most of these passages) or (in lix 12) ¢seh ‘confidence, 
for the Targum does not hesitate to translate }:9 in such passages 
by pn (the Greek Ovpeds)'. It seems to show that the influence 
of the LXX frequently takes effect on the ideas or on the manner 
of the Syriac translators rather than on their words. So again 
in Ps, Ixxxiv [Ixxxiii] 12 the LXX and the Peshitta agree 
in avoiding a literal translation of }30 into which the Targum falls 
(prefixing only a protesting 7m ‘as’). The passage is instructive. 
‘The LORD God is a sun and shield’ (Heb.). 
ayanG Képuos 6 (LXX,NAB). ‘The Lord God is our nourisher 
and our helper’ (\$0,>0 gtxihs) (Pesh.). ‘The Lord God is as 
a high wall? and a strong shield’ (Targ.). #Avos xal Ovpeds Kipios 
6 e5s (Aquila apud Syr. Hex.). 

More direct influence of the LXX on the Peshitta is shown 
in the following instances in which the expression as well as the 
thought of the Syriac has been affected by the Greek. In (4d) 
(Ff) (g) (2) both the MSS and the Editions follow the LXX, in 
(a) (d) good Jacobite MSS are affected, in (4) (e) (2) the Editions 
suffer while the good MSS almost wholly escape, in (c) Editions 
and MSS are both divided. 

(a) Ps. ii 12 28° jb 3 1p, ‘ Kiss the son (one who is a son) 
lest he be angry.” LXX (NAB) dpdgacde maidelas, more 
Képios. Pesh. (codd. AD) ‘Lay hold on chastening lest 
the Lord be angry.’ The Nestorian MSS, however, and the 
majority of early Jacobite MSS support the editions of Lee and 
of Urmi in their agreement with the Hebrew. 

(6) Ps. ix 16 ‘in the net which they hid” LXX (NAB) é& 
tatrn expupyav. Pesh. (ed. Lee) ‘iu the snare which 

1 Even the original writers of Psalms sometimes felt hesitation in giving the 
epithet ‘shield’ to God. The strange phrases ov7)x Sy 1220 ‘ my shield is deposited 
with God’ (vii 11 [10]) and yw "220 ome) ‘the shields of the earth belong to God’ 
(xlvii 10 [9]) are both circumlocutions made to avoid the too bold expressions ‘ God 
is my shield’ and ‘God is the shield of the earth.’ Outside the Psalter we find 
both the Greek and Syriac avoiding the literal translation of j22 in Gen. xv 1; 
Deut. xxxiii 29; Prov. ii 7, xxx 5 [xxiv 28], the LXX using the verb imep- 
acni{w, the Peshitta (pael) ‘help.’ 


? wow is translated ‘ pinnacle’ in Isa. liv 12 (R.V.), according to its natural sense 
there. 
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they hid.’ All the MSS, however, support the edition of Urmi 
which agrees with the Hebrew. 

(66) Ps. ix 21 pnd amy, ‘Appoint, O Lorn, terror 
for them.’ LXX (NAB) Kupie, voyobérny én’ adrods. 
Peshitta?, ‘Raise up for them a lawgiver’ (leas, ple). The 
Targum gives a literal rendering of the Hebrew nad sends > Ww, 
In this passage (as in James iv 12) the Peshitta gives a close 
translation of voyoOérns, and in the light of this fact such 
variations as the omission of the vocative and the transposition 
of .eos (‘for them’) do nothing towards proving the independence 
of the Syriac. It is moreover significant that in the only other 
place in which the LXX almost repeats the word vopodérns, 
viz. Ps, 1xxxiv [lxxxiii] 7 (edAoylas 5 vouoberav), the Peshitta’ 
repeats ease phe, ‘the lawgiver shall be clothed with blessing.’ 
The Hebrew has ‘early rain.’ 

(c) Ps. x 15 [ix 36] xxon 53 wen wenn,‘ Mayest thou search for 
his wickedness and not find him, ie. May the punishment of his 
sin consist in the removal of the sinner. LXX (NAB) (yrn@joerat 
Guapria abrod, xal od pi) 30 airyv. Pesh. (best Jacobite 
MSS) ‘His sin shall be sought for and it shall not be found’ 
(wmobel ...hsoll). Pesh. (edd. Lee and Urmi, with some 
Nestorian MS support) ‘ His sin shall take vengeance on him 
and he shall not be found.’ In this case both readings seem 
to owe something to the LXX, the Jacobite for the first clause, 
the Nestorian for the second. 

(2) Ps. xxvii [xxvi] 9 nm ‘my, ‘Thou hast been my help.’ 
LXX (NAB) BonOcs pov yevod. Pesh. (good Jacobite MSS; one 
Malkite MS, cf. ed. Lee) ‘Be thou my helper.’ Pesh. (Nestorian 
MSS ; good Jacobite MSS; ed. Urmi) Kuo wie, as Hebrew. 

(c) Ps. xxix [xxviii] 6 « And he maketh 
them to skip like a calf; Lebanon,’ &c. LXX (NAB) cal Aerruvet 
airds as tov pdoxov tov AlBavov. Pesh. (cod. B; [Arabic 
ed. Lee) ‘And he hath beaten them small like the Calf’ (i.e. the 
golden Calf). The Nestorian MSS, however, eight good Jacobite 
MSS, one Malkite MS and the edition of Urmi give ‘[And] he 
hath made them dance as calves’ yo? 


(f) Ps. xlii [xli] 10 ‘yo 5xb mow, ‘I will say unto God my 


1 T have found no variation of the text in this passage. 
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rock.’ LXX (N[A]B) épé pov et. Peshitta! 
‘I said to God’ (sine add.). The same feeling of reverence which 
paraphrased ‘y>p in the Greek, omitted it i toto in the Syriac. 

(g) Ps. xliii [xlii] 4 a nnow dx dx, ‘unto God my exceeding 
joy” LXX (NAB) apds tov Ocdv rdv eippalvovta thy vedrntd pov. 
Peshitta?, ‘and unto God who maketh glad my youth,’ LeXe 
whadg Jod?. 

(4) Ps. Ixix 10 [Ixviii 11] ‘and I wept with 
fasting, I myself’ (the Hebrew text seems to be faulty). LXX (NB) 
kal ovvexapwa év ynotiq thy pov. Pesh. (ed. Urmi; almost 
all MSS) ‘I humbled (Maase) my soul with fasting.’ Pesh. (cod. 
F) ‘I wept’ or ‘ bewailed’ (Mua>); cf. Hebrew. 

(i) Ps. Ixxxi [xxx] 6 dy inva, ‘when he went forth 
against the land of Egypt.’ LXX ([N]AB) év e£eddeiv 
éx ys Alyénrov. Pesh. (no old MS*; ed. Lee) ‘when he went 
forth from the land of Egypt.’ All the MSS, however, which I 
have examined, Nestorian as well as Jacobite, support the edition 
of Urmi in the reading |!) ‘to (or “ against”) the land.’ 

There are not wanting phenomena in MSS which have been 
preserved, which illustrate the process of corruption from the 
LXX under which the Peshitta suffered for centuries. We find 
for instance that the scribes of the codices ADEF laboured under 
the astounding belief that they were transcribing the ‘ David of the 
Separated Ones’ (\as%209, i.e. of the Seventy who worked accord- 
ing to an often repeated tradition in separate cells *) ‘which was 
translated by them from the language of Palestine into Hebrew, 
and from Hebrew into Greek, and from Greek into Syriac.’ Those 
who believed that the Seventy had translated their own Greek into 
the Syriac of the Peshitta would naturally strive to correct copies 
of the Syriac by the LXX. In cod. A we find the LXX 
rendering of Ps. ii 11 [12] written into the text by an early hand 
over an erasure of (presumably) the true Peshitta text. Codices 
B and E in the Psalms frequently cite in the margin the reading 
of ‘the Greek’ (lwa.), tempting some later Grecizing scribe to 
corrupt the text itself. . 


1 I have found no variation of the text in this passage. 

? There is apparently some MS authority; cf. Thorndyke x loco. 

* Eusebius H. E. v 8, 10, gue cow you? a2. I offer this interpretation of 
a difficult phrase as consistent with the context in which it occurs. 
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In passing from the Psalter to other books it is necessary to 
speak less confidently and to avoid hasty judgements. Dr. Nestle 
with wise caution neither affirms nor denies the influence of 
the LXX on the Peshitta within the limits of the Pentateuch. 
The ground is indeed dangerous ground, for the Haggada and 
Halacha have influenced the Peshitta (cf. Frankel, Vorstudien 
z. a. LXX, pp. 183-184) and also the LXX (27d. p. 185), and this 
influence may have touched both versions independently in the 
same passages. Yet some coincidences challenge examination 
and may fitly be collected here. 

Gen. ii 2 (Heb.) ‘On the seventh day God ended his work.’ 
LXX (cod. A Vet. Lat.; hiat B) oweréderen Ocds ev TH 
TH Extn Ta épya abrod. Peshitta (codd. AB 1; edd. Lee and Urmi) 
agrees with LXX. 

We cannot, however, be sure that the reading of the younger 
version comes from the older. The passage was the subject of 
discussion in early times. In the Talmud of Jerusalem, Megillah 6, 
it is reckoned among the ‘thirteen places which the wise men 
changed for Talmai the king’ mon we 2%); 
similarly it is found among the fifteen such passages reckoned in 
Bab. Talm. Megillah f. 9, where the alterations are attributed to 
the Holy Spirit who gave the same counsel to all the Seventy-two 
Elders, to each in his separate ‘house!’ Rashi (i oco) quotes 
R. Simeon as saying, ‘The Holy One (Blessed be He) who 
knoweth His times and His moments entered into it (the 
Sabbath) punctually to a hair’s breadth, [and He appeared as if 
He finished on the Day (the Sabbath) itself]?.’ Jerome unkindly 
says: ‘Pro die sexto in Hebraeo habet die septimo. Artabimus 
igitur Iudaeos qui de otio sabbati gloriantur, quod iam tunc in 
principio sabbatum dissolutum sit *.’ 

Gen, iv 8 (Heb.)‘ And Cain said unto Abel his brother . . . 
and it came to pass when they were in the field (mwa), &c. 
LXX (cod. A Vet. Lat. ed. Sab.) xa Kdw mpds “ABeA 
airod els rd Tediov. Kal eyévero ev TH elvat abrods 
év K.7.A. Peshitta (codd. ADF? | Ephrem, ed. Urmi) 


* Frankel (Vorstudien, pp. 25 ff). 

? The words in brackets are Rashi’s own ; cf. Breshith Rabba x 9, where the 
quotation is ascribed to R. Simeon ben Jochai minus the words in brackets. 

3 Field in loco. 
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‘ And Cain said to Abel his brother, [Let us go unto the plain (Jew 
J\.sa25)],and it came to pass when they were in the fic/d(Ikan>),/&c. 
The bracketed words in the Peshitta are obviously a patch, for 
‘plain’ and ‘ field’ do not agree. But the patch betrays its origin : 
the ‘plain’ comes from the wedlov of the LXX, and Jyw is the 
translation of 3.éA@wpev here just as in Luke ii 15 (Pesh.). Later 
scribes endeavoured to hide the patch, and so we find in the plain 
(JMaa>) for ix the field in cod. B and in Lee, but this reading is 
certainly not original. 

Num. xii 8 (Heb.) ‘And the similitude (n2mm) of the LoRD 
he (Moses) shall behold.’ LXX (cod. B; Vet. Lat. ‘ et claritatem 
Domini vidit’) Kuplov (cod. A pov) eldev'. Peshitta 
(codd. ABD 1, edd. Walton and Urmi) ‘And the glory of the LoRD 
he saw.’ Lee has ‘shall see’ (Jt), which according to Thorndyke 
is the reading of Ussher’s Pentateuch (dated 1524-6 A. Gr. = 
1213-5 A.D.). 

Here the better attested reading of the Syriac agrees with the 
LXX and is probably derived from it, but it must be allowed 
that this reading may on the contrary be due to a corruption 
within the Syriac itself, for a single stroke makes the difference of 
reading. 


Josh. viii 18, 26; 1 Sam. xvii 6, 45. The varying renderings 
of the Hebrew word 11 ‘javelin’ in the Peshitta suggest the 
influence of the LXX on the Syriac translation of Samuel. The 
Targum (ed. Lagarde) is consistent in the rendering xnnm ‘ spear, 
javelin’ in Josh. viii 18, 26; 1 Sam. xvii 45%, but the Peshitta 
hesitates with the LXX between two different renderings. 

Josh. viii 18 (Heb.) ‘Stretch out the javelin’ LXX (AB 
Lucian, Vet. Lat. ed. Sabatier) év ro yaicw. Pesh. (codd. ABN ; 
edd. Lee and Urmi) ‘with the spear, lotus; cf. Sir. xlvi 2, 
where the Syriac has the same rendering of the Hebrew. 

Ibid. ver. 26 (Heb.) ‘He stretched out the javelin. LXX 
(Lucian; vac. AB) év r@ yalow. Pesh. (codd. ABN; edd. Lee 
and Urmi) ‘ with the spear, lowus. 

1 Sam. xvii 6 (Heb.) ‘ A javelin of bronze between his shoulders.’ 
LXX (AB Lucian) denis. Pesh. (codd. AB’ N; edd. Lee and 

* Lucian omits this clause. 
* The text of ver. 6 is corrupt (cf. Jastrow, s.v. NEMCD). 
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Urmi) heas9.Z ‘lorica’ vel ‘humerale’; the precise meaning of 
this word is not known, but it certainly designates some piece 
of defensive armour. 

Ibid. ver. 45 (Heb.) ‘ Thou comest to me. . . with a javelin, 
LXX (AB Lucian) év domid:. Pesh. (codd. AN; edd. Lee and 
Urmi) ‘ with a shield,’ sacs. 

Elsewhere in the Peshitta jyT2 seems always to be rendered by 
Jot ; so it is in Jeremiah (vi 23; 1 [xxvii] 42) according to codd. 
Ak and edd. Lee and Urmi, and in Job (xxxix 23; xli 21) ac- 
cording to codd. ABN and edd. Lee and Urmi. In one of these 
four passages (Job xxxix 23) the Uncials NAB show a gap, and 
the Hexaplar text gives denis for 13 in a clause supplied from 
Theodotion, but the Vet. Lat. (vide Sabatier) perhaps preserves 
the original LXX in the rendering ‘ hasta.’ 


Of the influence of the LXX on the Peshitta text of Isaiah we 
can speak with some confidence. The instances which can be 
collected may be few in number, but they are distinct. It is true 
that the Peshitta (speaking generally) is an independent transla- 
tion, but its independence is limited by incursion. It holds its 


own for instance in the translation of the Messianic prophecies of 


with i invasion from the LXX. 
Isa. ix 5 [6]. 
Pesh. (L U=ABD k) LXX (A 
(1) Wonder and Counsellor (1) MeydAns Bovajjs 
(2) &yyedos .. 
(1) ovpBovdos 
(2) God the Mighty One (2) 2 loxupds éLovoracris 
(3) . of ages 
(4) Prince of peace (4) 
(3) [and the Father of the (3) rod péAdovros alévos. 
Age to come]. 


Here the Peshitta follows the Hebrew closely both in order 
and in phrase, except that for ty ‘x ‘ Father of Eternity’ it gives 
only }aaS2, which it connects with the preceding epithet Jems. 


@avpaotds. . . aldvos om. B. pr Os 
uncinis inclusa om, BDk. 
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But cod. A shows the direct influence of the LXX by adding 
a second translation of 1y 38 in the wording of the Hexaplar 
text. This reading of A is clearly an interpolation in the 
Peshitta text, as the evidence of the MSS shows. 


Isa. lii 15. 
7D 
(‘So shall he sprinkle many nations,’ A.V.) 
Pesh. (L VU=ABD k) LXX ([NAJB) 

‘This one cleanseth many Oavudoovra: 

nations’ 

So much may be said for the substantial independence of the 
Syriac translation of Isaiah, but the occasional influence of 
the LXX in the translation of difficult words and phrases is 
sufficiently attested by the instances which follow. 

Isa. i 22 (Heb.=Targ.) ‘ Thy strong drink (wine) is mixed with 
water.” LXX ([NA]B) of cov ployovor tiv otvoy Bart. 
Pesh. (ABD k; ed. Urmi) ‘ Thy tavern-keepers (watoim) mix 
with water.’ 

Isa. iii 17 (Heb.) ‘ [The LorD] will lay bare 1198. Targ. ‘ will 
remove their glory.” LXX (NAB) dvaxadtwe (vel 
7) oyxfjpa aitév. Pesh. (AB “4 Dk; ed. Urmi) ‘will lay bare 
their cyjjua 

Isa. xiii 22 (Heb.) ‘And wolves shall cry 
(marg. “answer”) in their castles’ (R.V.). Pesh. (ABDF[S]k; 
[ed. Urmi]) ‘And sivens (ns.;.c0) shall answer in their castles.’ 
Why did the Syriac translator bring in the Greek word ‘ siren’ 
here? Surely it was suggested to him by the fact that in the 
preceding verse the LX X has dvaratcovrat Another 
passage in which occurs in the Pesh.(Lee=[Ak]) 
is Jer. 1 [xxvii] 39. This is a precisely similar case. The LXX 
has Ovyarépes cetpjvwv in the immediate context, in the same verse 
indeed, and yet the Syriac and the Greek do not correspond with 
the same Hebrew word. The Syriac translator knew too much 
to follow the LXX closely, and yet he could not resist its 
suggestions. 

Isa. xvi 1 (Heb.) yr ‘Send ye the lambs for the 
tuler of the land’ (R.V.). LXX ([8]AB) ds 
thy yiw (and rijs yijs 8). Pesh. (edd. Lee and Urmi) ‘I will 
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send (3-«/) the son of the ruler of the land.’ Here the resem- 
blance of the Peshitta to the LXX is probably due to a corruption 
within the Syriac, a late copyist having probably repeated the 
final J of the preceding word ksily. All the early MSS I have 
examined (ABCDFS k) read od-s (jem) in agreement with the 
Hebrew. 

Isa. xviii 2 (Heb.) xn ‘22, ‘ and in vessels of papyrus’ (R.V.). 
Targ. ‘and in fisher-boats’ LXX ([SA]B) émorodds 
BuBAas. Theod. év oxeveor (cf. et in vasis papyri, 
Vulg.). Pesh. (codd. [A]CDF"@S k; ed. Urmi) ‘ and in vessels 
of paperin (papiriin). 

(Cf. Isa. xix 6 (Heb.) sdep mipr mp, ‘the reeds and flags shall 
wither away. LXX (SAB) xal cal 
Pesh, (codd. ACDS k; ed. Urmi) ‘The reed and the flag (lass 
and the papérdon shall fade away.’) 

I am inclined to believe that in both these passages the presence 
of the foreign word papérdn is due to the influence of the LXX 
(in the former case emended from Theodotion) on the original 
translator or on very early transcribers of the Peshitta of Isaiah. 
(I do not know of any fact which forbids us to assign to the 
earliest form of the Peshitta text of Isaiah now known to us a date 
later than the date of the publication of Origen’s Hexapla, but 
there may have been an earlier text of Isaiah now lost to us, 
which showed fewer marks of Greek influence.) 


In conclusion a few instances may be given which suggest 
Septuagintal influence on the Syriac version of Proverbs. Only 
one of the instances is conclusive to my mind, but all are sugges- 
tive enough to be stated for consideration. 

Prov. v 1 (Heb.) yan on nnand, ‘bow thine ear fo my under- 
standing.’ LXX (SAB) éuois Adyos. Pesh. (codd. AB; ed. Lee) 
‘to my discourse’ Theod. ri pov. Pesh. 
(codd. NO; ed. Urmi) ‘to my understanding’ («\2as.). 

In this case I believe some MSS of the Peshitta have been 
influenced by the unrevised LXX. Other (Nestorian) MSS have 
escaped corruption, and preserved the original reading which 
agrees with the Hebrew. (It seems hardly probable that these 
MSS owe this agreement to Theodotion, but the possibility must 
not be lost sight of.) 
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Prov. viii 22 1395 MWR *22p mm, ‘the LORD bought me to be 
the head (excellency) of His way.’ LXX (SAB) Kupwos éxricéy pe 
dpxiv 686v airod. Pesh.'‘the Lord created me at the head of 
His creatures’ (Targ. reads ‘God ’ for ‘ the Lord,’ but otherwise 
agrees with Pesh.). Theod. Kuptos éxrjcaréd we 6800 avrod. 

Prov. ix 12. Here the Peshitta (1 V=A[B]N) contains the 
three interpolated verses (12*°° in Dr. Swete’s Septuagint) pretty 
closely translated from the Greek, I believe (dxapiav = pps 
is a free but not improbable rendering). 

Prov. ix 13 ‘she is simple and knoweth 
nothing. (SAB) éxlorara alcytvnv. Pesh. (codd. 
ANO; ed. Urmi) ‘and knoweth not shame’; ed. Lee (=B) omits 
the clause *. 


A few words of summary will suffice. The influence of the 
LXX is for the most part sporadic, affecting the translation of 
a word here and of a word there. The Syriac translators must 
indeed have known that their own knowledge of Hebrew was far 
in advance of the knowledge possessed by the Seventy, and yet 
the stress of Greek fashion had its way now and again. The 
Syriac transcribers on the contrary were ignorant of Hebrew and 
ready to introduce readings found in a Greek version or recom- 
mended by a Greek Father. So the Peshitta in its later text has 
more of the LXX than in its earlier form. It is only in the 
Psalter (so it seems to me at the present stage of my work) that 
any general Greek influence bringing in a new characteristic is to 
be found. That characteristic is a dread of anthropomorphisms 
from which the Syriac translators of the Pentateuch were free. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 
1 I have noticed no variant in this passage. 
? I am inclined to believe that the harder reading, viz. that of the Hebrew, is 


correct, but even if ‘shame’ be the right reading, the Peshitta may be indebted for 
it to the LXX, 
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THE ‘RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD’ IN 
ST. PAUL. 


IN last July’s issue of this JOURNAL Dr. Sanday raised the 
question of the relation of the teaching of the Epistles to that of 
the Gospels, and asked in particular what there was in the earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul to answer to that Kingdom, of God or of 
Heaven, of which the Gospels are always speaking. Dr. Sanday’s 
article, whilst it was one to be much enjoyed by the thoughtful 
Christian student, did not profess to make more than a partial 
comparison in respect of doctrine of the two sections of the 
New Testament. He omits, for example, to discriminate between 
the Synoptic Gospels and St. John’s. It is evident that through- 
out his paper he has only the former in view. In the Johannine 
writings there is less mention of the Kingdom than in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. In John iii there are the remarkable sayings, 
‘Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God,’ ‘Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God’; and then there is 
no further mention of the Kingdom in this Gospel, till Jesus, 
answering Pilate’s question, ‘Art thou the King of the Jews?’ 
speaks of ‘My Kingdom.’ It is a more obvious and a no less 
interesting inquiry than that which Dr. Sanday has proposed 
with regard to St. Paul, what doctrinal form the Kingdom of 
God or of Heaven has assumed in the Fourth Gospel and in 
1 John. But both Dr. Sanday’s question and his own answer 
to it must have been found by many of his readers suggestive and 
awakening. 

Dr. Sanday’s answer is, that when St. Paul speaks of the 
Righteousness of God he is meaning substantially what our 
Lord meant when He spoke of the Kingdom of God or of 
Heaven; and that, whilst he thoroughly accepted our Lord’s 
phrase, he was led by his familiarity with the Old Testament 
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to express the true idea of the Messianic Kingdom by that word, 
the Righteousness of God. Dr. Sanday explains that what both 
the Lord Jesus and St. Paul had in view, in using their respective 
phrases, was the whole action of God in the world, the sum of 
all the currents of influence which descend from above and affect 
human life. He holds that Righteousness, as used in the Old 
Testament and by St. Paul, not only is not identical with Justice 
but is to be carefully distinguished from it. In the concluding 
words of the Paper, ‘The central and cardinal point of the 
Christian dispensation is the same, whether we call it the 
“ Righteousness of God” or “ the Kingdom of Heaven.” In either 
case it is the goodness and love of God, actively intervening to 
guide, redeem, sustain, and bless His people.’ This account of 
the Righteousness of God, identifying it with ‘lovingkindness 
and pity’ (p. 487), must seem to many readers a questionable 
one. To St. Paul a righteous or just man was a different kind of 
person from a good man: as is shewn by his very human 
observation, ‘ Scarcely for a righteous man will one die, for per- 
adventure for the good man some one would even dare to die’ 
(Rom. v 7). I should like, if I may be permitted, to interpret 
Righteousness in harmony with this distinction. 

Dr. Sanday says that the case of Righteousness ‘is an instance 
that illustrates in a striking way how much we are at the mercy 
of language. We remember,’ he continues, ‘that the Latin- 
and Romance-speaking peoples have but a single word for 
“justice” and for “ righteousness.” The almost inevitable con- 
sequence is to lose sight of the larger meaning in the smaller. 
We are somewhat better off than that. We have the two words, 
and we can keep clear the two senses. We are not in so much 
danger of limiting our idea of righteousness to that of equal 
dealing between man and man. But even we must find it hard 
to rise to the full height of the conception as it was present to 
the mind of St. Paul’ (pp. 486-7). It might almost be supposed 
that Dr. Sanday did zot at the moment remember that what he 
says of Latin and its derivatives is equally true of German, of 
Greek, and of Hebrew. I am ignorant of Hebrew, and I do not 
know what difference of words in the original may be represented 
in the passage quoted by Dr. Sanday, ‘I put on righteousness, 
and it clothed me: my justice was as a robe and a diadem’ 
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(Job xxix 14). But it is commonly stated that there is but one 
word in the Hebrew for ‘righteous’ and ‘just.’ Instead, there- 
fore, of suggesting Dr. Sanday’s moral, that we should be careful 
to distinguish between righteousness and justice, the phraseology 
of St. Paul and the Old Testament would rather warn us against 
thus distinguishing, and would bid us try to see what the one 
word means. 

The difficulty of defining justice, as we commonly use the 
word, is well known to those who have studied the popular 
or other definitions of it. We are apt to find that a definition 
of justice either carries us no further,—like Dr. Sanday’s ‘ equal 
dealing between man and man’ (p. 487), in which ‘ equal’ would 
probably be explained as meaning ‘just,—or is demonstrably 
inadequate or misleading. The key to the solution of the 
problem seems to me to be the idea of order or harmony. 
Etymologically, righteous is derived from right, which means 
what is ruled or straight; just appears to be well-joined. 
Similarly, egual is even or level. The Hebrew word I have 
to pass by. Ain, primarily manner or usage, seems traceable 
to pointing or directing. How rights grow out of usage,— 
how the fact that a thing has been is assumed without hesitation 
to give it a claim to go on being,—sometimes comes as a surprise 
on those who are in contact with old-fashioned ways of life. 

If then we take Order as the root idea of Justice or Righteous- 
ness, we name God just or righteous in the sense that He is the 
Creator or Fountain, the Sustainer, the Vindicator, of the 
Universal Order. And it was in that character that Israel 
regarded his God Jehovah. The regularity of nature was an 
inferior part of the Universal Order, and was contemplated by 
the Hebrew prophets and poets as an illustration or symbol of 
the higher part of that Order. Jehovah had bound His chosen 
people to Himself in a special relation; He was their God, and 
they were His people. He could not but be true to this relation, 
and the people were called upon to be on their part true to it 
also. As a righteous God, or a God of order, Jehovah gave His 
people statutes and ordinances ; they were to be orderly, to aim 
at righteousness, in keeping those statutes and ordinances. But 
did not devout Israelites associate loving-kindness and pity with 
the righteousness of their God? Undoubtedly, because the 
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relations which He established, with His own fulfilment of them, 
were so gracious and beneficent. The righteousness of God 
easily blended itself with His goodness in the contemplations and 
thanksgivings of Israelites, inasmuch as the same action might be 
regarded under the two forms of righteousness and goodness. In 
respect of His having created and fulfilling relations and demand- 
ing fulfilment of them, as a God of order, Jehovah was righteous ; 
in respect of His kindness and compassion, as a God who loved 
His people and made them happy, Jehovah was gracious. 

Dr. Sanday suggests that St. Paul, whilst he sufficiently shews 
that he accepted Christ’s idea and name of the Kingdom of 
Heaven or of God, was led by his Jewish training to present to 
his converts the same idea under another name; and that the 
‘innermost, distinctive, and characteristic meaning’ of both the 
Messianic ‘Kingdom’ and the ‘Righteousness of God’ was 
‘the sum of all those influences and forces that specially betoken 
the presence or manifestation of God in the world’ (p. 484). 
I should be disposed to accept more simply the Gospel statement 
that the Divine Kingdom came in the coming of the Son of God. 
The coming of the Kingdom was an event in the history of the 
world. Jesus, taking up the announcement of His fore-runner, 
spoke of the Kingdom more than of Himself, seeking to transform 
the popular notions of the Messianic Kingdom into true spiritual 
apprehensions ; His envoys found it more natural to speak of the 
King. That, I take it, is the chief reason why the name of the 
Kingdom occurs less frequently in the Acts and Epistles than in 
the Gospels. To this day the Kingdom, whilst it is important 
that the name should be significant to us, is best understood 
through the King. It is quite possible, however, that St. Paul 
spoke more frequently of the Kingdom in his oral teaching than 
he did in his letters: his work at Rome consisted in ‘ proclaiming 
the Kingdom of God and teaching the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (Acts xxviii 30, 31). In his Epistles he was 
not making an announcement, he was rather illustrating by 
theological instructions the Gospel which he had delivered. 

What a marvel these utterances of St. Paul are, for the fresh- 
ness of interest and of speculation which they have continued up 
to the present moment to excite! We are agreed to see in them 
evidences of distinct growth and development in the writer’s own 
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convictions. He sets forth with enthusiasm what is exercising 
his own thoughts and filling him with rapture at the time, even 
more than what he knows to be wanted by those to whom he 
writes. The best ‘introduction’ to each letter is an endeavour 
to put oneself at the point of view from which the Apostle at 
that stage of his life was seeing things. It is the Epistle to 
the Romans with which we are chiefly concerned when we are 
asking what St. Paul held about Righteousness ; and assuredly it 
is by getting hold of this belief of his, that we have the best hope 
of understanding the Epistle. 

Every Jew, as I have said, thought of the righteous Jehovah as 
having bound His people to Himself in a special relation, as having 
given them statutes and ordinances, and as expecting the people 
to keep His commandments in return for His favours. The 
Pharisee of the New Testament age, whose conceptions were 
carnal and external, held that an Israelite’s duty was to keep the 
law with exactness, and that through such observance he would 
be right with his God. In that belief Saul of Tarsus had been 
trained. But he never found rest in it. His experience, though it 
had an intensity peculiar to himself, was that which all men whose 
spiritual nature has been stirred and awakened have passed 
through, when they have tried to make themselves righteous and 
arrive at peace with God by a flawless observance of His com- 
mands. I need not dwell on that experience. What concerns us 
is the change produced in Saul’s consciousness through his conver- 
sion. It is probable that the internal revelation which issued in his 
conversion began at the martyrdom of Stephen. The Jehovah 
whom he had worshipped as the God of commandments gave 
place, gradually perhaps but at last completely, to the God 
revealed in Jesus Christ. It was through knowing God as He 
was to be seen in Jesus Christ that St. Paul’s apprehension of 
the Divine Righteousness underwent a change. 

For he did not cease to think of God as righteous; that is, as 
a God of order, who established relations and fulfilled them 
Himself and claimed the fulfilment of them by men. But, if 
Jesus Christ was His Son, what was God, and how was He 
related to men, and what did He want of them? These were 
questions which St. Paul continually asked. And he saw that 
the Father of Jesus Christ was not an indulgent Being who did 
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not care whether such creatures as men sinned against Him or 
not, any more than an inexorable Being who insisted on every 
commandment of His being obeyed and could not help inflicting 
an infinite punishment for every act of disobedience, but a Being 
who of His own free grace reconciled men through forgiveness to 
Himself, and whose will was that they should know Him and 
love Him and be in intelligent spiritual sympathy with Him. 
St. Paul, when Christ had shone as Divine Light upon him, saw 
God only and always in that light, and set himself to find out 
what God and men and the world were as studied in Christ. No 
doubt he learned with eager reverence what those who had been 
companions of Jesus could tell him about his new Lord: but he 
probably never knew as much as it is open to us to learn from 
the Gospels, about the history and the teaching and the character 
of Jesus. To him it was all in all that Jesus was the Son of God, 
who had died and risen again: at one moment he considered 
what this implied concerning God, at another moment what it 
implied concerning men. And he saw, with a conviction that 
could not be shaken, God making men in Christ His loved and 
reconciled children, welcoming them into dependence on Himself, 
into intimacy with Himself; and he saw men called in Christ to 
be, through the quickening Spirit of sonship, what God thus made 
them. What was there for him, or for any man, to do, when he 
saw the righteousness of God in this light? Not to try by what 
efforts of conformity to commandments he might lift himself up 
to blamelessness and security before God,—that aim might be 
put aside once for all: but to throw himself upon the grace 
assured to him, to accept with wondering joy and thankfulness the 
reconciliation and the privileges offered to him, and to open his 
heart to all the affections of a spiritual sonship. And this was 
to be righteous by faith. The sinner who was thus justified did 
not make himself righteous ; his faith was not a laborious or 
instantaneous ‘ work’ on which his righteousness was based: he 
simply submitted to God’s righteousness, to God’s blessed ordering 
of the relations between himself and men, and yielded himself 
with trust and joy to be what God’s righteousness made him, and 
to do what God’s righteousness would have him do. 

When St. Paul, some years after the date of the Epistle to the 
Romans, was writing from Rome tothe Church of Asia Minor, 
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he had before his mind the grand and absorbing image of the 
Universal Spiritual Order constituted in Christ. In Christ, risen 
and exalted, and bringing the Church into being by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, he saw the eternal purpose of God making Christ 
the Head of a whole harmonious creation. That consummation 
would be the fulfilment of the righteousness of God. Not the 
less was the individual man claimed as one of God’s reconciled 
children, who had nothing to do, if he would put himself right 
with God, but to accept God’s grace and consent to be what God 
made him ; but individuals found themselves to be also members 
of a Body of which Christ was the Head, and in the perfection of 
which God’s righteousness was fulfilled. We may say in familiar 
words that St. Paul bade every man to whom Christ was preached 
reckon himself a child of God, a member of Christ, and a subject 
of the heavenly kingdom. A man had but so to count himself, 
and he was what God counted him; and he was righteous in 
God’s sight, because he was conforming himself to the relations 
towards God and towards his fellow men which the righteous 
God, the God of the heavenly order, appointed for him. 

Is this reckoning on God’s part to be called a ‘ fiction’? In 
other words, if God justifies sinners as St. Paul teaches that He 
does, is His dealing with them such as to render confidence in His 
truth and equity impossible to us? The theory, which has been 
supposed to be St. Paul’s, that when a man has passed through 
an experience that is called ‘ believing ’ God is able to impute the 
merits of Christ to him and to regard him as a very different 
person from what he is, does indeed offend our sense of justice to 
a degree which in these days the light which has been given to 
us forbids us to tolerate. It is surely time that theological 
writers ceased to designate this theory as forensic. What would 
our Forum think of it? Some of St. Paul's interpreters, con- 
tinuing to take for granted that that is what he held, are sorry 
for him, and try to excuse him on the ground of his Judaical 
training. But that theory is a perversion of the Pauline doctrine. 
The modern way of representing St. Paul’s view would be to say 
that he describes the Divine ideal ; that he saw in Christ what 
would be to the Divine mind ideal human perfection. But then 
St. Paul thinks of the spiritual order which he contemplates, not 
as imaginary, but as real. Could it, we may ask, be real to him, 
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can it be real to us, when Christians, even good believers, are so 
far as they are from being holy and blameless before God as His 
children, and when the actual world is so far from being a harmony 
of all things in Christ? It might be answered that St. Paul was 
looking up to God as above time, and contemplated the Divine 
idea as eternal. That was one reason for his regarding the ideal 
as real. But I think that the Apostle, rather than appeal to 
anything that could be called metaphysics, would have found 
demonstration of reality in our experience. Reality is not easy 
to define. What—St. Paul might have asked—is more real to us 
than what we build upon, and what commends itself to us as the 
more stable the more we take it for granted and live and act upon 
it? And he would assuredly have bidden all Christians at every 
moment assume themselves to be what God in His eternal purpose 
makes them ; and not Christians only, in the sense of converted 
believers. That is a hard saying, ‘God justifies the ungodly’ ; 
but St. Paul would have encouraged the ungodliest of men at any 
moment to take to himself God’s forgiveness, and to reckon 
himself one of God’s reconciled and righteous children, and to 
try whether God’s idea of him was not really beneath him so 
substantially that he could at once build upon it. God deals 
with the human race as well as with individuals, and He justifies 
an ungodly world as well as an ungodly man. The human race, 
in the Divine idea, is a sound body of which Christ is the Head. 
And St. Paul’s social prescription for the Church or for mankind 
would be that all the members of the Divine Body should assume 
- the Divine idea to be real underneath the Society, and should seek 
at every moment with simple confidence to conform social action 
to it. 

‘In that He subjected all things unto Him, He left nothing that 
is not subject to Him. But now we see not yet all things subjected 
to Him.’ If these are not St. Paul’s words, they express his view. 
He was as little as any one under illusions as to the goodness of 
individuals, believers or others, or of the world. His view was 
that of St. John, ‘ Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin... 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.’ The true 
son of God in each is sinless; God demands nothing of a man 
but that he should be His true son. But there is no living man 
who is nothing but a son of God; the law of sin remains in his 
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members. Against this law of sin he fights most hopefully when 
he repeats to himself, ‘God has begotten me, He is my Father 
in Jesus Christ.’ Marcus Aurelius bade a man imagine the 
emerald to be always saying, ‘ Whatever any one does or says, 
I must be emerald, and keep my colour.’ ‘ To the spirit elect 
there is no choice. That is the proper consciousness of one 
whom God justifies. But whilst he regarded the ideal of the 
spiritual order as real, St. Paul was well aware of actual imperfec- 
tion. And he derived encouragement from what he saw of the 
Divine energy working towards the fulfilment in life and history 
of the Divine idea. The energy bore witness to the idea, whilst 
the idea explained the energy. Writing to the Ephesians, 
St. Paul rings the changes upon dtvapts, évépyeta, xpdros, loyds, in 
bearing joyful witness to that force of God which wrought in the 
raising and exaltation of Christ, and in the struggles of single 
Christians, and in the growth and increase of the Church, and of 
which the manifest aim was to accomplish the eternal purpose 
revealed in Christ. The Divine Order, the Divine Energy: to 
behold the one, and to be conscious of the other, is granted to 
men—so St. Paul teaches—in Christ. What he desires for his 


fellow men is that they should rejoice in the Righteousness of the 
Living God, and conform themselves to it, and so be more 
effectually invigorated and carried onward and mastered by the 
victorious forces of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


THE TEACHING OF ECCLESIASTICUS AND 
WISDOM ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 
SIN AND DEATH. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. 


WHETHER the book of Ecclesiasticus was written, as is 
now generally believed in England and Germany, in the first 
quarter of the second century B.C., or, as is sometimes main- 
tained, at the beginning or in the middle of the third ; whether it 
be a work contemporary with Ecclesiastes, or even with Wisdom, 
or, as is most probable, with neither, it may safely be said to be 
the only non-apocalyptic writing which unquestionably reflects 


light upon the Palestinian thought of its time concerning the 
subjects referred to in the title of this paper. The Talmud and 
Targums no doubt imply that exegesis was actively pursued 
as early as Ben Sira’s day, and may possibly contain, in 
spite of all the loss which attended their compilation, teaching 
which was then current; but such teaching cannot be isolated 
from the accretions of later periods’. Ecclesiasticus is for this 
reason of importance in the history of the preparation for 
the Christian doctrine of the Fall. It is a unique link between 
the Old Testament and ancient Rabbinism. It is also important 
as a guide to the views of the time, from the fact that its 
author, though perhaps conscious of the inadequacy of his 
inherited theology to solve all the problems and difficulties 
which presented themselves to an educated mind, allows himself 
but little liberty of thought. His exceedingly numerous quota- 
tions from the Scriptures confirm his grandson’s statement that 
he had ‘ much given himself’ to their study. Fritzsche indeed 


1 The sayings in that part of Pirke Aboth even, which deals rather with cosmo- 
logical and philosophical than with moral questions, are anonymous, 
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speaks of him as ‘a pure Old Testament type'.’ And such a 
designation for him, as a man, requires but slight qualification 
to be appropriate to him as an author. For if he ‘ thought like 
a Rabbi’ and, in style, wrote rather ‘as the first of the Paitanim 
than as one of the last of canonical writers”, the element of 
Haggadah introduced into his work is comparatively slight ; his 
exegesis freely adapts, but does not venture much beyond, the 
words of Scripture. ‘The literary ambition of that age did not, 
as the Wisdom of B. Sira clearly shows, presume either to write 
Scripture or even to add to it; it was content with studying the 
inspired documents of the past, interpreting them and imitating 
them®,’ 

Ben Sira, then, is pre-eminently conservative. He neither 
breaks with the traditional religion of the past nor adopts any 
doctrinal innovations from without. Such Hellenistic tendencies 
as are said to have been found in his book would seem to be due 
to the interpolation of his translator*. Of Alexandrian influence 
there is no trace®. Nor does the direct contact of his country 
with Persia, at a previous time, appear to have produced effect 
upon his thought. He might perhaps be almost called reac- 
tionary. He is remarkably chary, for instance, of the beliefs in 
a future life and angels, and appears to adopt an attitude at once 
protestant and rationalistic towards the new development in 
doctrine which would regard Satan as the personal tempter of 
man®, Further, besides showing himself to be averse to innova- 

1 Kuregefasstes exeget. Handb. zu den Apokr, (1859) vol. v, p. xxxiii. 


? Dr. Schechter, in his and Dr. Taylor’s Wisdom of Ben Sira (1899) p. 32. 

3 Ibid. p. 38. 

* See Edersheim, Speaker's Comm. on Ecclus. ; Bois, Les Origines de la Philosophie 
Judéo-Alexandrine p. 172; Herriot, Philon le Juif. One such supposed instance 
of hellenising by the younger B. Sira has been disproved since the recovery 
of the Hebrew fragments ; see Tyler, Jewish Quart. Rev. (April, 1900) pp. 555 ff. 

5 The signs of Alexandrian influence formerly adduced by Gfrérer, Dahne, &c., 
are now generally regarded as based upon faulty interpretation; see Drummond, 
Philo Judaeus vol. i. 

Ch. xxi 27 (30) év Tov carava éavrow 
yuxfv. Edersheim (Sp. Comm. in loc.) believed that the Syriac here avoids the 
plain meaning by a paraphrase. Ryssel (Kautzsch’s Apokr. und Pseudepigr. des 
A.T.) objects to seeing a motive in the Syriac, and thinks the Greek has a wrong 
translation, embodying more advanced thought. Bretschneider translated rv 
gatava by calumniator, which Fritzsche rejects, while at the same time not 
accepting ‘Satan.’ The latter rendering was defended by Edersheim, and Cheyne 
perhaps inclines to it, quoting as a parallel in meaning Ps. xxxvi 1, R. V. margin 
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tions and developments in doctrine, he disparages ventures of 
speculative thought in contrast with reliance upon authority 
(iii 21-24) ; and, finally, he was a writer of no great originality, 
claiming to be a collector (xxxiii 16 [xxx 25]); indeed, some able 
critics have regarded his work as but a compilation from already 
existing writings’. For all these reasons Ben Sira is to be regarded 
as a reliable exponent of such doctrine, on the subjects to be 
here dealt with, as was orthodox in his day, if indeed the suppo- 
sition may be made that ‘received’ teaching existed; for Jewish 
theology of later times presents us with a series of ‘ checks and 
balances, with views unsystematised and inconsistent, rather 
than with anything of the nature of a coherent body of doctrine?. 
At any rate, Ben Sira’s work is an interesting link between the 
traditions of the past and the freer dealing with new questions 
which characterised Palestinian literature of a subsequent date, 
and contemporary thought in Alexandria. 

Ecclesiasticus deals to some extent with the introduction of 
sin and death: problems over which psalmists and prophets 
preserve a silence which is very noticeable. These questions 
form part of the theoretical side of the one great problem of 
religious philosophy which, in its practical aspect, had tried 
Hebrew thought continuously and severely. The ancient mythical 
religion had certainly connected physical evil with Adam’s sin ; 
but when, after the exile, the individual, as contrasted with the 
nation, became more prominently an object of consideration, 
difficulties doubtless began to appear to which the answer of the 
old theology was felt to be incomplete. Authority, however 
much revered, needed to be supplemented by philosophical 
reflection: an inevitable stage, as Bruch® has said, in the intel- 
lectual and religious development of every nation, as of every 
individual, when a certain level of education has been reached. 
In Ecclesiasticus such reflection or philosophising is of but an 


(Expositor, Series xi p. 346). The Hebrew of the verse, if recovered, will be 
interesting. The rationalising of Satan into the evil yetzer is paralleled, though 
exceptionally, in Talmudical and Rabbinical writings, e. g. Babha Bathra 16 a. 

? So Bretschneider, Liber Jesu Siracidae Graece; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Isr. iv 
342 ff.; Ryssel, Kautesch’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. i 239; while Schirer (see last 
reference) maintains the opposite view. 

? See Dr. Schechter’s article on Rabbin. Theology, Jewish Quart. Rev. vi. 

Weisheitslehre der Hebréer. 
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elementary kind, as the following examination of its teaching 
may serve to show. 


The Introduction of Sin. 


The passage xxv 24[33] ! affords a convenient starting-point for 
the study of Ben Sira’s views as to the historical origin of sin. 
So long as only the Greek and Syriac versions were accessible, 
two interpretations of this verse were equally possible, owing to 
the ambiguity of dpy7, which elsewhere in the book (e.g. x 12, 
13) undoubtedly bears the sense of ‘cause’ in addition to its 
primary meaning of ‘beginning.’ For this reason Bruch was led 
to think that the former sense was predominant here, unless 
indeed its writer had not distinguished the two alternatives in his 
own mind. Bretschneider? translated dpxy by causa for other 
reasons. Edersheim, on the contrary, guided by the Syriac, 
which he translates ‘ from the woman began sins®,’ concluded that 
the Hebrew had the equivalent of that rendering, and denied the 
implication in the verse of any doctrine approaching that of 
original sin. Fritzsche* adopted the same interpretation, believ- 
ing that the original for dpx% did not contain the sense of causa 
or origo. Quite recently the original Hebrew of the passage 
has been recovered °, and the word represented by dpx% proves to 
be tehillah, not réshith ; ‘beginning’ is therefore to have a pre- 
dominantly temporal sense. Still it has to be borne in mind 
that when, in the second clause of the verse, the writer passes to 
the thought of death, to the relation of Eve’s sin to our universal 
mortality, a causal connexion is distinctly asserted. The use of 
tehillah in the former clause does not perhaps, in itself, preclude 
the thought of such connexion, in the case of sin, having pre- 
sented itself to Ben Sira’s mind ; but it certainly does not suggest 
any such connexion. This verse may still be pronounced am- 
biguous as a guide to its writer’s teaching on the introduction of 
general sinfulness, and its meaning must be sought by comparison 


* dad dyaprias, 
? Op. cit. in loc, 3 Speak. Comm. in loc. 
* Op. ait. in loc. 
5 See Jewish Quart. Rev., April 1900. It is assumed here that the recovered 
Hebrew is not a retranslation from the Syriac and Greek; every fresh fragment 
would seem to make such a theory less tenable. 
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with other passages. It need only be further said of it that, if 
Ben Sira intended to imply that Eve’s transgression was the 
cause or origin of human sinfulness, he was venturing further 
than was his wont beyond the letter of the scriptural narrative 
which he had in mind, and was already in possession of a much 
deeper view of the first transgression than is to be met with ia 
Jewish literature until we come to St. Paul’s Epistles, the Slavonic 
Book of Enoch, and iv [ii] Esdras’. Such reflections do not of 
course decide the question, but are entitled to some weight. If 
one presses the literal meaning of the former clause of the verse so 
that an antithesis be produced between dpyy and 8: airy, one 
does but extract a doctrinal result thoroughly in keeping with 
what later Jewish literature would lead us to naturally expect’. 

It may be shown, however, that the doctrine which would be 
implied in xxv 24a, if dpxy bore the sense of causal origin, is 
precluded by the sense of other passages of Ecclesiasticus. The 
latter half of chapter xv, for instance, especially verses 14 and 
15%, is hardly reconcilable with such a view of the first trans- 
gression as would derive from it moral consequences for the race. 
Man’s moral freedom and responsibility is here stated not only 
in the most uncompromising and absolute terms, which might 
well be done by a rabbinical writer who elsewhere enforced the 
doctrine even of an inherited taint, but in language which seems 
almost designed to imply another and irreconcilable view of the 
origin of human sinfulness, at a moment when the history of the 
first pair is actually in the writer’s mind. 

The conjecture of Edersheim and others that the original of 
verse 14 contained the word yetzer as the equivalent of d.aBotArov 
has been verified*. The passage is contained in the Cambridge 


* See Weber, Jiidische Theologie (1897) pp. 215-51. 

? Probably Ben Sira regarded the transmission of sinfulness from Adam and 
Eve downwards to be brought about in the same way as is described, on a smaller 
scale, in xlii 13; i. e. by example and intimate intercourse. 

3 xv 14 abrds dpyxijs dvOpwmov, 
wal abrov xeipi d:aBovdiou abrod. 
15 édy OéAgs, ouvrnpnoes évroAds, 
wal rolnoa eddoxias, 

* Both Edersheim and Ryssel assert that B. Sira would use yefzer in its earlier 
sense of ‘ disposition.’ Prof. Margoliouth (Expositor 4th Series, i 297 ff.) suspected 
its frequent occurrence in Ecclus, in its later (rabbinical) sense of the evil inclination 
personified into an external agency. Dr. Taylor (Sayings of Jewish Fathers 

P2 
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fragments published by Dr. Schechter and Dr. Taylor, in whose 
work the following translation of the Hebrew of verse 14 is 
given :— 
‘For (?) God created man from the beginning ; 
And put him into the hand of him that would spoil him ; 
And gave him into the hand of his inclination *’ 


Thus, although Ben Sira holds that sin entered into the world 
as an actuality in Eve’s transgression, and also recognises that all 
men are sinful (viii 5) and are descended from Adam (xvii 1), he 
nevertheless implies that the Fall brought no moral incapacity in 
its train, no corruption of nature to diminish man’s power of self- 
determination*. If any excuse is offered for man’s depravity, it 
is that of his natural and essential frailty, referred to in such 
passages as xvii 30-32%, but never traced to an external cause. 


The Introduction of Death. 


Ben Sira’s teaching as to the introduction or origin of death 
may perhaps be best approached from the passage xiv 17 b[12]: 
} yap dn’ aldvos Oavdrw 


An ambiguity arises here in consequence of the possibility of 
assigning to 7 d:a0jxn am aldvos either of two meanings: (1) an 
original, predetermined, divine appointment of death to man as 


2nd ed. p. 148 ff.) also gives references to passages in Ecclus. where the word 
is so used. 

1 Dr. Schechter suggests that the third clause of this verse, which appears 
in the Greek, is a doublet of the second, which is represented by the Syriac (p. 51). 
I. Abrahams considers these doublets, which are frequent in the Cairo fragments, 
to be distinct ancient recensions of the Heb. (Jewish Quart. Rev., Oct. 1899, p. 175 ; 
ef. the opinion of Rev. G. Margoliouth, p. 2 of the same number). He thinks, 
however, that some of them are due to B. Sira himself, and result from his 
imitation of Prov. (cf. Tyler, Jewish Quart, Rev., April 1900, p. 555 ff.). M. Lévi, 
who supports (or supported?) the view that the recovered Heb. is a retranslation, 
considers them to be corresponding renderings of the Greek and Syriac. Dr. 
Schechter (Jewish Quart. Rev,, April 1900, p. 459) also has important remarks 
upon the subject. 

2 Cf. xxi 27, already discussed. 

*’ The meaning of the last two of these verses, in the Greek, would seem to 
be: Even the sun darkens itself—the brightest thing in the world; how much 
more then frail man! But the text is corrupt and the writer’s meaning con- 
sequently doubtful ; see Ryssel i Joc., where the following rendering of the Syriac 
is given: ‘ Ebenso der Mensch, der seinen Sinn nicht bezahmt, weil er Fleisch und 
Blut ist.’ 

Cf. with the general sense of the passage that of Job viii 9, xv 14. 
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belonging to. his essential nature, or (2) the decree proclaimed 
to Adam and Eve, whereby death was threatened and denounced 
as a consequence of their transgression. Some writers have 
considered the former of these meanings to be alone admissible, 
although am’ alévos is commonly used in the sense of ‘ from the 
beginning ’ (of the race) or ‘from of old’ (cf. xvii 12; xliv 2, 18; 
Gen. vi 4; Tob. iv 12 &c.). But the original Hebrew of this 
passage, which is also contained in the Cambridge fragments, 
has the common phrase dk ‘d/am (‘ perpetual decree’), which 
perhaps describes equally well a law observed by experience as 
a decree announced by authority. In any case it would be 
perfectly applicable to the pronouncement to Adam and Eve 
that disobedience would be punished by death, and the obvious 
reference to Gen. ii 17 (lit. ‘expiring they shall expire,’ an 
alteration of ‘dying thou shalt die’), makes this interpretation 
overwhelmingly preferable. It would thus seem more probable 
that in this passage the writer is attributing human death to 
the disobedience of our first parents than that he regards it as 
in accordaace with the foreordained counsel of God. The latter 
doctrine is indeed found exceptionally in ancient Rabbinical 
writings', and might have been held by Ben Sira; but the con- 
text does not favour the view that it is intended here. Nor is 
any such teaching contained in the opening verses of chap. xvii. 
The whole passage presumably deals with matters of human 
history, and therefore a reference to God’s original counsel is not 
to be expected. Each of the clauses xvii 1 b? and 2 a, which are 
the most suggestive of the idea of predestined death, is directly 
coupled with a statement only applicable to the actual history of 
man upon earth; and each associates itself naturally with the 
narrative of Gen. iii. j 

The verse xl 11 has also been regarded as implying the 
doctrine that man was originally intended to be mortal. But 
it may quite as easily allude to the state of things which 
actually holds as to one which might have been originally 
determined. The context here is not such as to lead us to 

1 See Edersheim, Life and Times, &c., i p. 166. 
2 xvii 1 a, The Lord created man of the earth, 
b. And turned him back into it again. 


2a. He gave them days by number, and a set time, 
b. And gave them authority over the things that are thereon. 
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expect a universal a priori proposition so much as the statement 
of an empirical fact; and in any case the passage would seem to 
have too little of the nature of a doctrinal assertion to form the 
basis of an argument. 

These passages have been discussed at some length because 
they have led the writer of this article to a different view of their 
general drift, in so far as they are concerned with the origin of 
death, than that expressed by others who have had occasion to 
notice them. Prof. Charles sees in them the main tendency of 
Ben Sira’s teaching on the point in question, and one with 
which the passage about to be considered stands in unexplained 
conflict 

This is the verse xxv 24, which has already been examined for 
its doctrine of the introduction of sin. It is the most explicit 
statement on the subject now under consideration which the 
book Ecclesiasticus contains. The words kal 30 
per mdvres directly assert the sin of Eve to have been the cause 
of death to the race. It is true that the death here spoken of 
has been said to be mors religiosa as opposed to mors naturalis? ; 
but this opinion was surely suggested rather by the supposed 
contradiction® between this verse and those which have been 
discussed than by the contents of the verse itself. 

The result here arrived at, then, is that the author of Ecclesi- 
asticus taught but one doctrine of the introduction of physical 
death, namely, that it was a consequence of the sin of the first 
parents of the race; and that, whilst seeing in this transgression 
the first of the series of human sins, he suspected no causal 
connexion between the first and the succeeding members of that 
series. In the literally rendered words of xxv 24 the Fall was 
the cause of death, but only the deginning of sin. 


WISDOM. 


The theological basis of the Book of Wisdom, like that of 
Ecclesiasticus, is the Old Testament. But Pseudo-Solomon is an 


* Apocalypse of Baruch, note to xxiii 4, where some account of the various 


views to be found in apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writings is to be found. 
? Rabiger, Ethice lib. apocr. V. T. 


* First asserted by Bretschneider, Liber Jesu Sivacidae Graece, in loc. 
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Alexandrian deeply influenced by several schools of Greek 
philosophy. He is to some extent an eclectic, and is at the same 
time a more original and venturesome thinker than Ben Sira. We 
consequently find in his book distinct advances upon the teaching 
of the Old Testament, and also of Ecclesiasticus, which, at least 
in respect of the points here in question, is careful not to go beyond 
the letter of Scripture. The probably insoluble question of the 
exact date and authorship of Wisdom is no concern of this essay, 
though it may be mentioned that such examination of its 
contents as has been necessary to determine its doctrine upon 
the origin of sin and death has not inclined the present writer to 
doubt the generally accepted belief in its independence of, and 
priority to, Philo, to the rejection of which there has been evinced 
a recent tendency in this country'. 

The determination of Pseudo-Solomon’s teaching as to the 
origin or introduction of death is a more difficult task than 
appears sometimes to have been supposed. His obscure eschato- 
logy, as to which various opinions have been held *, must, in the 
first place, be so far made clear as to reveal what he usually 
means by ‘death.’ The opening chapters of Wisdom contain an 
attack upon a practical view of life and death which, derived 
from the Epicurean doctrine of the dissolution of the soul with 
the body, would seem to have become a popular excuse amongst 
Alexandrian Jews for a career of reckless and sinful enjoyment. 
The view that the soul is mortal, for the good and the evil alike, 
is opposed by the assertion that, after the righteous have ‘ seemed 
to die, their souls enjoy a blessed immortality with God ; it is 
only the wicked who really perish. Physical or bodily death is, © 
of course, assumed as the inevitable lot of all; and it may well 
be that Pseudo-Solomon’s belief in the pre-existence of the soul 
(viii 19, 20), in its constituting the real self (cf. xv 11), in its 
immortality and in its being, during this life, ‘weighed down 
by a corruptible body’ (ix 15; cf. iv 10-14), would lead him to 
regard such death, consisting in the separation of soul and body, as 


* See Art. Eschatology in Hastings’ Dict. of Bible, and Art. Apocrypha in Encyclop. 
Biblica. 

? See e. g. Grimm's strictures upon Bretschneider in the Kuragef. exeget. Handb. 
2u den Apokr. vol. vi p. 59 ff., 6th ed.; also a full treatment in Bois, Sur les 
origines de la Philosophie Judéo-Alexandrine. 
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a good thing (rather than as an evil to be accounted for by intro- 
duction from without), and indeed as part of the original design of 
God for man. Whether this was probably his view or not is 
a question for discussion. But before directly entering upon 
such an investigation it is desirable, or rather necessary, to 
define the teaching of the book with regard to the nature 
of that ‘death’ of the wicked with which it is here and there 
concerned, 

The nature of the language in which the author expresses his 
thought has led to the maintenance of various views as to his 
doctrine of the state of the wicked after physical death. Certain 
passages in which the destruction of the soul is affirmed, such as 
i 11 (dvaipe? iii 16 iv 19, and v 14, in 
spite of the fact that elsewhere (e.g. v 13) similar language is 
obviously figurative, have led some writers to think that the 
Book of Wisdom teaches the annihilation of the wicked. This 
view is taken by M. Nicolas', who apparently regards the anni- 
hilation as immediate, i.e. not preceded by an intermediate 
state. Others, such as Bretschneider (Dogmatik der Apokr.) and 
Keerl (Apokr. des A. T.), recognising that the souls of the wicked 
are represented as conscious after their ‘destruction, as ex- 
periencing fear and anguish, and possessing memory, have held 
that an intermediate state is taught, during which such experiences 
are possible, but that eventually, after a day of judgement (iii 7 év 
Katp@ émoxonis cf. iii 13 év émoxonp WoxGr, iii 17 én’ éoyd- 
tev, iii 18 év dtayvdcews, iv 20 
aitéyv), the unrighteous perish completely, in the sense of becom- 
ing non-existent. Grimm asserted in 1860 that such a view had 
been rightly abandoned. If so, it has appeared again, in vigour, 
in the work of M. Bois (1890), to which reference has been already 
made. It is perhaps as much from the defence of the latter 
writer as from the criticism of the former that the weakness of 
the basis for this view becomes apparent. M. Bois admits that, 
if the various passages in the first section of the Book of Wisdom 
which deal with the state of the wicked are to yield a consistent 
account of their death, intermediate state, final judgement, and 
annihilation, the order of the passage is extraordinarily confused, 
and needs to be completely readjusted to be historical. And 


' Doctrines religieuses des Juifs (1860) p. 318. 
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when one finds the last clauses of iv 191 detached entirely from 
the context in which they occur, and regarded as a summary— 
equally irrelevant to what precedes and what follows—of the 
characteristics of (1) death, (2) Hades-existence, (3) annihilation, 
in inverse order, one can have no further doubt but that the 
writer’s system of interpretation is artificial*. Obscure as the 
thought of this section may be, it has perhaps been made more 
so than necessary, by taking its author's poetic hyperbolisms too 
seriously, by mistaking some of them for exact doctrinal state- 
ments, and ignoring others in whose case a literal interpretation 
is impossible. 

There is no reason, then, to call in question the results of the 
careful exposition of the eschatological teaching of the Book of 
Wisdom contained in Grimm’s Handbuch. The ‘death,’ whose 
introduction into the world is treated in chaps. i and ii, is not 
total annihilation after a final judgement and preceded by an 
intermediate state. It is simply what later theology has called 
‘second death, death in an ethical rather than an ontological 
sense, supervening immediately on the separation of soul and 
body. 

This death, the writer of Wisdom maintains, was not the 
original purpose of God for man (i 13): it entered into the world 
by the envy of the devil (ii 23, 24), is accepted, and indeed sought, 
by wicked men who ‘ are worthy to be of its portion’ (i 12 and 
16), and constitutes their punishment (iii 10). Further, just as 
Odvaros and the several expressions denoting ‘ destruction’ (e. g. 
V 13; ews eoxdrov 
iv 19; dvatpe? yuxjv, i 11) bear an ethical sense, so do also 
their opposites (40avacia, iii 4, viii 13,17, &c.; apOapeia, ii 23, 
vi 18). Perhaps even the phrase els rd eivat (i 14) has, at least 
primarily, a similar sense. We are thus brought back to the 
question whether @dvaros, in the passages to which reference has 


been made, includes the idea of physical death which is the lot of 
good and bad alike. 


' iv 19 R.V. Because he shall dash them speechless to the ground, 
And shall shake them from the foundations, 
And they shall lie utterly waste (or be a perpetual desolation), and they 
shall be in anguish, 


4 
And their memory shall perish, : 
* Op. cit. pp. 299 ff. 
4 
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In the latter of these (ii 23, 24), physical death can hardly be 
present at all to the writer’s thought. The foregoing context and 
the antithesis with iii 1 ff. require @avaros to be used exclusively 
of spiritual or second death ; the deprivation, that is, of a blessed 
immortality. Whether it is similarly excluded in the remaining 
passage (i 12 ff.1) is a question more difficult to decide. In this 
place also, as has already been observed, the writer is dealing 
with the final death of the wicked soul. The thought of physical 
death is not therefore directly relevant to his purpose. But the 
first three clauses of the fourteenth verse seem to make it 
necessary to assume that he has so far relaxed concentration 
upon his ruling idea as to have introduced parenthetically, so to 
speak, that of bodily mortality in a subsidiary degree. 

From 13 b it may be inferred that ra mdvra in 14 a is at least 
as comprehensive as the world of animate beings, and from 14 b 
that it is not more so. Hence etva: is equivalent to (jv, unless, 
by a further extension of the writer’s tendency to endow physical 
concepts with an ethical sense, it is to be regarded as the opposite 
to male perire* rather than ferire, so that the first three clauses of 
the verse amount to no more than an expansion of the thought 
of Gen. i. 31, ‘and God saw everything that He had made, and, 
behold, it was very good.’ In any case it can only be physical 
life with which Pseudo-Solomon regards creatures other than 
man to be endowed ; indeed, in ii 23, he makes man’s conditional 
endowment with spiritual immortality to be identical with the 
creation in God’s image ascribed to him in the Old Testament, 
and therefore to be the feature distinguishing him from the rest 
of the creation. It is by no means necessary to assume that the 
author of Wisdom, in such passages as these, must needs have 
been confronted with all the consequences of his statements, or 
have been careful to clearly and accurately expound his thought, 
or even have been absolutely consistent with himself. Neverthe- 


112 pi) (ndodre Odvarov év 
13. a Oeds Odvarov 
b od82 répwera: én’ dawreig 
14a yap els 7d elva: 7a wavra, 
b wat ai yevéoes Tod 
wal ob« éorw ev abrais pappaxov dréOpov. 
* Osiander, quoted by Grimm, op. ait. p. 62. 
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less, there seems to be no sufficient reason, in this case, to assume 
that in i 14 he is making any assertion which would conflict 
with the statement made in ii 23. If this be so, all that the 
passage need be taken to mean is something such as this: just 
as God appointed to man a destiny of happy immortality and 
did not Himself ordain the eternal death by which that destiny 
is forfeited, so the world of lower created things was endowed 
with the power to perpetuate and maintain itself, each thing 
enjoying its natural span, without any inherent element of 
destruction to disturb the Creator's original appointment. It 
would seem that any other explanation of this verse involves 
the necessity of charging Pseudo-Solomon with serious confusion 
and looseness of thought ; a charge which has indeed been made 
by more than one commentator, but perhaps a little hastily '. 

If the view here adopted be correct, the timely and natural 
death of living things is regarded in this passage as involved in 
their original constitution, and as consistent with their having 
been created eis 7d efvar. So far as the lower creatures are con- 
cerned, the ultimate cause of physical death is therefore attributed 
to God. No direct statement is afforded us of the author’s 
belief with regard to the case of man. But if it be legitimate to 
form an opinion at all as to his position, the balance of proba- 
bility favours the supposition that he held that man too was 
intended to be mortal, and that physical death was no introduc- 
tion of the devil or consequence of Adam’s sin. For, in the first 
place, this view would be the more consistent with that which 
has been deduced above with regard to the case of the lower 
creatures ; secondly, the belief might as easily as the opposite 
view be derived from Genesis? ; and, lastly, the author’s philo- 

? Grimm dismisses a view akin to that advocated above in the following words : 
‘Wollte man endlich mit Lyran. 7d elva: von dem Bestand und der Erhaltung der 
Gattungen verstehen, so wirde der Satz keine Anwendung auf die Menschheit 
erleiden, bei welcher es sich kraft des Zusammenhangs um das Fortleben der 
Einzelnen handelt.’ But it is difficult to see how this verse could in any case 
be introduced otherwise than as an illustration of the general principle that the 
creation, as it left the hand of God, did not contain within itself the germ of its 
own destruction. The verse is valid as an illustration, and was hardly intended 
to be a complete analogy or a major premiss. 

* Gen. iii 19 would seem to imply that the Fall introduced premature death rather 
than death absolutely. Cf. Prof. Charles’ note, already referred to, on Apoc. Baruch 


xxiii 4. But on the other hand it would seem that Gen. iii 22 implies that Adam 
would not have died had he, by innocence, retained access to the tree of life. 
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sophical opinions about the soul and its relation to the body 
would go far to prevent him from regarding physical death as an 
anomaly to be accounted for '. 

The interesting question whether the writer of Wisdom 
regarded the natural world as marred by the Fall, and subjected 
to vanity in consequence of it, must be decided by the exegesis of 
this same verse. Perhaps the only becoming attitude towards the 
question is one of scepticism. Had the verse run (i 14) ‘ and the 
generative powers of the world were healthsome, and there was 
no poison of destruction in them,’ the inference would have been 
suggested that Pseudo-Solomon regarded the course of the world 
as no longer what it was intended to be. But in 14 c he uses 
éorw, and eloiv is therefore to be supplied in the preceding 
clause. Either, then, he is describing the organic world as it 
actually is, in which case he does not recognise a cosmical effect 
of human sin, but regards ‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw’ as 
Nature according to God’s appointment ; or else he is represent- 
ing it as it essentially and ideally zs, but as it actually only was. 
The latter meaning seems to be equally possible as the former, 
for, as Grimm points out’, év airais may be construed either by 
unter ihnen or by in thnen, i.e. in their essence ; it would imply 
that, if there is an element of imperfection in the world, it is 
accidental and not essential to its course. Instead of attempting 
to decide between the two alternatives, one may perhaps venture 
to doubt whether they presented themselves to Pseudo-Solomon’s 
thought. 

It may be taken as quite possible, then, for all that is said 
in the Book of Wisdom to the contrary, that its writer did not 
regard the bodily mortality of man as introduced by the sin of our 
first parents and the initiative of the devil ; and that he did not 
embrace, if he was aware of, the idea which we meet with later 
in St. Paul, and in other Jewish writers, of a frustration of the 
original destiny of Nature resulting from the same cause. No 


more definite statements than these, perhaps, can be hazarded 
with reasonable certainty. 


* In vii 1 the inheritance of physical death from Adam by all men is definitely 
stated, but there is no hint that this is a consequence of Adam’s sin. Yet even 
so cautious and accurate a writer as Drummond says that this passage asserts 
physical death to be transmitted ‘from the first offender’ (Philo Judaeus). 

* Op. cit. pp. 62-63. 
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Returning now to the doctrine of ii 24, that spiritual or eternal 
death entered into the human world by the envy of the devil, we 
are at once struck with the writer’s advance upon Old Testament 
history. It must be assumed that his teaching is based upon the 
narrative of Gen. iii'. We then have here the earliest known 
instance of the identification of the serpent of Paradise with the 
devil*. This identification, the attribution of envy as a motive 
to the tempter, and the doctrine that death, in the sense in which 
it here seems to be used, was introduced by him, are noteworthy 
‘developments’ of Old Testament teaching. The pronounced 
dualism implied in Pseudo-Solomon’s Ahrimanic conception of 
Satan is also an advance upon previous Alexandrian thought *. 

On the other hand, this writer’s treatment of the serpent is 
widely different from that of Philo, by whom it is allegorised into 
a symbol for temptation arising from the sensuous nature (jdovn)*, 
and in whose system a personification of what is called ‘the 
principle of evil ’ finds no place®. 


It only remains now to inquire whether the Book of Wisdom 
contains any teaching which might be regarded as an anticipation 


* When M. Bois (of. cit. pp. 296, 297) questions this, and sees in the devil 
(ch, ii 24) rather the instigator of Cain than the tempter of Eve, or at any rate 
the equal possibility of either identification, he would seem to overlook the fact 
that Genesis mentions or assumes no such instigator in the former case; and 
that the context here requires ‘death’ to be used in such a sense that it is only 
applicable to the wicked. When he sees, in x 1, 2, the implication that ‘le péché 
d’Adam a été sans importance grace a l’intervention de la Sagesse,’ and asserts 
‘Le premier pécheur de marque et de portée que cite Pseudo-Salomon dans sa 
revue historique, c’est Cain,’ he would seem to be confounding Adam’s personal 
repentance (generally supposed to be meant by Wisdom’s ‘deliverance’ of him 
‘out of his transgression’) with innocuousness of his sin to his descendants, 
which is what Pseudo-Solomon must be taken to have affirmed before the above 
conclusion could be drawn, That Adam's sin is passed over very lightly in this 
passage (chap. x) is both true and noteworthy. But when M. Bois adds that 
Cain ‘est mis en antithése avec le juste Adam,’ he is attributing to its author 
an estimate of Adam which he does not profess. 

* The assertion of Gratz (Gesch. der Juden iii 444) that Wisd. ii 24 is a Christian 
interpolation has perhaps never been taken seriously. 

* See Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 2. Aufil., iii 2. 

* De Mund. Opif. 56. 

* Dahne (Alex.-Jiid. Religionsphilosophie ii p. 172) supposed &4Bodos here to 
refer to the serpent as interpreted by Philo, and not to the personal Satan. But 
(1) $@évqw S:aBddov would then be meaningless ; (2) if the conception of Satan as 
a personal tempter of man was known to Ben Sira, it is hardly likely that it would 
not be familiar to Pseudo-Solomon. 
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of the later doctrine of original sin; any hint of transmitted sin- 
fulness of nature derived from the fall of the first parents of the 
race. The question does not involve lengthy discussion, inas- 
much as the few passages which have any bearing upon it are not 
obscure. 
In viii 20 Solomon is represented as having entered into a 
‘ body undefiled’ in consequence of the ‘ goodness’ of his soul in 
its previous state of existence (ua@dAov 32 dyabds dv els 
dylayrov). Though his body was admittedly derived from Adam 
by natural descent, and inherited the mortal nature common to 
all men (vii 1), it was nevertheless ‘ undefiled ’ when his soul was 
first united with it. The force of the word dyiavroy is not 
diminished by the fact that the writer professed the spiritualism 
characteristic of the Alexandrian school ; for he nowhere teaches 
that the body, or that matter in general, is inherently or actively 
evil. If any conclusion be drawn, therefore, from the verse in 
question, it must be that Pseudo-Solomon knew of no doctrine of 
an inherent and necessary sinfulness propagated by descent from 
Adam'. Yet though the idea of a universal taint of sin, derived 
from the Fall, is excluded, that of an inborn and hereditary sinful 
tendency in particular peoples is not foreign to the Book of 
Wisdom. The justification for this statement is not to be sought 
in x 4, where a- causal connexion is asserted between Cain’s 
crime and the deluge ; because the evil influence of Cain upon 
his posterity, dwelt upon in other writings of this time, might 
result solely from force of example and intercourse’, and does not 
require the presupposition of inherited viciousness of character. 
Its proof is rather to be derived from xii 10, 11%, where 
inborn and transmitted corruption, caused by the curse of their 
ancestor by Noah *, is unmistakably attributed to the Canaanites. 
* In agreement with this conclusion are the facts (1) that in x 1 Adam's 
transgression is mentioned without a hint of entailed effects, and, in so far as 
it concerned himself at least, as remediable; (2) that man’s natural frailty is 
admitted, as well as the necessity of divine assistance for the acquisition of 


wisdom (viii 21), though no allusion is made to inborn universal sinfulness in 
order to account for it. 


2 Josephus actually adopts this view (Ant. i 2, 2). 
ob« dyvody wovnpa yéveots 
wat Eupuros xaxia abrav, 
wai ob 6 Aojpopds abrav els alava, 


onéppa yap xarnpapévoy dn’ apis. 


t 
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A commentator has seen in this verse an ‘adumbration’ of the 
doctrine of original sin’. It would be more accurate to say 
a‘ preparation for it.’ The possibility, and indeed the actuality, of 
transmission of a depraved nature by physical descent is plainly 
asserted ; but the one essential feature of the doctrine of original 
sin, derivation of a universal taint from Adam's transgression, is 
altogether wanting. The Book of Wisdom shows us, in fact, all 
the collected materials for the elaboration of the doctrine ; the 
introduction from without of evil and (spiritual) death, the trans- 
gression of ‘the protoplast, the local actuality of transmitted 
viciousness, the universal frailty of the race; the data all are 
here, but in the same disconnected form in which we meet with 
them again in Philo. Their unification, however, into a doctrine 
of an inherited fallen nature, to which Pseudo-Solomon and Philo 
came so near, was effected by a writer who was their countryman 
if not their contemporary, probably before St. Paul committed 
his teaching on the question to the Christian Church. 


F. R. TENNANT. 


1 Mr. Deane, The Book of Wisdom, in loc. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
TERM ‘SUBSTANCE’: Parr I. 


A MERE word is the common symbol for everything that is 
transient and unsubstantial. And yet words survive the men 
who coin them, and have a history of their own. It is often said 
that they lose force as time goes on, and fail to do the work 
originally required of them. But this is only part of the truth. 
They also gain. And they gain not by mere accretion, or by 
the accidental growth of various associations: they are capable 
of gradual change of environment, adaptation to new circum- 
stances, and therefore of continually renewed life. 

The purpose of the present papers is to trace the history of one 
word which, with its Greek and Latin equivalents and certain 
other words allied to it in significance, has had a lasting and vital 
influence on two important branches of theological thought. 
The word substance is not by nature a theological term: it had 
already grown old in the service of philosophy before it appeared 
in the theological vocabulary. With all these associations upon 
it, it was used to help in the determination of a vexed question 
as to the Nature of God. In later days, and in very different 
circumstances, it was used as a means towards a precise formula 
of Eucharistic doctrine. In both uses it has still a considerable 
importance for us. It still stands in the Creed that is repeated 
at every celebration of Holy Communion: and it is still heard 
in the controversy that rages over the exact meaning of the 
Eucharistic gift. A history such as this contains no dramatic 
situations or striking events: it may serve a purpose, if it helps to 
clear up the meaning of a term which we all use as an inheritance 
from our predecessors. 

The history of a word or group of words is, of course, unin- 
telligible apart from the ideas with which they have been connected; 
and it will therefore be necessary to go back upon the well-worn 
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story of Greek philosophy, in order that we may approach our 
present question from the right point of view. The greatest 
names in this as in every other inquiry of this kind are those of 
Plato and Aristotle. But these require some slight introduction 
for the special purpose before us, and to this we proceed. 

The Greek philosophers concerned themselves with nature as 
an object of perception, and their questions were all of them 
affected by this fact. It is true that they strove to introduce 
some principle or order and unity into the world and, as we say, 
explain it; but the chief interest of their speculation was to 
distinguish clearly the true from the false. It required but little 
observation to show that the reports of the senses were not all 
equally to be trusted, and they needed to know when they were 
in contact with reality and when they were under the influence 
of delusion. They dealt with these questions in the light of 
certain principles that seem to have been rather taken for granted 
than fully argued and verified. It seemed clear to them that 
Truth—that which was real and trustworthy—was one thing and 
not many: and was permanent ard changeless, not subject to 
change. These principles lie at the root of the efforts of the 
earlier Physical philosophers to find one form of matter out of 
which all else had come: they are still more prominent in the 
Eleatic School: and the negative philosophy of Heracleitus as 
well as the scepticism of Protagoras depended upon the despair 
of ever finding any one existence which was unaffected by 
diversity and change. It is clear that these principles might have 
received metaphysical treatment only: it might have been the 
sole object of the philosophy of Greece to search for the one 
underlying reality. But the work of Socrates, if we may trust 
Aristotle in regard to it, brought in a new point of view, and one 
of the highest significance. Socrates, by his demand for universal 
definitions', initiated a new method of investigation, the logical 
method. He seems to have held it as an axiom, not only that 
the real being of a thing was one and unchangeable, but also that 
thought was in a measure competent to attain to it, provided 
it could attain a definition which absolutely satisfied all possible 
cases or individual instances of the thing defined. Hence he 
criticises the definitions offered him by suggesting puzzling cases, 

Ar. Met. i 6 p. 987 b. 1-4. 

VOL. II. Q 
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and a definition is held to have proved inadequate, if it fails to 
cover the difficult case suggested. On the other hand, a man 
who could produce a definition which survived this test would 
have thereby demonstrated that he possessed real knowledge and 
not mere opinion on the thing in question. To Socrates, as to 
others, reality was one and unchangeable: and not only this, 
but the test of possessing knowledge of this reality was found by 
him, unless he is misrepresented, in the possession of a consistent 
idea of it. When Socrates raised his questions as to the nature 
of things, he asked always ri éoriy éxacrov', and the like: the 
answer which was to define the real being of the subject under 
discussion, would have stated its oteia. This is the first word of 
which we must consider the history. 

We are now at this point. A definite philosophical interest 
has grown up, the object of which is the establishment of a clear 
criterion between reality and mere appearance. Certain definite 
views are in existence as to the nature of reality, and the signs of 
imperfect untrustworthy reality. And the name for the real 
being of things is ovela. It is clear, therefore, that the word 
ovefa and any other terms that are connected with it will vary in 
meaning according to the varying views adopted of Reality. We 
have seen that Socrates, dealing with the problem of knowledge, 
made a consistent idea to be the type of true knowledge. Plato 
goes a step further than this: the clear and consistent idea is not 
merely true knowledge, it is a knowledge of truth®. He has 
passed from the region of criticism upon the ordinary facts of 
knowledge, into the region of metaphysics. His aim is more 
systematic: the result of his labours, if it were to be achieved, 
would be a system of philosophy, a scheme of all reality. There 
are many questions involved in any statement as to Plato’s 
thought: his various works present very different points of view 
from time to time. We cannot discuss them at length, and by 
parenthesis : they require a separate treatise to themselves. But 
we may, perhaps, say without fear of contradiction that Plato 
never departed very far from the position at which he had arrived 
by reflexion upon the teaching of Socrates: he sought the real 
being of things always in their general character, not in their 

' Xen. Mem. iv 6 1. 
2 Zeller, Gesch. d. griech. Phil, vol. ii pp. 470 ff. 
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particular manifestations; reality was for him always a system of 
principles or thoughts of a universal kind, which were expressed 
with more or less loss of fullness in the world of ordinary 
experience. 

There is no room for question as to this point in the dialogues 
representing the Ideal Theory. The Ideas are sharply contrasted 
with their copies in the world, and the latter are allowed to 
possess only a kind of relative reality’. Though never attained 
by bodily sight they have been the object of vision to the Soul 
in an ante-natal state*: and the things of sense come into being 
by partaking in the Ideas, and are capable of giving rise to real 
knowledge by recalling to the soul the memory of its past 
experience of the Ideas*. They form a system or whole culmin- 
ating in the Idea of Good *. 

It is obvious that Plato, if he had done nothing else but put 
forward this theory, would have given the movement of thought 
a strong bias in one direction. There are, however, certain other 
positions of his which have had an effect in later speculation. It 
would seem—if the prevailing modern theory of Plato’s mental 
history be a true one—that he became in later days highly 
dissatisfied with the Ideal Theory. The dialogue Parmenides 
represents the criticism and rejection of the theory. Plato still 
is disposed to find the real Being of things in their abstract and 
universal aspect: but he is aware of the grave difficulties involved 
in the cruder form of the Ideal Theory. A form of conceptualism 
is suggested ®, but it is immediately rejected: and therefore 
speculation proceeds upon the old assumptions. The dialogue 
leads to no positive conclusion. But in its course various 
primary conceptions emerge in connexion with Unity —Existence, 
Difference, Sameness, Otherness, Time. A host of dialectical 
difficulties are presented in regard to them, with which we are 
fortunately not concerned. What is important for us is that a list 
of fundamental ideas appears in the Sophist, the Theaetetus, and 
the Zimaeus, which are closely similar to those just named in the 
Parmenides*. It would appear that these lists are a kind of 

Cf. Phaedo 78 a and 65 D, where the ideas are said to be drdvraw obcia. 
Cf. Phaedrus 247 D 


Phaedrus 250. Phaedo 100 Cf. Rep. 517 Bc. 
Parm. 132 B. 


* Existence, Sameness, Otherness, Motion, Rest, Soph. 250-256; Existence, 
Q2 
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anticipation of schemes of Categories like those of Aristotle, but 
they are not necessarily mere general terms. Plato speaks of 
them in the Sophist as yévn, but in the Philebus he says adyra ra 
viv dvra dvaddBwper (23 C) when he is introduc- 
ing his list: in the Timaeus (35 B) they are the ingredients of the 
Soul, and are described a few lines above as «lin oiclas. Thus, 
though Plato may be said here to anticipate schemes of Cat- 
egories, he in no way approaches a conceptualist point of view. 
The various fundamental principles form by their combination the 
things of experience, but they are the ultimate realities. 

We have said that Plato transformed Socrates’ principle from 
a test of knowledge into a metaphysical principle conveying access 
to reality. This change has had important results. It gives, of 
necessity, a peculiar value to merely logical method, and tends to 
place thought somewhat unduly under the control of language. 
This may be illustrated in several ways. It is difficult to believe 
that Plato could have seriously regarded the method of division 
(d:alpeors) as a means of discovery, after the manner pursued in the 
Sophist and Politicus, unless he had attributed an excessive value 
to the mere logical process. And again the prolonged discussion 
of the meaning of 1d yi) dv, of negation, of false opinion, is really 
governed and made possible by the necessary conditions of 
language. It is possible to make a confusion between existence 
and non-existence, between the Many and the One, by what we 
can hardly help calling verbal jugglery—like those who jest, who 
say when they are crumbling a thing ‘We are making many things 
of one’ (Meno 77 A). And there is a real philosophical problem 
involved. Plato dealt with it mainly under the forms of logic, 
and this was made easier for him because of the nature and 
origin of his theory of real Being—the meaning he gave to ovcta. 
We may mention here that there is in one place (Rep. 509 B) 
a sign of a tendency towards a negative theory of Being, such as 
might easily arise out of a method of dialectical criticism, like 
that, for instance, in the Parmenides. The Idea of the Good— 
the climax of all existing things—is said to be éméxewa rijs ovolas. 


Likeness, Unlikeness, Sameness, and Otherness, Theaet. 186 ; Existence, Sameness, 
Otherness, Tim. 35 8B. In the Philebus a somewhat different list of principles 
appears: the Limited, the Unlimited, that which is combined of both, and the cause 
of the combination, which last is ultimately identified with reason, 23 cD, 30 E. 
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That is, it transcends all known modes of existence and at the 
same time makes them possible: just as the sun in the visible 
heavens not only gives to all things the power of being seen, but 
also their birth, growth, or sustenance, though it is not itself 
yéveors. So the Idea of Good gives to the objects of knowledge 
not only the being-known, dAAd kai 7d re ri adrois 
mpoceivat, ovolas dvtos Tob add’ éméxewa rijs ovoias 
mpeoBela cat trepexovtos. We shall meet with this idea 
again. At the same time, though it is possible to maintain that 
Plato’s thought is unduly under the influence of his language, yet 
he is not without a theory of language, and of the relation of 
words to thoughts and things. A word is said (Crat. 431 D) to be 
ovAAaBGv kal ypappdtwy thy ovolay tév mpaypdrwv 
pevos: it is an elxdév or image of a thing, and may be good or bad 
according as it imitates well or badly the thing of which it is 
acopy. But it always must fall short of the reality of the thing, 
otherwise it would cease to be an image altogether (Crat.432BC.)*. 
On the other hand a word is said to be d:avolas év pwn dorep 
eldwrov (Theaet. 208 C)—the vocal expression of a previously 
complete process of thought. ovxodv didvora pev Kat Adyos 
6 pev évtds tis mpds dudAoyos, 
erwvoudaOn didvoia .. . Td dn’ exelvns pedua bia Tod orduaros lov 
neta POdyyou Adyos (Soph. 263E). Thus language stands 
between thought and things in these two passages, and is said to 
imitate or reproduce both: but there is no consistent and regular 
theory of their relation. The word Adyos is extremely shifting 
in meaning: it covers everything from a simple word up to a 
definition or explanation—a sense of it which brings us back 
again to Socrates and his demand that people should be able 
Adyov &:86var of what they held and said. 

There is, we think, little doubt that Plato looked for ultimate 
reality always in the Universal, and that the ovcia of a thing to 
his mind was not the individual. There is practically no doctrine | 
of Personality in his writings, and he does not seem to have been 
troubled by the desire to form one. It is not quite the same 


* In Tim. 92 the whole physical world is said to be an ¢lév of that which is 
the object of reason : ydp d@dvara (Ga AaBdw Kai 5 
obrw (Gov Spardy dpard nepré xov, Tod vonTod alaOnrés, Kai dporos 
Te kal yé-yover, els ovpavds povoryeri)s div. 
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with Aristotle. He, too, is without a formal doctrine of Person- 
ality: but the individual holds a very different place in his 
writings to that assigned to it by Plato. We must pass on to 
consider his usage of ovofa and kindred words. 

There are difficulties in dealing with Aristotle, as with Plato. 
The chronology of his works would afford matter for serious 
discussion, if it were not that the question of their history and 
genuineness were more pressing still. We cannot deal with these 
by the way, and must again adopt a general line of policy, 
treating the main works as, at least, trustworthy sources of 
information as to the Aristotelian philosophy, and leaving all 
minute questions entirely aside. 

Plato had begun his course of speculation with the opposition 
of the One and the Many, the Changeless and the Changeable. 
And there was little doubt on which side he placed real Being. 
But his analysis failed, because it left the two sides of the 
antithesis in unmodified separation: there was no way of 
explaining their relation. Moreover, Plato looked askance on 
the contingent: his ideal was rather mathematical method than 
that which involved uncertainty or imperfect and probable con- 
clusions. In all these respects, Aristotle departed from the 
pattern of his master, and took a new line of his own. In the 
first place, he had a very wide view of the importance of all 
facts. In the treatise on the Parts of Animals (Bk. I, ch. v, 
pp-644-5) he deprecates the contempt which some were, apparently, 
inclined to pour on such studies. det pi) dvexepalvew maidixGs Thy 
mept tav ey yap pvarkois 
éveori t Oavpaordy. This principle—and it would be hard to 
find a better one for the pursuit of Natural Science—involved 
a method of collecting and dwelling upon hard facts, which could 
not but affect the conception of real being. A man who started 
with an unprejudiced interest in all facts, and who felt, as the 
passage above referred to shows, the pleasure of discovery in 
this region, could not fail to believe in and appreciate the reality 
of the contents of daily experience. He would be unlikely to 
arrive in the position of possessing two worlds, one of absolute 
reality, another of mere appearance. But with all this, Aristotle’s 
interest, like that of Plato, was in the fundamental nature of things, 
their otofa, and this he affirms is the proper interest of the 
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philosopher (Jet. I. ch. iii, p. 1005, a,b). But the precise defini- 
tion of it is not easy. 

There are three aspects from which Aristotle regarded the 
things of experience. There is the material aspect, the substance 
or matter out of which they are made; the formal aspect, that is, 
the principle or law of their structure ; and there is the empirical 
aspect, the composite individual result of the combination of form 
and matter. At different times Aristotle gives the name of 
ovsia or real being to each of these. There is a further almost 
grammatical sense of ovefa in which it stands for a subject of 
a sentence, and is most completely satisfied by the case of a proper 
name. This is called zpérn otcia in the Categories: and is 
opposed to devrépa ovola, the names of the species or genera to 
which the ap@rat ovciat belong!. It would be easy to illustrate 
the various senses indicated above from the main works of 
Aristotle: a very large portion of his writing is occupied with 
the discussion of ovcia in various connexions. It is not so easy, 
but is more important at the present point, to try to ascertain 
whether there is any consistent idea running through all the uses 
of the word. At first sight the whole matter seems to be involved 
in utter confusion. Aristotle accepts as Plato did a contrast 
between form and matter, between the universal formal principle 
and the dead material upon which the form is imposed: and it is 
easy to see that he understands and appreciates the reasons which 
led Plato to find reality in the form. He himself identifies efdes 
or popdy with ovefa in a host of passages. He was, of course, 
gravely dissatisfied with Plato’s disposition to separate the formal 
principle from the empirical manifestation of it. But the desire 
to correct this will not by itself explain the usage which we 
actually find in the works. If we may venture to offer an 
explanation, it is that he thought of oteia as a process rather than 
a mere substance, and gives the name to aspects or stages in it 
which are parts of a whole. 

If the philosophy of Plato was governed by logical precon- 
ceptions, Aristotle was mainly under the influence of physical 


1 Cat.c.p.2a.v ovola toriv Te Kal Kai Aeyopévy Kad’ 
bmoxerpévou Aéyera, év Twi torw . . . Sedrepa A€yovra 
év ois eldeow al mpwrws odcias AcySpevas Tara Te Kal 7a Tdv 
rn. 
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ideas. His attention was arrested by the phenomena of growth 
or becoming, the process by which a thing becomes something 
other than it was and yet retains its identity. A given matter 
(An or troxelpevoy or ovcia) is the permanent substratum upon 
which change takes place. This is conceived mainly on general 
lines, in which matter is the basis of all change’. Matter is 
the contingent, that which is capable of taking on various 
shapes: in this sense we find it called otcia*. But here enters 
a very important and significant idea. Matter, though in itself 
indifferent, and defined in none of the ways which are possible to 
it, yet zs duvdue: all that it may become in fact (évepye‘a). That 
is, there is a close relation between the undeveloped indifferent 
stage in the theoretical process and the condition of realization. 
It is not that a perfectly alien and dead matter is stamped from 
without as it were domep éxuayeiov with form: the process of 
reality consists in the manifestation of determinate realizations 
of what was otherwise merely possible. The process is, of course, 
not one in time. There is no time at which matter exists in pure 
indeterminateness and then proceeds to take on form: but the 
actual manifestations in experience are analogous to a process 
such as has been described. If this is the real meaning and drift 
of Aristotle’s thought, it becomes easy to see how he can identify 
ovcia with so many different ideas. It is the matter out of which 
things come: but it is also the form in which the potentiality 
of the material substratum is realized. For the form and the 
matter are not combined accidentally as two irreconcilable 
opposites: they have a natural affinity for one another; the 
entry of the form is the due exposition of the capacity of the 
matter, and the result; rd cvvodov, is the end of the process in 
which its earlier stages are explained. This also may, therefore, 
be called otofa. Again, the process may be regarded under the 
Category of Cause, and here we find the same usage in regard 


De Gen. and Corr. 1 iv p. 320 a. 2 82 padsoTa pev Kai Kvpiws 7d 
vov yevécews Kal pOopas Sexrixdv, tpdwov Bé Twa Kal Td GAdas peraBodais, 

2 Met. A. iii p. 983 b. 8 é yap 7a. nal ef ob mpwrov, 
ai els 8 pOeiperar TeAEvTaiov, THs pev ovoias imopevovans, Tois 
Kal dpxhy pacw (ol Tav elvas 
raw évrev. So we find Aristotle speaking of the four elements as ovoia, De Cael. 
IIL i, p. 298 a. 29. 
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to oveia. It may be identified with the material cause, or with 
the formal—the principle governing the development of the 
thing—, or with the final cause—the end for which it exists. 
Or further, more comprehensively, the whole nature of a thing, 
i vows, may be described as the ovcfa. It is a fatal error to 
make tiv iow énecodiddn éx tov poxOnpa 
tpaywdia, Met. N. iii p. 1090, b. 19, 20: the process must be 
continuous from end to end and cover all that occurs within 
it; and then from time to time various aspects of it, all equally 
necessary to the whole, may be treated separately and given 
predominance. 

It would seem that in the end Aristotle follows Plato in 
dropping out the material element from the most perfect type 
of existence. The Life of God, the supreme Reality, is indeed 
a process, but is pure form: it is reflexion upon reflexion, vénous 
voncews, Met. A. ix p. 1074 b. 34. And this conception of ideal 
perfection affects his estimate of the world, especially in regard 
to human life. Thus, though the physical principles are largely 
used in the theoretical exposition of the State, yet the imitation 
of the Divine life is set out as an ideal for human aspiration. And 
this would mean a tendency to disparage the material side of life, 
Eth. N. X viii. 

The philosophy of Plato and Aristotle is difficult to present 
with any accuracy in a short form, because of the wealth of 
material. It is hard to make any statement that is beyond 
controversy, and it would be impossible within the present limits 
of space to discuss all that can be said on the subject, or to give 
all the references. The philosophers who followed Plato and 
Aristotle have met with a less kindly fate. There is comparatively 
little remaining of their works, and that little is in a fragmentary 
form: in fact, until we come to Plotinus, there is no philosopher 
of the first rank at all complete, unless Sextus Empiricus be so 
called. In many cases it is probably true that the world has not 
lost much: but considering the effect which Stoic philosophy had 
upon later generations, it is greatly to be regretted that its 
remnants are so fragmentary. 

Zeller notes, as a ground for disbelieving the story of the total 
disappearance of the writings of Aristotle on the death of 
Theophrastus, the strong influence exercised by his philosophy 
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upon the Stoics'. The Stoics, it seems, were pure materialists. 
The opposition between Matter and Form ceased to trouble them 
seriously: and they spoke of a primary matter without qualities 
(amowos tAn) which gradually under the influence of right Reason 
or God took definite shape, in the four elements first, and then by 
a process of evolution in the visible world. This seems to be an 
exaggeration of the Aristotelian doctrine already noted of the 
tmoxelfyevov. The whole of this process was one of material 
change. God, or Reason, was also material, a form of etherealized 
fire. Thus ovoia to the mind of a Stoic must have meant matter 
and nothing more. The Stoic position seems to have depended 
on the principle that anything capable of action and reaction was 
material*: and they extended their materialism to qualities and 
habits of the mind, the only exception being the Aexra*. The 
Reason or Divine Power which governed the world (sometimes 
called Adyos) implanted fragments of itself in the world (omeppartixoi 
Adyo): under this guidance the world passed through a series of 
recurring cycles: there was an evolution upwards from the dzouos 
dAn, which after passing through éx¥peors or destruction by fire, 
recurred exactly in the same form as before*. The Stoics seem 
to have used all the regular phraseology of Greek philosophy: 
they spoke of afria, of the Soul and its capacities, and the like: 
but they gave a materialistic interpretation to all such phrases, 
and their evolution was one that could easily have been expressed 
in terms of the integration of matter and the dissipation of 
motion, if they had had such ideas at command. But as we 
read discussions of Stoic philosophy or note the influence of 
their terms, we cannot but feel that their terms were largely 
independent of their physical theory, and had effect upon 
thinkers who did not accept a materialistic view of ovcia. 
We have thus far a threefold association with the word ovgia. 
It brings to mind the contrast of the ideal with the phenomenal 
world : in precise opposition to this it suggests material being : 
1 Zeller, Gesch. d. griech, Phil. vol. ii p. 146. 


2 Cf. Plut. adv. Sto. c. 30 dvra yap péva 7a Karodow (oi wedi) 
Svros 70 maeiv Te Kal 


® Cf. Zeller, iv pp. 152-6. For the materiality of es cf. Philo, Quod Deus Imm. 


298. 
* Cf. Stob. Eel. Phys. i (ed. Heeren), pp. 60, 66, 178, 312-16, 370 ; Diog. La. vii 
§ 132 &c. 
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and through Aristotle it is connected with the ideas of Form and 
Cause, Purpose and Nature, as well as with the material sub- 
stratum. From the point of view of a history of a theological term, 
it will not be necessary to dwell at any length on the Sceptics or 
the Epicureans, The latter, the godless Epicureans as they were 
called, held a physical theory of the world and explained the 
physical order by means of an atomic philosophy. They did not 
therefore contribute a new point of view, and their theories as to 
the gods made theologians shy of adopting their views or even 
reading their works. Thus the liberal-minded Origen, who put 
his theological pupils through a course of Greek philosophy, 
deemed it unnecessary to lead them to the works of Epicurus 
and his school. And in like manner the Sceptics, as represented 
by Sextus Empiricus, were too negative in their doctrine to be of 
service to our purpose. They introduced no new view of reality, 
but with great acuteness and subtlety they pointed out the 
difficulties in the old ones. Their aim was strictly negative : 
tending not to a positive theory at all, but to suspense of judge- 
ment as regards all theories. 
T. B. STRONG. 


2 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Ovatio Panegyrica, c. xiii. 
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LATIN LISTS OF THE CANONICAL BOOKS. 


2. AN UNPUBLISHED STICHOMETRICAL LIST FROM 
THE FREISINGEN MS OF CANONS. 


1. THE more important of the two lists which here follow—that 
printed on. the left-hand page—is, so far as I know, now published for 
the first time. I derive it from Monac. lat. 6243 (olim Frising. 43), 
a MS of canons which belonged as early at any rate as the twelfth 
century to Freisingen, in the immediate neighbourhood of its present 
home at Munich. The collection of which this MS is the unique 
representative is described by Maassen in his Geschichte der Quellen, 
etc., pp. 476-486. He attributes the MS to the beginning of the ninth 
century ; but seeing that there are a number of pieces added to the 
original collection, each in a different hand, and that of these additions 
one refers to the year 755 (Council of Verneuil), another to 756 
(Council of Aschaim under Tassilo of Bavaria), and a third to ¢. 780- 
785 (list of bishops of the Bavarian districts), I do not see how the 
conclusion can be resisted that the original collection was made and 
written out not later than about the middle of the eighth century. 
These additions further prove that the MS was either written in Bavaria 
or brought there immediately after it was written. 

The list of canonical books which I print begins on fol. 189 4, and 
falls outside of what Dr. Maassen describes as die Sammlung der Hand- 
schrift von Freisingen which, according to him, commences on fol. 11 
with the words IN NOMINE DOMINI IESV CHRISTI INCIPIVNT CANONES 
and ends on fol. 189 @ with the last of a series of decretals of Pope 
Gelasius. No doubt what falls between these two limits has a homo- 
geneous character of its own, and may properly be distinguished from 
the rest when we come to the analysis of the component parts of the 
MS: but it does not correspond to the characteristics, either external 
or internal, of foll. 1-10, 189-191, to distinguish them from the inter- 
vening ‘collection’ quite as sharply as Dr. Maassen does. Externally 
foll. 1-191 are all by the same scribe, and are all connected by a single 
system of notation of the quaternions ; fresh hands begin, and the con- 
tinuous signatures of the gatherings end, at fol. 192. Internal evidence 
tells a similar tale, for the documents contained on foll. 1-10 belong all 
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to the fourth century—the Law of Constantine against Arius, the 
Council of Damasus of a.p. 382", and a very primitive version of 
some of the Canons of Nicaea and Sardica combined’. Thus our list 
of canonical books, which occupies from fol. 189 4 to fol. 191 4 (being 
the last document in the hand of the original scribe), comes to us with 
good credentials and in good company. 

Much weight cannot of course in itself be laid on the ascription of 
the list to St. Jerome: the names of the great Fathers, especially Jerome 
and Augustine, were almost the common property of scribes and 
copyists. Yet while I see nothing that tells necessarily for a later date 
than the first half of the fifth century—the mention of the term ¢heotocos 
in line 45 of the Confession of Faith militates against a date earlier 
than circa A.D. 400—I seem to see various indications that point to 
a date not much later than 400. Some of these it is true may be satis- 
fied by admitting an early date only for the Greek original from which 
the biblical list and stichometry professes to be drawn (iuxta grecum 
ostenditur) ; but this line of argument would do no more than transpose 
the centre of interest, for a fourth-century stichometry would be no less 
important in Greek than in Latin. 

2. The second and subordinate list, which I reproduce here mainly 
for the purpose of comparison with the first, was printed from a Vatican 
MS (Reginae 199, fol. 84a: saec. xii) by F. Arevalo in his edition of 
the works of Sedulius (Rome, A.D. 1794), p. 429°. I derive my text, 
however, directly from a photograph which the Rev. K. Lake of Lincoln 
College was allowed, by the kindness of Father Ehrle, to take on my 
behalf. The list occurs in the middle of an imperfect work de Numeris 
—the rest of which is printed in Arevalo’s edition of St. Isidore of 
Seville (vii 397)—where it comes in rather oddly as an illustration of the 
number Two, some books being canonical, some on the other hand 
apocryphal. The non-canonical list, which I do not reproduce as it 
would be foreign to my present purpose, is that of the Gelasian Decree, 
and as Pope Gelasius is actually named in the preface to the list, it is 
clear that in its present form the list cannot be earlier than the sixth 
or seventh century. The only other source named in the preface is 
St. Athanasius, whose authority is therefore presumably invoked in con- 
nexion with the list of Biblical or canonical books: but it seems to me 
less likely that the Latin compiler had access to the list of St. Atha- 
nasius in the 39th Festal Epistle than to some later document like the 
Pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis. 

* Printed in J. T. S., July 1900, p. 554- 

? Printed by Maassen, Geschichte der Quellen, etc., pp. 921-923. 

* See for this and for the Codex Sinaiticus Zahn’s Geschichte des ntl. Kanons 
(II i 384 ff.)—a vast repertory of information, of my indebtedness to which I make 
acknowledgement here once for all. 
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STICHOMETRICAL LIST FROM THE FREISINGEN MS 
(Monacensis lat. 6243 fol. 189 4). 


Secundum Hieronimum ordo scripturarum necnon et uersuum quae 
habentur in canone ueteris testamenti quae de hebreo translata est et 
secundum ipsorum sententiam xxii libros compotati sunt iuxta ipsorum 
scilicet numerum litterarum hebraicarum, quarum ordo et numerus 

5 uersuum iuxta grecum ostenditur. 

Sic Genesis habet uersus numero Tit Cccviunt 
Exodus habet uersus numero Ili ccc 
Leuiticum habet uersus numero Tl pcc 
Numeri habet uersus numero Ill DXXxv 
Deuteronomius _habet uersus numero Ti c 
Iesu Naue habet uersus numero lic 
Iudicum habet uersus numero fi L 
Ruth habet uersus numero cccxx 

hii libri habent uersus numero XXI CCCCXIII 

rs Regnorum sunt libri 111 sed secundum hebraeos computantur 11 
ita liber primus habet uersus numero Db 
liber u habet uersus numero CCCCXLIII 
liber 11 habet uersus numero il pc 
facti sunt uersus numero X XLII 


19. facti sunt scripsé: £5 (et sic semper) F 
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STICHOMETRICAL LIST FROM THE MS OF F. AREVALO 
( Vaticanus Reginae 199 fol. 84 2). 

Duobus sine dubio modis tota scriptura intellegenda est. primus 
itaque modus est intellegendi ut qui sunt libri qui scribendi legendi re- 
tinendi sunt ecclesia catholica intellegat. secundus autem modus est ut 
qui sunt libri qui nec legendi nec scribendi nec recipiendi sunt sciat. 

Ordo itaque diuinorum librorum quos ecclesia catholica scribere 5 
legere recipere debet secundum traditionem sanctorum uirorum et ortho- 
doxorum patrum, hoc est Gelasii papae cum Lxx episcopis eruditissimis 
uiris in sede apostolica urbis Romae, et secundum traditionem sancti 
Athanasii episcopi Alexandriae ciuitatis. 

Hoc est uetus testamentum qui Thorath aebraice, Nomos grece, Lex ro 


latine appellatur, numero uersuum CCCVIIII 
secundus liber qui Helismoth hebraice, Exodus grece, Exitus latine 
uocatur, numero uersuum ITI ccc 
tercius liber qui Vaiethra aebraice dicitur et aput nos Leuiticus 
appellatur, numero uersuum II DiI 15 
quartus liber qui Viciedaber hebraice, Rithmos grece, Numerus latine 
uocatur, numero uersuum Ill DXxx 
quintus liber qui Abdabarim hebraice, Deutronomium grece, Secunda 
Lex latine, numero uersuum III c 


hi sunt v libri Moysi qui aput grecos Pentatheocum appellantur, quod 20 
latine sonat v libri: penta enim grece v latine dicitur, theocus 
autem grece liber latine intellegitur. 

sextus itaque liber qui hebraice Iosuae Ben Nun, grece autem Sother 
Bar Nun, latine uero Saluator Filius Nun dicitur, 


numero uersuum I CCLXXXI 25 
septimus autem liber qui aput hebreos Sopthim et apud latinos Iudi- 
cum uocatur, numero uersuum if CLI 


hi sunt vit libri legis quos greci Eptatheochos appellant (epta enim 
grece vil latine, theocos grece libri uel libros latine) quos latini 
corruptae et strictae Eptaticum uocant. 30 

Post hos vit libros 111 libri Regum secuntur, qui aput hebreos appellan- 
tur duo libri Samuhel et duo secundi Malachim; ex nomine 
iudicis eorum Samuhel duos libros primos Regum appellauerunt et 
secundum proprietatem linguae eorum duos alios libros Malachim 
uocauerunt : Samuhel Precium Dei interpretatur, Malachim Regum 35 
latine dicitur : 


primus ergo Regum liber numero uersuum II D 
secundus numero uersuum CCCCXLIII 
tercius uero numero uersuum II D 


quartus uero numero uersuum II DC 40 
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4° 


45 


55 


30 Ster 


Paralypomenon sunt libri 1 et secundum 
hebreos computatur unus: ita 
liber 1 habet uersus numero 
liber 1 habet uersus numero 
facti sunt uersi numero 


25 Esdrae libri 1 et aput hebreos computatur 


unus: 
liber 1 habet uersus numero 
liber habet uersus numero 


facti sunt uersus numero 

liber 1 habet uersus numero 
Macchabeorum sunt libri 111, secundum he- 
braeos computantur 11: 


liber 1 habet uersus numero 
liber 11 habet uersus numero 
liber 111 habet uersus numero 
liber 1111 habet uersus numero 


facti sunt uersus numero 
Psalmorum liber1 habet uersus numero 
Salomonis libri v: ita 
prouerbia habet uersus numero 
sapientia Sirac habet uersus numero 
canticum canticorum habet uersus numero 
ecclesiastes habet uersus numero 
sapientia Salomonis habet uersus numero 
facti sunt uersus numero 
Tob liber 1 habet uersus numero 
secundum autem hebreos amplius 
habet uersus numero 
ergo sunt omnes uersus 


50 Prophetae numero xvI 


Esaiae liber 1 habet uersus numero 
Hieremiae cum Baruc et Lamentationem 
cum Epistula Aabet uersus numero 
Ezechihel liber 1 habet uersus numero 
Danihel liber habet uersus numero 


Libri x11 Prophetarum habent uersus 
numero 
facti sunt uersi numero 
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LIST OF THE FREISINGEN MS (continued) 


53- habet uersus scrifs#: lib v (sc libri v) F 


CCC Xxv 


Ii Dccc ti 


pcecc 


DCcx 
Til 
M DCCXX 


Ill Dccc 
L 


CCLXx 
CCLxx 
M DCCC 
Ili c 
DCCL 
Tl 
II DCCCL 
| Tl DCCL 
M CCX 
vx 
M DCCCL 
Ii DCV 
CCLXXx 
DCCCL 
MC 
VI DCCCLXx 
M DCCC 
M 
- 
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LIST OF THE MS OF F. AREVALO (continued) 


Nomina itaque librorum qui post istos x1 libros secuntur, haee sunt : 
Dabreiamin ebraice, Paralippenon grece, Pretermissorum uel Verba 
dierum latine ; qui diuiditur in duos libros: 
primus numero uersuum Ii CCLXX 
secundus numero uersuum Iii 
Hesdrae libri duo sunt: primus numero uersuum I CCXL 
secundus numero I Dccc 
Psalmorum liber qui Nabla hebraice grece Organum latine dicitur, 
numero uersuum Vc 
Salomonis libri tres : 50 
primus Masloth ebraice, Parabolae grece, Prouerbia latine dicitur, 
numero uersuum I DCCLX 
secundus qui Coeleth hebraice, Aecclesiastes grece, Contionator 
latine uocatur, numero uersuum I DCCXL 
tercius qui Sirasirim dicitur, latine autem Canticum Canticorum 55 
uocatur, numero uersuum CCLXXX 
Sapientia quae dicitur Salomonis numero uersuum I Lxx 
Sapientia Hiesu Filii Sirach numero uersuum il DCCC 
Liber Iob numero uersuum I Dcc 
si autem cum asteriscis Ti pcc 60 
Liber Tobi qui inter agiografa ponitur, numero uersuum I 
Prophetae maiores 1111 sunt, quorum libri nominantur nominibus eorum : 
Esaias hebraice, Salus Domini latine dicitur, 
numero uersuum DCCCXxXX 
Hieremias hebraice, Excelsus Domini latine uocatur, 65 
numero uersuum II DCCCx 
Ezechihel hebraice, Fortitudo Domini latine nominatur, 
numero uersuum Ill 
Danihel hebraice, Iudicium Domini latine appellatur, 
numero uersuum I Dxx 
Baruch hebraice id est x11 Prophetarum liber unus, 
numero uersuum DCCC 
Prophetarum omnium libri simul cum capitulis suis 
numero uersuum XVIIII CLXXV 
Hester libri duo: primus numero uersuum DCCL "5 
secundus numero uersuum Ii 
Machabeorum libri 1111 sunt : 
primus numero uersuum DXXV 
secundus numero uersuum DCCC 
tercius numero uersuum DCI 
quartus numero uersuum I cc 
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LIST OF THE FREISINGEN MS (continued) 


ITEM NOVI TESTAMENTI 
60 Euangeliorum libri 111 
secundum Mattheum liber habet uersus 
numero 
secundum Marcum liber habet uersus 
numero 
secundum Luca liber Aade¢ uersus numero 
secundum Iohannem liber habet uersus 
numero 
facti sunt uersus numero 
Actus apostolorum quos disscripsit Lucas 
70 euangelista liber habet uersus numero 
Epistulae apostolorum canonicae 
epistula Iocobi1 habet uersus numero 
epistula Petri habet uersus numero 
item epistula Petri 
secunda habet uersus numero 
epistula Iohannis 
prima habet uersus numero 
eiusdem secunda  habet uersus numero’ Lv 
cuius supra III habet uersus numero LXVIIII 
80 epistula Iudae zelotes habet uersus numero 
facti sunt 
Epistulae Pauli apostoli numero 
ad Romanos habet uersus numero 
ad Corinthios1 habet uersus numero 
ad Corinthios 11 habet uersus numero 
ad Galatas habet uersus numero 
ad Ephesios habet uersus numero 
ad Philippenses habet uersus numero 
ad Thesalloni- 
censes II habet uersus numero 
ad Colosienses habet uersus numero 
ad Timotheum 1 _habet uersus numero XCVII 
ad Filimonem habet uersus numero XLVIII 
ad Hebraeos habet uersus numero DCCL 
95 facti sunt uersus numero 
Apocalipsis Iohannis 
apostoli habet uersus numero ™ CCCC 


65. habet scripsi: om (per homocoteleuton, hab post lib) F 
dis*scripsit F 89. Thesollonicenses F* 
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LIST OF THE MS OF F. AREVALO (continued) 


Iudith liber numero uersuum i pccc 
Veteris testamenti libri simul numero uersuum CXXTI CCCXLVIII 
Noui testamenti libri hi sunt. 
um euangelia qui ex magistrorum nomine sunt nominati : 85 
Matheus hebraice, Donatus latine dicitur, 
numero uersuum II DC 
Marcus Excelsus interpretatur, numero uersuum I Dcc 
Lucas iste Consurgens interpretatur, numero uersuum II Dccc 
Iohannes Gratia Dei interpretatur, numero uersuum Ti ccc 
Actus apostolorum numero uersuum II Dccc 
Epistulae apostolorum canonicae vil, numero uersuum CCxXx 
Epistulae Pauli apostoli x11, numero uersuum ¥ CI 
Apocalipsis Iohannis apostoli, quae interpretatur Reuelatio, 
numero uersuum TI DCCCL 
Libri simul noui testamenti numero uersuum XX CCCXX 
Vtriusque testamenti simul libri numero uersuum CCII DCLXVIII 


[What follows in the MS of Arevalo, namely the Gelasian list of 
non-canonical books, is unaccompanied by a stichometry.| 
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LIST AND CREED OF THE FREISINGEN MS (continued) 


Facti sunt omnes uersus ueteris testamenti (exceptis m uersibus Iob, 
qui in hebraeo amplius sunt, quorum est signum astheriscus adnotatus 
100 ad capita ipsorum) numero LXXVIIII Dcccc 111: item noui testamenti 
facti sunt numero XVIII DCccc xl: ac sic omnes in unum ueteris 
et noui testamenti facti sunt uersus numero XCVIIII DCCC XXVIII. 
Additis ergo duobus libris Regnorum in numero xxtlorum ueteris 
testamenti, ipsum est mysterium quod sancta catholica ueneratur ecclesia, 
105 in consecrationem ponens etiam XXIIII seniores. quattuor autem ani- 
malia secundum mysterium et spiritalem intellegentiam quattuor sunt 
euangelistae. 


Ita MATTHEVs in typo hominis, quia in capite libri dixit: CHRISTI 
AVTEM GENERATIO SIC ERAT et reliqua. Marcvs in typo leonis, quia 
uoce magna fremens a Iohanne baptista qui erat tunc in deserto sumpsit 
exordium. Lvcas in typo uituli, quia praemissa breuiter praefatione ad 

5 Theofilum a sacerdotio et hostia coepit. IOHANNIS in typo aquilae, 
mox mysticae ad caelestia conuolauit, quippe qui in pectus Domini ut 
mysterium agnosceret recubuerat, et uerae Boanirgis (quod est interpre- 
tatum Tonitrui filius) exclamauit: IN PRINCIPIO ERAT VERBVM ET VER- 
BVM ERAT APVT DEVM ET DEVS ERAT VERBVM: HOC ERAT IN PRINCIPIO 
APVT DEVM. erubescant et confundantur qui dicunt de filio dei Erat 
quando non erat, cum Iohannis dicat: ERAT, ERAT, ERAT. si erat, immo 
quia manifeste erat, hii non erunt qui in ipso neque sunt, qui persistentes 
dicunt fuisse aliquando solitarium patrem cum deus filius non erat: 
nos autem catholici dicimus et credimus Erat in patre semper et uerae 
erat et numquam fuit quando non erat. nam et anathematezamus qui 
dicunt Non erat, quoniam de illo dicunt Antequam crearetur non erat, 
et eum tamquam creaturam in animae suae perniciae factum designant. 
ipse est ante omnia initia et ante omnia secula dei uirtus et dei sapientia, 
sine omne omnino initio inenarrabiliter a patre non creatus sed genitus, 
sine quo deus pater numquam solus erat. nam quis nisi insanus audeat 
uel cogitare uel dicere deum patrem sine uirtute et sine sapientia ante- 
quam eum inconparabiliter et inaestimabiliter genuerit fuisse, cum 
quando de filio rectae dicitur et rectae sentitur secundum ipsius domini 
et saluatoris nostri adtestationem: EGO IN PATRE ET PATER IN ME, 


101. in unus F* 


1. Matt.i18 8 Jo.i1,2 18. 1 Cor. i 24 24. Jo. xiv 10 


g. deus scripsi: di F (¢ Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. II: Portions 
of the Gospel according to St. Mark and St. Matthew from the Bobbio 
MS &, p. clviii) II. non: om F* 16. illo scripsé : illi F 
17. designunt F* 18. uirtus scripsi: uirtute F 
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CREED OF THE FREISINGEN MS (continued) 


EGO ET PATER VNVM SVMVS, et sicut omnis catholica confitetur ecclesia: a5 
OMNIA PER IPSVM FACTA SVNT ET SINE IPSO FACTVM EST NIHIL. 
nam ipse dominus noster Iesus Christus filius dei deus uerbum dei 
uirtus et dei sapientia secundum donum gratiae suae loquitur in Paulo, 
et Paulus plenus gratia auxiliante sibi domino loquitur ecclesiae dicens : 
QVONIAM EX IPSO ET PER IPSVM ET IN IPSO OMNIA, IPSI GLORIA IN 30 
SECVLA SECVLORUM. quod autem superius dixit dominus noster Iesus 
Christus: EGO ET PATER VNVM SvMvS, catholicus sensus ita hic eum 
dixisse intellegit vnvM propter unitatem patris et spiritus sancti qui non 
minor patri filioque est, svMvs propter personarum diuersitatem atque 
distinctionem: quia qui pater est neque filius neque spiritus sanctus est, 35 
et qui filius est neque pater est neque spiritus sanctus est, et qui spiritus 
sanctus est neque pater neque filius est. sed est pater ingenitus, filius 
genitus, paraclitus spiritus sanctus non genitus sed procedens a patre. 
qualiter autem filius a patre sit genitus, nulla hoc debet mens catholica 
uel conscientia cogitare propter prophetiam quae dicit : GENERATIONEM 40 
AVTEM EIVS QVIS ENARRAVIT? est ergo pater ingenitus : filius genitus, 
non creatus neque factus, sed nobis ex tempore natus de spisitu sancto 
et Maria semper uirgine, propter quod non erubescimus neque per- 
timescimus immo audaciter confitemur et dicimus beatam Mariam 
uirginem theotocon: spiritus sanctus non genitus, procedens de ore 45 
patris est. itaque trinitas haec est unita inconparabiliter atque inconpre- 
hensibiliter, unius substantiae atque aeternitatis siue diuinitatis. pater 
est de quo dicit filius EGO A PATRE EXIVI ET A DEO VENI IN HOC 
MVNDO. filius est de quo uox patris est HIC EST FILIVS MEVS DILECTVS 
IN QVO MIHI BENE COMPLACVI, HVNC AVDITE. sspiritus sanctus est 50 
de quo dixit filius NISt ABIERO AD PATREM NON VENIET AD VOS PARA- 
CLYTVs. tres ergo personas nos omnes catholici nominibus atque per- 
sonis distinctas, id est patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum, unius 
substantiae atque diuinitatis confitemur et credimus: cuius nos gratia 
et adiutorio et in hoc et in futuro saeculo cupimus custodiri. memorati 55 
ergo heretici de spiritu sancto, qui patri filioque coaeternos et coaequalis 
est, non dubitant uana praesumptione detrahere et blasphemantes dicere : 
Posteaquam filius a patre creatus est, hanc esse primam filii creaturam, 
quia spiritum sanctum ipse sine patre creauerit. sed quoniam dementia 


25. Jo. x 30 26. Jo. i 3 30. Rom. xi 36 32. Jo. x 30 
40. Is. liii 8 48. Jo. xvi 28 49. Matt. xvii 5 51. Jo. xvi7 


27. nam: + et F* 28. dei: sapientia primis curis scribere uoluit F 
30. ipso: ipse F* 42. ex tempore natus f*: ex*templo renatus f* 
56. coaeternus F* _— ett est F 57. praesumpitione F* ? 


q 
q 
ii 
q 
4 
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CREED OF THE FREISINGEN MS (continued) 


60 eorum non tam rideri quam a catholicis doleri potius debet, ut de non 
intellectis non intellecta confirment nolintque doceri sed AMANT PRIMOS 
DISCVBITOS IN CENAM ET SALVTATIONES IN FORO et IN CATHEDRA 
PESTILENTIAE resident: si conuersi errorem suum non reputauerint, 
sancta eos catholica et apostolica similiter anathematizat ecclesia. 


EXPLICIT FIDES HIERONIMI 
OMNIS LABOR FINEM HABET: PRAEMIVM EIVS NON HABET FINEM: 
ORA PRO ME PECCATORE SI HABEAS DEVM PROTECTOREM 


61. Matt. xxiii 6 


62. Ps. it 


61. intellectis F*: intellectus F* 


64. apostoli F 


The principal point of contact between these two lists is their posses- 
sion of what is certainly in the main, though with considerable differ- 
ences in detail, a common stichometry. And this stichometry is quite 
independent of anything (so far as I know) that is elsewhere known in 
Latin. It presents points of contact with the well-known stichometry of 
the ninth-century Patriarch of Constantinople, Nicephorus ; but still 
closer parallels are to be found in an eleventh or twelfth century Greek 
MS in the Barberini Library (Barb. iii 36)'—the data of which I borrow 
from E. Klostermann’s Anadecta: I owe the reference to Dr. Swete’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 349—and, for the Pauline 
Epistles, in the Codex Sinaiticus. Since these figures in 8 are, accord- 
ing to Tischendorf, by a contemporary hand, we are taken back at once 
for this portion of the stichometry to the fourth century. And since 
in the Freisingen and in the Barberini MSS the Pauline stichometry is not 
isolated but is according to all appearance an integral part of a complete 
stichometry of the Bible, the presumption is strong that the rest of the 
stichometry is of the same antiquity. At the same time I think it pos- 
sible that the deutero-canonical books, or some of them, were not 
included in the original arrangement, since the amount of disagreement 
between the figures in our different authorities is considerably greater 
here than elsewhere. Apart from these cases it would not be difficult, 
from the comparative table which I give on pp. 248-251, to restore the 
original list with some measure of certainty. For this purpose the 

' This MS belonged originally to the library of the great monastery of S. Maria 
del Patire at Rossano, which was founded in the first years of the twelfth century 


(Batiffol, L’ Abbaye de Rossano, p. 66). Its earliest MSS were probably brought 
from Constantinople. 
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leading authorities would be the Freisingen and the Barberini MSS: 
Nicephorus’ list represents either a somewhat advanced stage of corrup- 
tion or a conflation with divergent systems. ‘The figures thus restored 
would have a good claim to rank as the earliest known stichometry. 

One feature of the two Latin lists—which reappears to some extent 
in the account of the Barberini MS, and perhaps would reappear more 
fully with fuller information—seems to me to confirm very strongly 
what I have conjectured of the high antiquity of the stichometry; and 
that is the note of the difference in length between the Septuagint and 
the Hebrew Job. The Freisingen MS tells us that rooo extra verses 
(i. e. orixo’) were present in the Hebrew [and absent therefore from the 
Greek], which are marked [in the amplified editions of the Greek, 
where the missing verses were supplied] by an asterisk at their head. 
We have here of course a description of the Hexaplar MSS in which 
Origen supplied out of Theodotion the verses missing in the LXX. 
Similar knowledge of the Hebrew Old Testament is again evinced by 
the Freisingen list in the data of the various books which the Greeks 
counted as two, the Hebrew as one’; but this information is less 
important, for it is common to the biblical lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, of 
Athanasius, and of Rufinus. 

If one were to hazard a conjecture as to the time and place at which 
this stichometry originated, the concurrent indications of its partial 
presence in §& and of its relation to MSS of the Hexapla might seem to 
point to Caesarea and to the library of Pamphilus. Were that so, the 
name of St. Jerome at the head of the Latin form of the stichometry 
might not be so purely imaginary as at first sight one would have been 
tempted to suppose. 

With regard to the order and names of the Books of the two Testa- 
ments contained in the Freisingen list, I must content myself here with 
a few fragmentary notes. Of the deutero-canonical books Tobit and 
Judith are absent altogether ; on the other hand four books of Macca- 
bees (as in Arevalo’s list) are enumerated, and are incorporated in this 
MS on a position of complete equality with the other historical books, 
the Octateuch being followed by Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther and 
Maccabees ; these by the poetical books, Psalms, Solomon and Job; 
and these by the sixteen Prophets. In the New Testament I notice the 
epithet ‘ canonical’ for the Catholic Epistles, which our list shares with 
the Council of Damasus (J.T. S. i 559) and with the MS of Arevalo ; 
and the title ‘Zelotes’ applied to St. Jude, which again is common with 
the Damasine list. The phrase ‘Actus apostolorum quos descripsit 
Lucas’ recurs in Rufinus. 


* The statement, however, that the four books of Maccabees rank as two in 
Hebrew is perhaps a corruption or an interpolation : I do not know of any parallel. 
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TESTAMENT STICHOMETRIES. 


cod. Frising. cod. Arev. Barb. iii 36 
4309 4309 
3300 3300 
2700 2502" 
3535 353° 
3100 3100 
2100 1281° 
2050 2151 
320 om. 


2500 

443 
2500 
2600 


2270 
3000 


1240 
1800 


5100 


1760 
1740° 
280 
1070 
2800 


* No doubt we ought to read ii pcc for if pu. 

? By substituting 1 for c we get Ti cLxxx1 (2181). 

3 This total tallies with the sum of the eight separate figures. 

‘ This number is given by Klostermann, p. 45; Dr. Swete’s 2600 (p. 350) is 
apparently a slip of the pen. 

5 This total shows that we must read for the four separate books 2500, 2443, 
2500, 2600, 

* Probably we should read 1300 (with Barb. iii 36) for 1 Ezra in order to make 
this total correct. 

7 ‘We must clearly read Vc for ¥ x. 

* If any common origin is to account for these four variations it must be 1750. 

* Probably the two Latin authorities had 850, and the two Greek 750. 

10 T suspect that 2800 should be read in all four authorities. 


11 If the five separate books should read 1750 (for 1850), 850, 280, 1100, 2800 (for 
2605), the total would become 6780, Vi pccLxxx (od. Vi pcccLxx). 


Nice- 
phorus 
Genesis 4300 
Exodus 2800 
Leviticus 2700 
Numbers 3530 
Deuteronomy 3100 
Joshua 2100 
Judges 
Ruth } 
Octateuch 21414° 
1 Kings 500 2500 
2 Kings 444 2343‘ } 
3 Kings om. 2400 
4 Kings 2600 2600 } — 
4 B. of Kings 10043 ° 
1 Chronicles 2270 2000 
2 Chronicles 3000 S| 3000 } 559° 
2 B. of Chronicles 5270 
1 Ezra 1310 1300 
2 Ezra 1800 || 1800 559° 
2 B. of Ezra 3100° 
Psalms 5010" 5100 
Books of Solomon : 
Proverbs 1850° 1750°| 1700° 
Ecclesiastes 850° 750° 750° 
Canticles 280 286 280 
Wisdom 1100 1250 1100 
Sirach 2605” 2650} 2800” 
5 B. of Solomon 6870" 
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OLD TESTAMENT STICHOMETRIES (continued) 


cod. Frising, cod. Arev. Barb. iii 36 
Job 1800 1700 1600 
or 2800° or 2700 or 2200 
Prophets : 
Isaiah 3800? 830 
Jeremiah 3810 
Baruch 
Lamen- 4710° 
tations 
Epistle 
Ezekiel 
Daniel 
12 Prophets 


16 Prophets 
Esther 
[2 Esther 
t Maccabees 
2 Maccabees 
3 Maccabees 
4 Maccabees 
4 B. of Maccabees 
Judith 
Tobit 
Old Testament 79904 ° 72348 


1 These figures for the LXX and Hebrew Job appear to be the best. 

2 In spite of the agreement with Nicephorus, we ought probably to read 3820 
here with cod. Barb. : see next note. 

* If we read 3820 for Isaiah, and 3710 instead of 4710 for Jeremiah, the total for 
the Prophets will come right, 17050. 

* I suspect the explanation of the unintelligible Second Book of Esther with 
2000 verses to be that the 2000 was intended to apply to all the first three books 
of the Maccabees, and somehow got separated from them and made into a substan- 
tive book. 

* The total of the four books suggests that we should for 4 Maccabees read 
1200 with cod, Arevali. 

* Excluding (we are definitely told) the 1000 verses which the Hebrew has 
beyond the LXX. But the total of the separate figures (even as I have amended 
them) comes to 80722, or 818 more than this. 
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Nice- 
phorus 
1800 
3800 
4000 
700 
4000 
2000 
3000 
or 3600 
or 3300 
75° 35° 
om. 
om. 
om. 
om. 
1300 1700 
75° 70° 
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New TESTAMENT STICHOMETRIES. 


Barb. Nice- 
cod. Frising. cod. Arev. iii 36 phorus 
2520 2600 2600 | 2500 
1700 1700 1700 | 2000 
2850 2800 2800 | 2600 
2310' 2300 2300 | 2300 


2800 2800 | 2800 


300 
300 


7 Epistles 
Pauline Epp. : 

Romans 

1 Cor. 

2 Cor. 

Galatians 

Ephesians 

Philippians 

Colossians 

1 Thess. 

2 Thess. 

1 Timothy 

2 Timothy 

Titus 

Philemon 49 


* Probably the last cypher (x) of the sum for St. John should be transferred to 
the total: 2520+ 1700+ 2850+ 2300 = 9370. But the figures for St. Matthew and 
St. Luke disagree with codd. Arevali and Barb. 

2 No doubt this should be 2800, with all our other authorities : the change is 
confirmed by the cyphers given for the complete New Testament. 

* This total agrees with the sum of the seven separate figures. In cod. Arevali 
we should certainly read 1220 (I ccxx) for 220. The sum of the seven separate 
figures in cod. Barb.—the first four tally exactly with the Freisingen list—comes to 
1215 instead of 1200. The most satisfactory solution would be to transpose the 
figures for 3 John and Jude in cod. Fris., giving 56 to 3 John and 69 (with cod. 
Barb.) to Jude. Possibly 3 John was absent from the original stichometry. 

* This would appear to be really the figure for Titus ; see the figures in &. 


Matthew 
Mark 
Luke 
John 
4 Gospels 9360" 
Acts 3800? 
‘Canonical’ Epp. : 
James 300 
1 Peter 300 a 
2 Peter 200 200 
1 John 260 260 
2 John 55 56 
3 John 69 30 
Jude 56 69 
1240° 220°] 1200 | 1300 
cod. Sinai- 
ticus 
95° 
842 
712 612 
312 312 
312 312 
200 200 
300 300 
220 om. 
180 180 
. 236 250 
160 180 
om. 96 
om. om. 
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NEW TESTAMENT STICHOMETRIES (continued) 

Barb. Nice- cod. Sinai- 
cod. Frising. cod. Arev. iii 36 phorus ticus (8) 

Hebrews 75° 750° 75° 
14 Epistles 114? 5101 5300 
Apocalypse 1400 1850° om. | 1400 
Total : 
New Testament 19914 * 20320 8 
Biblical 99828 92668° 


But the Freisingen MS does not contain only a list of the canonical 
books, but an anti-Arian profession of faith, the transition to which is 
formed by an application of the Apocalyptic imagery of the 24 elders 
to the Books of the Old Testament—compare with this Mommsen’s 
Cheltenham List—and of the four Living Creatures to the Evangelists. 
The opening words of the Gospel of St. John plunge the writer at once 
into the middle of the controversy with Arius. 

For the combination of the canon of scripture with a statement of 
(scriptural) .doctrine some sort of illustration may be found in the 
Damasine Decree ; but a much closer parallel is offered in a document 
to which my attention has been drawn by Kiinstle, Zine Bibliothek der 
Symbole (Mainz, A.D. 1900), pp. 24, 121, 178. Kiinstle’s ‘Library of 
Creeds’ is a collection of doctrinal statements, mostly directed against 
Arianism or Priscillianism, from a Reichenau MS now at Carlsruhe. 
Among them No. 49 is headed Jncipit diligentia beatorum monachorum 
Armonii (Armenii m. 2) et Honorii de libris canonicis ueteris atque nous 


' The total of the figures actually given is 5174; Titus and Philemon, probably 
about 150 verses between them, are unrepresented. The result would be close 
enough to the 5300 of Nicephorus. 

? The simplest change here is to write 5114 (¥ cx) for 114, and it is s confirmed 
by the figures for the New Testament as a whole. The sum total of the figures 
actually given for the different epistles is 4714, but three epistles are unrepresented. 

* To arrive at the total of 20320, after deducting 9400 for the Gospels, 2800 for 
Acts, and 1220 for the Catholic Epistles, we get 6900 left for Epp. Paul and Apoc. 
To the former should probably be allotted 5150 (¥cu for ¥c1), to the latter 1750 
for I peccr). 

* I should propose to read 19924, which would correctly represent the total of 
Gospels (9370), Acts (2800), Catholic Epistles (1240), Pauline Epistles (5114), and 
Apocalypse (1400), and added to the 79904 given for O.T. would produce the 
combined total actually given, 99828. 

* By this obvious emendation (Xcii pcLxvi for pcLxvit), we get the exact 
sum of the figures for the two Testaments, 72348 and 20320. 
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testamenti sed etiam confessio fidei catholicae quam breuiter uiro inlustri 
Theofilo direxerunt. Unfortunately the list of canonical books has dis- 
appeared and only the profession of faith remains. 

This very profession contains, however, one of the only two certain 
points of literary contact which I have succeeded in establishing with 
the formula of the Freisingen document: with lines 39-41 of my text 
compare the following from the creed of the two monks (Kiinstle, 
p. 179) ‘ qualiter autem secreto illo et inenarrabili consilio sit genitus, 
nullus catholicus prorsus debet hoc proloqui, neque mente uel qualibet 
cogitatione concipere, cum propheta apertissime increpans dixerit : 
Generationem autem eius quis enarrabit?’ The second parallel is from 
a document which, though I first noticed it in Quesnel’s collection of 
canons where it is numbered XL and entitled Lide//us Augustini de fide 
catholica contra omnes hereses, occurs also in Kiinstle’s series as No. 5 
Regula fidei catholicae concilii Toletanae ciuitatis ; Kiinstle and Katten- 
busch, following Dom Morin, have identified it with a ‘libellum in 
modum symboli’ which Gennadius (de uiris illustribus § 76) speaks of 
as the work of a certain Spanish bishop, Pastor of Palencia. With lines 
36-38 of my text compare the following from the Zide//us : ‘ spiritum 
quoque paracletum esse qui nec pater sit ipse nec filius . . . est ergo 
ingenitus pater, genitus filius, non genitus paracletus sed a patre 
[filioque*] procedens.’ 

These parallels are hardly extensive enough to settle on which side 
lies the literary obligation ; though of the first passage the Freisingen 
MS certainly preserves a simpler and therefore probably earlier form of 
words. But we are still thrown back in the main on internal evidence 
for indications of date ; and here, though it is quite true, as Kiinstle 
reminds us, that the controversy with Arianism was a burning one in 
the West till the end of the sixth century, I should be disposed to look 
on the employment in the Freisingen document of the original watch- 
words of Arianism ‘ erat quando non erat’ (I. 10), ‘antequam crearetur 
non erat’ (1. 16), as indicative of the earlier period of the struggle, circa 
350-430 A.D. Some support appears also to be lent to this view by 
the phenomena of the biblical quotations, which are independent of the 
Vulgate : Jo. xvi 28 is quoted (1. 48) in an Old Latin form approaching 
that of Codex Vercellensis ; Matt. xvii 5 (1. 49) is found exactly in this 
form only in Gaudentius of Brescia and St. Jerome: ‘ discubitos’ in 
Matt. xxiii 6 (1. 62) is again Old Latin. 

On the whole, while carefully abstaining from any desire to dogma- 
tize, I incline to the belief that the Latin canon and creed of the 
Freisingen MS date from about the year 400 a. D., and that the author 


1 Filoque stands in Kinstle’s MS, but not in the Quesnel collection. 
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depended at least for the stichometry of his biblical list on a Greek 
original, which may have been as much as fifty or a hundred years 
older and had perhaps first seen the light at Caesarea. But I shall 
gratefully welcome any suggestions or criticisms which may help to 
carry the enquiry further. 


C. H. Turner. 
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NOTES 


THE NEW TRACTATUS ORIGENIS. 


In the Note on this subject in the preceding number of the JourNnaL 
(pp. 113-121) no conclusion was drawn from the facts recited, and no 
theory was formulated on the questions of date and authorship of the 
new Zractatus. But there can be no doubt that the evidence there 
collected pointed in a definite direction. The position thus pointed to 
may be stated as follows :— 

(1) There is in the Zvacfatus a certain amount of true Origenistic 
matter,—whether much or little has not yet been determined. 

(2) There is also a considerable amount of matter taken directly 
from Latin writers,—from Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Novatian, Hilary, 
Rufinus, (In the cases of Hilary and Rufinus, it may be disputed on 
which side the borrowing lies: I am only stating what appear to be the 
natural tendencies of the discussion in my previous Note. I repeat 
however what I said before, that in regard to the most important case, 
because the latest, viz. Rufinus, ‘the presumption is strong’ that he is 
the original and the Tractator the plagiariser*.) 

(3) The translator of the Origen portions (or, perhaps, more probably 
a redactor) worked up together and re-wrote very freely his Greek and 
Latin materials. (Batiffol has pointed out that pieces from Hippolytus 
have been incorporated in Zr. VI, and Zahn that a passage in Z7y. XVIII 
is based on Irenaeus?.) 

(4) The Latin redactor has dealt so freely with many of the passages 
taken from known sources, that it would at present be rash to regard 
anything in the Zyactatus, beyond a few minute fragments, as being 
definitely Origenistic ; and the Zvactatus, as we have them, can only 
in a very loose sense be called Origen’s. 


‘ Haussleiter (art. 3, cf. mfra) points out that there is a dependence between 
Tr. II and the Tract of S. Zeno Veron. de Circumcisione. The relationship 
apparently exists; but, so far as I can judge, there is no means of determining 
on which side the dependence lies, or even if it be a direct dependence. 

* Tr. VI, pp. 58, 62, 67-74, cf. Hippol. Fragments (ed. Achelis), pp. 55 $44- ; 
and Tr. XVIII, pp. 195-6, cf. Iren. v. 29-30. 
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(5) The citations from Rufinus show that the Latin work we possess 
is not earlier than the fifth century. 

Now these impressions, especially that concerning the date, run 
counter to the views held by every one else, so far as I know, who has 
written on the question. Weyman’ and Zahn’, and (with some reserve) 
Haussleiter *, have defended the theory that the Zvactatus are by 
Novatian. Weyman was the first to put forward the view, and he has 
elaborated a formidable argument in its support. It would not be 
respectful to pass on, merely disregarding a view thus seriously advocated 
by such sound scholars: the question, too, has an important bearing 
on the early history of the Latin Bible, as is very evident from 
Haussleiter’s second article. Moreover Weyman’s argument is a good 
example of a method much in vogue and highly esteemed in critical 
investigations. The discovery of the authors of Spuria and Dudia is 
just now a favourite pursuit, and without doubt in many cases the task has 
been successfully accomplished. The usual method of proving identity 
of authorship is to institute a minute linguistic comparison of the writings 
in question, showing resemblances in vocabulary, diction, style and 
thought. Weyman has worked on these lines with great care, and has 
signalized parallelisms of all kinds between the Tractates and the 
writings of Novatian, so numerous that the list occupies seventeen 
octavo pages. It is indeed a case in which the approved method has 
been carried out with quite exceptional elaborateness: conclusions are 
often based on far more superficial comparisons. And therefore what 
here follows is not a criticism of Weyman, but rather an examination 
of the conditions of validity and the limitations of a currently received 
method, as seen in a carefully worked example. 

Weyman’s parallelisms may be divided into three classes :— 

(1) Whole passages that are evidently absolute citations on the one 
side or the other ; 

(2) Expressions and words that singly would have no force, but 
together may form a cumulative proof of identity of authorship ; 

(3) Expressions which, though not obvious citations, may singly 
suggest relationship. 

Of the first class Weyman has produced several undoubted instances 
from the writings of Novatian, and a brief list of these cases will be of 
use to students who have not the Archiv. 


[It is to be noted that as works of Novatian are reckoned not only the 
de Trinitate and the de cibis Iudaicis, but also 30 and 36 among the Epp. 
of St. Cyprian (from the Roman clergy), and the pseudo-Cyprianic treatises 


1 Archiv fir latein. Lexikographie xi 467, and 545-78. 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift xi 348-60. 
Theologisches Literaturbiatt, 1900, Nos. 14, 15, 16. 
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de spectaculis and de bono pudicitiae—these last have come to be very 
commonly acknowledged as probably Novatian’s.] 


Tractatus. 
Trin. VI pp. I, 2, 10, 11 
XXIX PP. 209, 210-12, 213 
ctb. Iud.1 PP. 43, 142 
Ill pp- 116, 156 
(bon. pud. 8-12, 1 pp. 45-8, 208) 


In all these cases the agreements are of such a kind as to prove 
actual plagiarism, and Weyman very properly does not rely on them to 
establish his thesis. His contention is that the Tractates ‘in their totality 
are pervaded with the peculiarities of Novatian’s diction, many of which 
do not lie on the surface, but only reveal themselves, after frequent 
perusal, to the philological eye’ (p. 549). The proof of this statement 
must rest mainly with the second class of parallelisms enumerated 
above, which contains quite three-quarters of the instances brought 
forward. It is necessary to consider some examples. We ask if there 
can be any significance at all in the fact that eo guod occurs a dozen 
times in the Z7actatus and once in Novatian’s writings ? or that ut dixi, 
ut diximus occur several times in both? Can the use of the perfect 
participle with the pluperfect ( factus fuerat) prove anything? or the 
coupling of synonyms (animo ac mente)? or such idioms as non tam 

. guam, or nisi guia, or ut ita dixerim? Is not guantum pertinet 
ad a quite ordinary idiom? It is difficult to see that resemblances 
such as these, no matter how often multiplied, can avail towards proving 
identity of authorship, for they are not proper to Novatian, but are the 
common property of all ;—indeed in many cases Weyman indicates that 
the expressions he adduces are to be found also in Tertullian, Cyprian, 
or Augustine. 

I am most anxious not to misrepresent Weyman’s case. I have no 
theory of my own to advocate. My only interest is to test the validity 
of the argument, which I know has been accepted in influential quarters 
as establishing the Novatianic authorship of the Zracfatus. It will be 
urged that to take single points is a fallacy, the whole force of the 
argument lying in the combination of numerous trifling agreements. 
It seems that the only fair thing to do is to reproduce, in brief form 
and without the references, a full page of Weyman’s parallelisms. 


- 559 Tractatus (pp. 21-33). Novatian. 
. legitimam satisfactionem (2)' /egttimae salutis (6) 
diligenti cura et sollicita animaduer- curarum ac sollicitudinum—anxio ac 
sione—magna cura et diligentia sollicito labore (Cypr. sollicito 
labore) 


1 The numbers signify other occurrences of the italicised words. 
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p-559 Tractatus (pp. 21-33). 
quid est guod dixit (5) 

Isaac nasci habebat (2) 

(infin. with habeo 7) 


Novatian. 


quid est quod ait 
Hismael ex illa nasci haberet 


(infin. with habeo 2) 


[Cyprian and Lactantius often] 


per singulas species discurrenda est 
disceptatio—ne longum faciam per 
singula discurrendo—ne longum 
faciam 

ut unicuique personae ... assignetur 
proprietas 

hunc primum scriptura angelum pro- 
nuntiat et deinde deum—quomodo 
deus dicebatur .. .quomodo angelus 
uocabatur ?—angelus . . . dicitur et 
deus... nuncupatur—nominauit. .. 
dixerat—dicit ... appellat—dicitur 
++ nuncupatur. 


et quid per singula quaeque percur- 


rens longum facio?—satis longum 
facio 


nec enim tempus illi assignari potest 


hunc autem angelum et dominum 


scriptura proponit et deum—male- 
dictus dicitur...non moriturus refer- 
tur—quae diceret... quae nuntiaret 
—ne angelus dictus sit... ne deus 
pronuntiatus sit— nuncupatur... 
dicitur—angelum referens. . .domi- 


num pronuntians. 

It may be conceded that in the last division (beginning with Aunc) 
there are real parallelisms; but the most striking are between p. 33 
of the Zractatus and c. 18 de Trin., which both treat of the angel that 
appeared to Hagar ; and it is reasonable to suppose that, as there has 
been so much absolute borrowing between the two works elsewhere, 
so here there may be direct influence. Of the other passages cited, 
I do not think that any one of them, or all of them together, can arrest 
attention as proofs of identity of authorship. In my judgement most 
of the parallelisms throughout the seventeen pages are of this colourless 
character. 

There remains the third class—expressions in the Zractafus which 
may be supposed to suggest an affinity with Novatian’s writings, and 
yet would not be obvious instances of Novatian merely copying out 
himself. As the strength or weakness of the case is found to depend 
on these, it is necessary, even at the risk of being tedious, to draw out 
a full list of them. 


Tractatus. Novatian. 
caelestium litterarum—scripturarum  scriptura caelestis (frequent) 
caelestium 
Zahn says that Novatian is the only writer who uses this expression. The 
first occurrence in the 7ractatus is borrowed directly from Novatian. 
deum...membrorum compactione dum non utique ex coagmentis cor- 
constructum intellegi oportere poralibus intelligitur esse con- 
structus 
utroque enim latere coarctamur ex utroque latere nos ueritas . . . con- 
cludit 
VOL. II. 
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Tractatus. 
Deo, inquam, si 
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Novatian. 


non, inquam, ex hoc 


Haussleiter recognises this use of inguam as one of Novatian’s tricks of 
style: he employs it once in 77in., 3 times in c#d. (5 times in spect.). The 


Tractator employs it a dozen times. 
plura exempla congregare 

ex uoce dei—ex persona Christi 
sub persona Ruben 


ex persona patris—ex persona dei 
sub persona tua 


Cf., however, (¢ragict) nihil ex persona poetae dixerunt (Vellei. 1, 3, 2) and 
sub persona militis (Gell. 13, 22) ; also ex Persona domini (Cypr. de Unit. 4). 
si me intentio mea nonfallit aut decipit fallit Christus . . . et decipit 

But cf. fallit et decipit once in Cypr. and once in pseudo-Cypr. 


breuiter strictimque 

apostolo auctore didicimus (twice) 

solidam et robustam escam 

haec interim de multis pauca dixisse 
sufficiat (3 times, almost the same) 

contra naturam 

uulnus imprimitur (3 times) 

medicina praestaretur 

quod minime decuerat 

commissum crimen 

mentis oculos—oculos cordis 

charismatum dona (4 times) 

Domino... legis obscura... reuelante 


breuiter . . . dicta et strictim posita 

apostolo auctore monstrauimus 

robustior cibus 

haec satis sit dictasse, pauca de 
multis—hoc interim sufficit 

contra naturam 

uulnera imprimantur 

praestare medicinam 

quod minime decebat 

commissi criminis 

mentis oculis 

charismatum dona 

(Xps) cuncta legis obscura reserans 


praecepta caelestia caelestium praeceptorum 

adhuc adiecit (9 times) adhuc adiecit (4 times) 

euangelicae disciplinae euangelicae disciplinae 
But often in Cyprian. 


stolam carnem suam dicit, quam 
effusione sanguinis sui lauit in 
passione ; sanguinem suum uinum 
.+.uino passionis amictum id est 
corpus suum lauit. 


carnem stolam et corpus amictum 
uerbi fuisse, quique sanguine, id 
est uino, lauit substantiam cor- 
poris, 


On Gen. xlix. 11, Lawabit in uino stolam suam in both places. 


omni pulchritudine pulchrior est, 
omni formositate formosior 

libet exclamare 

diuini timoris 

quae facta sunt ualde bona dicta 
sunt et benedictionem ab ipso deo 
consecuta sunt 

fratres sanctissimi (5 times) 

suscepti hominis—suscepti corporis 

constrictum uinculis 

refrenatis undarum agminibus 

breuiter ... tractare proposui 

absit hoc a fide catholica 


omni pulchritudine pulchrior, ueritate 
omni uerior 

exclamare iam libeat 

diuinus timor 

pronuntiata sint ualde bona et... 
benedictionem ab ipso deo conse- 
cuta 

fratres sanctissimi 

suscepti hominis—suscepti corporis 

constrictum uinculis 

refrenatis aquarum agminibus 

breuiter uos admonere proposui 

absit ... ab ecclesia Romana 
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This, I believe, is the evidence on which must be decided Novatian’s 
claim to the authorship of our Tractates. In estimating its value we must 
consider first how far any of these expressions may have been common 
idioms in everyday use, and therefore should really have been classed 
under (2) ;—e.g. there can be little doubt that ex persona should be 
eliminated: also whether any may be merely accidental coincidences, 
expressions so natural in themselves that they do not really prove 
stylistic affinity. Lastly, we must consider if any of the more striking 
agreements may be due to the fact that isolated clauses or expressions, 
no less than whole passages, were borrowed from Novatian. This 
possibility receives support from the following circumstance :—at the 
end of 77. I there is a long extract from Novatian de Trin. VI, followed 
by three lines from de Zrin. II; then come the words: Zunc enim 
aestimatur deus cum inaestimabilis dicitur, taken, as Weyman points out, 
from Minucius Felix: sic eum digne aestimamus dum inaestimabilem 
dicimus (Oct. 18, 8). There is nothing more from Minucius except 
a dozen lines (from Oct. 34, 35) at the end of 77. XVII. The manner 
in which this isolated line of Minucius has been inserted, shows how 
well the Tractator (or redactor) knew the authors he employed, and how 
cleverly he took out little bits and fitted them into the context he was 
building up ; and this will prepare us to find similar instances in the case 
of Novatian, whose writings he evidently knew very thoroughly. 

Above all, in estimating the validity of such linguistic arguments we 
must not rest satisfied with these microscopic comparisons of single 
words and phrases. Were we comparing two buildings we should not 
form our ideas only from a comparison of single stones and bricks, or 
even of single pillars and windows ;—to masonry must be added 
architecture, if we are to arrive at any true idea of the relations of the 
buildings. Similarly to the linguistic side of the case must be added 
a literary appreciation of the general style and e¢hos of the two works. 
This is an aspect of the problem that each one interested must decide 
for himself. To me the Tractator is diffuse in language, rambling in 
thought, and a ceaseless allegorizer ;—in all things different from 
Novatian, who compared with him is vigorous and dignified, and when 
he does allegorize (as in the case of the unclean animals, de cid. Jud.) 
there is a soberness and sense in the figurative meanings suggested, 
wholly unlike the Tractator’s exuberant fancy in allegory, which often 
seems to out-origen Origen. 

Almost simultaneously with Weyman, Dom Morin put forward a rival 
theory’. He maintained that the de Trinitate of Pseudo-Vigilius, the 
de Fide of Pseudo-Ambrose, and our Zvactatus, are all the work of one 
and the same author, whom he identified with Gregory of Eliberis, 


* Revue d Histoire et de Littérature religieuses, 1900, No. 2. 
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a Spanish bishop of the second half of the fourth century. Later on he 
added to the group the A/fercatio Simonis et Theophili, and further 
suggested that another A/tercatio ecclesiae et synagogae, found with the 
preceding in a Cassinese MS, was also very likely by Gregory of 
Eliberis’. The theory was rather discounted by the fact that he had 
previously shown reasons for assigning this de Zyin. to Eusebius of 
Vercelli, or at least to an Italian author; and readers of the JouRNAL 
may remember that Mr. A. E. Burn thought Morin’s reasons in favour 
of Eusebius more convincing than those he afterwards advanced in 
support of Gregory*. It is not necessary to discuss the proposed com- 
bination, for Dom Morin tells me that he is disposed to acquiesce in 
the fifth-century origin of the 7ractatus. 

But as the chief purpose of this Note is to examine the value 
and conditions of a much-used method of investigation, I shall call 
attention to a few features in Morin’s articles that are of interest 
from this particular point of view. The line of argument is the same 
as Weyman’s, only not worked out with at all the same fullness. The 
starting-point of the combination was the expression Hieremias recep- 
tissimus prophetarum, which occurs in the Zvactatus, in the de Fide, 
in the A/tercatio, and twice in the de Zrin. Short lists are given of 
parallelisms (not exceeding twenty in all), which are found sometimes 
in all four works, sometimes in three of them, or only in two. Of these 
parallelisms some are striking, others hardly so (e.g. gua de re, accedit 
quod, ac per hoc). 

The Maurists had in an old-fashioned non-linguistic way pointed out 
a number of resemblances between the contra Arianos of Phebadius of 
Agen and the de Fide, in order to show that the de Fide was written by 
Phebadius* ; and Morin was so much impressed by their argument that 
he was prepared to face the conclusion that the contra Arianos should 
be taken away from Phebadius and assigned to Gregory of Eliberis; 
and he gave a list of a dozen parallelisms between it and the Zractatus, 
the de Trin., and the de Fide. But in a Note added to the “#rage-d-part 
of his article, he says he has re-examined the Phebadius question, and 
is quite satisfied that there is no sufficient reason for questioning that 
he was the author of the contra Arianos, and adds: ‘les points de 
ressemblance avec Grégoire d’Elvire [including the de Fide] tiennent 
donc simplement & l’identité d’époque et de milieu.’ This severance 
of the contra Arianos from the rest was a serious blow to the whole 

argument, for Morin’s parallelisms connecting it with the Zvactatus or 
the de Trin. are as cogent as those connecting the other three with one 


* Revue @ Histoire ecclésiastique (Louvain), 1900, No. 2. 
* No. 4, P. 595- 
® Hist, lit, de la France 1 ii. 
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another ; while the relation between the de Fide and the contra Arianos 
seems to be more cogently established by the Maurists, than the 
relation of the de Fide with the de Zyrin. and the Zractatus, as far at 
least as the case was unfolded by Morin’. Now it was only through 
the de Fide that there was any ground at all for connecting the 7vactatus 
or the de Zrin. with Gregory of Eliberis. 

It must be noted in passing, as helping towards a true estimate of 
many applications of the method of parallelisms, that some of those 
instanced by Morin as proving that the Zracfatus were written by the 
author of the de Fide, &c., are also instanced by Weyman as proving 
that they were written by Novatian. Thus the expression suscipfere 
hominem occurs once in the Zractatus, once in de Trin., twice in de Fide 
and twice in contra Arianos; but also twice in Novatian: and fer omnia 
(= in omnibus, or omnino) occurs in Tractaius three times, in de Trin. 
four times, de Fide once, and A/tercatio once; but also in Novatian 
twice—it occurs also in Cyprian six times, in Reg. Ben. once, and in the 
Vulgate several times; and Wolfflin has collected twenty other instances 
of this adverbial use of fer omnia by writers of all sorts (Archiv V 144). 

I am disposed to believe that the resemblances between the Zractatus 
and the other writings that have been before us are due partly to mere 
accident, partly to the common Latin speech of the period, partly (as 
Morin says) to similar conditions of time and circumstance, and partly 
to direct borrowing. I am not entitled to speak of the Latin ecclesias- 
tical writers of the fourth and fifth century: but I am much impressed 
by an example Haussleiter works out in the third of his excellent papers 
on our Zyactatus, showing how the writers of that period used and 
plagiarised each other’s works. 

I must not be understood as questioning the value of the method 
of linguistic comparison, or as denying that it has often led to true 
results: I only wish to insist that it requires the most delicate and 
careful handling, and when employed exclusively it is even dangerous. 
It has a part, and it may be a considerable share, to contribute to the 
materials for coming to a conclusion. But it needs in each case to be 
supplemented and corrected by the whole range of available criteria. 
In the case before us the method has been applied to the same work 
by two highly competent scholars with contradictory results, both, 
I believe, erroneous. It would be instructive to see what would be 
the result of applying it to a few works of known authorship. When 
a writer (or a painter) is recognised by his style, it is not by means 
of such mechanical methods, but by an instinctive judgement of the 


 Kattenbusch devoted the last page of his great work on the Creed (II 986) to 
a consideration of the theory of Gregory of Eliberis’ authorship of the de Fide: he 
says he must still agree with the Maurists. 
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literary sense, based on indications so delicate, so subtle, so complex, 
that they cannot usually be isolated in thought, much less formulated 
on paper. The arguments we can produce in order to justify such 
judgements in the eyes of others very imperfectly represent the real 
grounds, which must ever remain to a great extent personal. The 
mistake, I conceive, lies in reversing the natural order, and making 
these producible arguments the basis of the judgement, and not merely 
attempts to justify it and bring it home to other minds. 

Suggestions have been publicly offered to the Vienna Academy that 
it should issue in the Corpus a volume of the Works of Novatian, and 
on the other hand, a volume of the Works of Gregory of Eliberis,—each 
to contain the Zractatus. My own expectation is that the Z7ractatus, as 
we have them, will eventually find their level among the ranks of the 
anonymous writings of the fifth and sixth centuries. 


E. C. Butter. 


SAMUEL BERGER. 


On July 13, 1900, there passed away, after some months of illness 
and suffering, one of the ablest and most devoted students of the 
text of the New Testament, and especially of the Latin versions, that 
this generation has known. 

Samuel Berger was born at Beaucourt (Haut-Rhin) in 1843; he was 
one of a numerous family. His father, Eugtne Berger, was a French 
Lutheran pastor, a man of great ability and saintly life; and all his 
sons have achieved distinction. M. Paul Berger is a Professor of 
Medicine at Paris; M. Philippe Berget is a well-known Orientalist, 
a member of the Institute, and a professor at the Collége de France ; 
M. Elie Berger is a professor at the Ecole des Chartes ; while M. Théo- 
dore Berger, who died a few months before his brother Samuel, was 
vice-president of the Comptoir d’Escompte, and manager of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. 

Samuel Berger studied theology at Paris and Strasburg, becoming 
Bachelor of Theology in 1867; in the following year he entered the 
ministry of the ‘ Eglise de la Confession d’Augsbourg’ at Paris, where he 
assisted his father in the parish of Gros Caillou, in the church of which 
he preached regularly till the last year of his life; in 1877 he was 
appointed secretary of the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. 
Though a born student, his religious earnestness and love made his 
ministerial duties a real part of the work and happiness of his life; he 
was always a vigilant pastor, untiring in his visiting both in parish and 
in hospital, and forward in philanthropic as well as in religious efforts. 
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But it was as a pioneer in the textual criticism of the Vulgate that he 
was most widely known. It was certainly fortunate for him that his 
work necessitated his living in Paris; his spare hours could be em- 
ployed in examining the magnificent collections of Vulgate MSS in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and the other Parisian libraries; while in his 
vacations he travelled far and wide, to Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, England, and Ireland, and was able to compare the texts of 
widely different countries and ages. 

His work, indeed, as Dr. Sanday has pointed out to me, was to do 
for the Latin what Scholz in the earlier part of the century, and Gregory 
in our own days, have done for the Greek text. Scholz used to travel 
and collate MSS all over Europe ; he brought a marvellous amount of 
fresh material to light, but he was an unscientific student and a careless 
collator. Gregory’s colossal labours are exhibited to us in the pages 
of Tischendorf’s third volume. His work far surpasses that of Scholz 
both in extent and accuracy, and even in the Vulgate his list of 
MSS is the completest yet published ; but it lay outside his scope either 
to examine them all minutely, or to classify their types of text; that 
was the work of Samuel Berger. 

The result of many years’ labour appeared in his Histoire de /a 
Vulgate pendant les premiers sidcles du moyen dge, published in 1803. 
This book was the first really scientific attempt that had been made to 
unravel the tangled mass of Vulgate MSS, to group them and to trace 
the history of each group ; and it showed abilities of the highest order. 
The author was a palaeographer and a historian as well as a textual 
critic, and he made use of each part of a many-sided erudition in his 
work. It is to him that we owe the discovery of the lines on which the 
Vulgate texts travelled over Europe ; how the early and pure texts were 
brought from Italy to Northumbria, and were multiplied in England ; 
how they afterwards with the Irish and English missionary monks made 
their way back across the continent, spreading slowly downwards 
through France, till in the southern provinces they met and coalesced 
with the less pure type of text that had been developing in Spain and 
moving up northwards. The history of the text of the Vulgate anterior 
to the Alcuinian and Theodulfian recensions of the ninth century was 
unknown till M. Berger wrote it in this book. Yet, as the title showed, 
it was the history of the Vulgate during the first half of the Middle 
Ages that he wrote; the problem of the earliest MSS of the Vulgate 
even he had not been able to solve. But all the while he was engaged 
on this great task he was constantly producing smaller works. Hardly 
a year passed without the appearance of articles, essays, and editions of 
interesting and valuable texts. He was an extraordinarily accurate 
collator; his editions of the Fleury palimpsest and of the Perpignan MS 
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of the Acts are superb specimens of editing ; and he knew what to 
publish. He had that first-hand acquaintance with MSS and types of 
text which enabled him to detect an Old Latin fragment of three or 
four chapters embedded in a late Vulgate Bible, and to judge whether 
it was worthy of separate publication, or could be dismissed in a few 
words as belonging to this or that type of text; he never published 
anything that was not worth publishing. 

Busy though he was—and sometimes it was painful to see how tired 
and exhausted his work left him—he was never too busy to assist 
others ; no trouble seemed too great when he was helping a friend ; he 
would transcribe pages and pages of hard MSS, write long letters full 
of valuable information and criticism, and always make light of his 
labour ; and there was especially prominent in him that unselfish love 
for science, and desire to promote it in every way, no matter who got 
the credit, which is such a happy characteristic of the best French 
students. With those of us who knew him well his fine presence and 
eager handsome face were charming in themselves, and also because 
they were the index of a noble mind; his sweet character and fresh 
simple manner made him equally pleasant whether as a host or as 
a guest. He never seemed to be ambitious of wealth or power; but 
his own and foreign universities delighted to honour him. He was, as 
I have said, appointed secretary to the Faculty of Protestant Theology 
at Paris in 1877, and in 1895 he was created a ‘ Professeur adjoint’ to 
the same faculty ; two of his books, the Bible francaise au moyen age 
and the Histoire de la Vulgate, were crowned by the Institute. In 1896 
he and his friend the Abbé Duchesne were given the honorary degree 
of D.Litt. at Cambridge ; in the following year he was made Doctor of 
Theology at Leipzig ; and in May last he was offered the Doctor’s degree 
at Dublin, though he did not live to go there and receive it. The 
addresses given at his funeral showed not only the great respect for 
his abilities which was felt by all his colleagues, but also that deep 
personal affection for a good man and a loving unselfish friend which 
he aroused in all who knew him. 

He was, as has been noted above, a prolific writer. In the following list 
all his contributions to the science of textual criticism are included :— 


De glossariis et compendiis exegeticis quisbusdam medii aevi, 1879. 

La Bible au seizitme sitcle, 1879. 

Des essais qui ont été faits 4 Paris au treizitme sitcle pour corriger le 
texte de la Vulgate (in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie), 1883. 

Une Bible franc-comtoise en l’an 1500 (in the Mémoires de la Socitté 
d Emulation de Montbiliard), 1884. 


La Bible frangaise au moyen Age, 1884. 
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De quatre manuscrits des Fvangiles conservés 4 Dublin (in the 
Revue Celtique), 1886. 

De Histoire de la Vulgate en France (Zegon d’ouverture faite a la 
Faculté de Théologie), 1887. 

Le Palimpseste de Fleury, fragments du Nouveau Testament en latin, 
avec un fac-similé héliographique, 1889. 

Les Bibles provengales et vaudoises, avec un appendice par Paul 
Meyer (in Romania), 1889. 

Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles provengales et catalanes (in 
Romania), 1890. 

De la tradition de l'art grec dans les manuscrits latins des Evangiles 
(in Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France), 1891. 

Correspondance apocryphe de saint Paul et des Corinthiens, ancienne 
version latine et traduction du texte arménien, par A. Carritre et 
S. Berger (in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie), 1891. 

Le Pentateuque a4 peintures de Tours appartient-il 4 l’art espagnol ? 
(in the Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires), 1892. 

Les notes pour l’enlumineur dans les manuscrits du moyen 4ge, par 
S. Berger et P. Durrieu (in the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires), 
1892. 

Quam notitiam linguae hebraicae habuerint christiani medii aevi tem- 
poribus in Gallia, 1893. 

Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers sitcles du moyen Age, 1893. 

Notice sur quelques textes latins inédits de Ancien Testament (in 
Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits), 1893. 

La Bible italienne au moyen 4ge (in Romania), 1894. 

Bible ayant appartenu 4 Jean de Diirbheim, évéque de Strasbourg 
(in the Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires), 1894. 

Un ancien texte latin des Actes des Apétres retrouvé dans un 
manuscrit provenant de Perpignan (in Votices et Extraits des Manuscrits), 
1895. 

Romanische Bibeliibersetzungen (in Herzog R. E.*; Ed. Reuss’ 
article revised by S. Berger), 1897. 

Les Bibles castillanes, avec un appendice sur les Bibles portugaises 
par Mme C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos et S. Berger (in Romania), 
1899. 

Historienbibel (in Herzog R. E.*; Ed. Reuss’ article revised by 
S. Berger), 1900. 

H. J. Waite, 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF LATIN 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


II. A Group or MSS or Canons at TouLouse, ALBI, AND Paris. 


By the liberality of the Government of the French Republic I have 
had at my disposal in the Bodleian library during several months 
MS 364 of the Town library at Toulouse and MS 2 of the Town 
library of the neighbouring city of Albi. Both are MSS of Canons, 
and both were known to represent substantially the same collection, 
which was described by the late Dr. Maassen in his Geschichte der 
Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts im Abendlande, 
Pp. 592-603, under the name of the Sammlung der Handschrift von 
Ali. Neither then nor on the later occasion of his edition of the 
Merovingian Councils (Monumenta Germaniae Historica; Legum 
Sectio 111, Concilia Tom. i) did Dr. Maassen see more than one of the 
two MSS. The Albi MS he knew to belong to the ninth century: the 
Toulouse MS was variously assigned to saec. ix or saec. viii-ix, and 
as he was aware that it was defective both at beginning and end he 
may naturally have supposed that of two closely connected and nearly 
contemporary MSS it was sufficient to inspect personally the fuller, and 
to derive his knowledge of the other at second-hand. I had some time 
ago noted that where both MSS are quoted in the Monumenta—for the 
council of Arles in 524, and those of Orleans in 538, 541 and 549— 
the reading of the Toulouse MS, in the comparatively rare cases of 
divergence, seemed always the better one: and through the good offices 
of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, I succeeded in borrowing 
the two MSS together. I wished to handle them in common for 
purposes of comparison: but I had no idea how illuminative the process 
would turn out to be, nor what simplifications would be introduced into 
the genealogy of this family of MSS. 

The merest glance at the Toulouse MS excites one’s interest. Even 
now, when its margins have been cut down, it is of more than usual size, 
and among pre-Carolingian MSS of Canons I do not think I have ever 
seen one which so clearly proclaimed itself as written for an important 
person or Church. The handwriting, too, has all the characteristics of 
uncial, and obviously, one would say, belongs to the eighth century 
at latest. There is no question therefore but that it is earlier than the 
Albi MS which was written perhaps late in the ninth century: and 
very little investigation is needed to show further that it is actually 
the exemplar of the later MS. This is the first point which I propose 
to prove. I shall call the Toulouse MS T and the Albi MS A. 

1. The Toulouse MS, though it has suffered as a general rule little 
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correction in its text except from the original scribe or his diorthota, has 
an unusually large number of marginal notes by annotators of different 
dates. One of these, who wrote perhaps early in the ninth century and 
prefaced each annotation with a remarkable and peculiar flourish, was 
copied, at least for the canons of Chalcedon, by the scribe of A. Of 
another and later corrector, who re-wrote (in the tenth century?) the 
marginal numeration of the various pieces contained in the Toulouse 
MS, there is no trace in A: A in fact copied the original numeration 
of T as far as it goes (for it was not completely carried through) 
and thereby enables us to restore it, a task which would otherwise have 
been hardly possible, so systematically did T’s corrector set to work. 

2. The various Incipits and Explicits in T are sometimes wholly, 
sometimes partially, written in a faint pinkish-yellow which is often 
extremely difficult to read on account of its colour, unless the light 
is made to fall on the MS at a special angle. The scribe of A, who 
was not a wholly competent person, was frequently unable to decipher 
these. Sometimes he left a blank space, and some of the blank spaces 
were filled up on a second examination of the exemplar either by the 
scribe himself or by his diorthota—the handwriting is similar but the 
ink is different and the corrections are now too small, now too large, 
for the space originally left blank: sometimes, though more rarely, he 
writes down what he wrongly conjectures that his exemplar might have 
meant. Of the latter or positive error, I have not noticed very many 
instances. The Council of Telepte or Zella is headed in T, fol. 53 4, 
INCIPIT CONCILIVM TELENSEM ; but, beyond the usual difficulty of the 
faintness of the ink, the vellum is at this point extraordinarily discoloured 
and it required more care to read than the scribe of A was accustomed 
to give: since however some title had to be given, A gives, fol. 80 a, 
‘incipit canon niceni sinod epi c.’ On fol. 654 T gives the title Ex 
CANONIBVS ARELATENSIS SECVNDI: A read it ‘ex synodo Arelatensis 
secundi.’ On fol. 66a of A the title of the Zidedlus precum of the two 
Luciferian presbyters Faustinus and Marcellinus, which in T fol. 46 a is 
DE CONFESSIONE VERAE FIDEI, becomes ‘de conpassione uere fidei.’ 
Of mere omissions in A of the pinkish-yellow titles of T numerous 
instances occur: I need only quote one. On fol. 53a T gives in his 
faint ink the commencement of can. 32 of the Breuis Statutorum as 
Xxx AURILIUS EPs D, all of which A (fol. 79 2) omits. 

3. Lastly I can give two cases where a correction in the text of 
T has been misunderstood by A. On fol. 14 a, in the twentieth canon 
(according to his numeration) of the Council of Carthage in 419, T* 
wrote ‘locum . . . qui non sit’: T* altered qui to quo (qui): A misread 
the result as que (fol. 29 4). The last words of fol. 46a@ ran in T* 
‘uestrum iuuat imperium’: T?*, to substitute ‘imperia,’ erased the m and 
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turned the u into an open a: A misread the result as ti and copied down 
(fol. 66 4) ‘ uestrum iuuati periti',’ 

What has so far been said is enough to establish a strong presumption 
of the direct derivation of A from T. The next discovery not only 
clinched the proof but enabled me to identify as one of the missing 
portions of T a fragment that had strayed north, first to Tours and then 
to Paris. 

Most of the losses which the Toulouse MS has suffered in the course 
of twelve centuries are happily posterior to the date when the Albi MS 
was copied from it. But at one point confusion reigns in the Albi MS 
where the text suddenly passes, on fol. 148 a, without break and in the 
middle of a line and of a word, from the eighth canon of the Council of 
Orange of 529 at the words gui depraua- into the introductory epistle 
of the Council of Gangra at the words -cetur episcopos. 1 was naturally 
struck to find in my notes that I had collated some years ago in 
Paris a fragment which, beginning with exactly the same words -cefur 
episcopos, contained the rest of the Council of Gangra, the Council of 
Antioch complete, and about half of the Council of Laodicea. I had 
first come across the mention of this Paris fragment (it is not given 
in Maassen) in M. Delisle’s summary catalogue of the Paris MSS, where 
it is numbered lat. 8901, among the MSS of grand format, and attributed 
to the eighth century. Oddly enough my attention had been recalled 
to it only lately, by observing that M. Delisle’s Wotices sur les manuscrits 
disparus de la Bibliotheque de Tours include a MS which Haenel saw 
in 1826 and described as ‘Concilium Antiochenum litteris uncialibus 
exaratum : saec. vii—viii: membranaceus in quarto maiori:’ it does not 
seem to be contained, M. Delisle adds, in any of the pre-Revolution 
catalogues at Tours. It was not difficult to identify this missing Tours 
MS conjecturally with the uncial fragment just described, which was 
bought for the Paris library in 1860. And then came the evidence of 
the Albi MS, suggesting that the fragment had originally formed part 
of its exemplar, the Toulouse MS. 

M. Delisle, to whom I ventured to send some photographs of the 
Toulouse MS, that he might give his verdict on the identity of the Paris 
fragment with it, sent me a most exhaustive reply which leaves no doubt 
on the matter. The handwriting and the size of the pages are identical: 
the form and character of the chapter-numbering, the peculiar features 
of the early ninth-century annotator, the numeration of pieces by the 
(tenth-century) corrector, recur in both MSS. The fragment then 
came from Tours to Paris in the nineteenth century; from the south 


' This last instance might suggest the possibility that a third MS intervened 
between T and A, which had had ‘ uestrum iuuat iperiti.’” But the other circumstances 
of the case seem to me to render this unlikely. 
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to Tours in some century not earlier (perhaps much later) than the 
tenth. 

In so far as the Albi MS is a copy of pages still extant, whether 
at Toulouse or Paris, it ceases of course to have any direct value: 
though even here, as I have pointed out, it enables us to restore an early 
numeration of chapters which was tampered with in T not long after 
the Albi MS was copied from it. But inasmuch as T, even with the 
Paris fragment thrown in, is in a lamentably defective state, the value 
of A, for the portions no longer extant in T, rises considerably, since we 
now know it to be a direct copy of a much earlier MS. In the parts 
where both are extant, the contents of the two are precisely the same : 
we may safely conclude that the lost parts of T are preserved unaltered 
in substance, however carelessly they may have been copied, in A. 
I proceed now to describe these /acunae in T, for which A becomes our 
sole witness, 

(1) T has lost the whole of its first three quaternions ; the corre- 
sponding part of A contains (a) a table of contents ending with no. lxxxiii, 
the Second Council of Orange [a marginal note (in a hand of about 
the year 1ooo: the edges are cut away) on fol. 944 of T, at a point 
corresponding to no. Ixxvii or lxxviii of the list of A, says ‘ [hu]cusque 
hic liber est [in] capite capitulis [? ad] notatus’]: (4) list of the cities 
of Gaul and of the provinces of the Empire—between the two are 
etymologies of Lugdunum Aremorici Morine Aruerni Rodanum, which 
perhaps connect the ancestor of A, or rather of T, with central 
France : (c) a Papal list, going down to Pope Gregory I (590-604), 
whose length of tenure is not noted (T, it would seem, was either 
written about 600, or borrowed a Papal list which had not been quite 
brought up to date): (@) the preface to the second edition of Dionysius 
Exiguus’ collection of canons : (¢) the Apostolic canons from the same 
collection, with some of the marks which distinguish the Hadrianic 
form of the collection’: (f/) the Definitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum : 
(g) the commencement of the Nicene canons with prefatory matter 
similar to the Hadriana. 

The fourth, which by the loss of the previous three has now become 
the first, quaternion of T commences in the fifth canon of Nicaea at the 
words congregatis prouinciae. But owing to a mistake made when this 
gathering was sewn together—probably in the fourteenth century, since 
scraps of writing of about 1300 are used in its sewing—the first and last 
leaves, foll. 1 and 8, are transposed. From the rubbed appearance of 


1 Sent from Rome by Pope Hadrian to Charles the Great in 774; it no doubt 
simply represented the form which the Dionysian collection had by gradual editorial 
changes during two centuries and a half received in the Papal library or chancery. 
Cf. J. T. S., April 1900, pp. 440, 441. 
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the original first leaf (fol. 8a) compared with the clean condition of the 
present fol. 1 a, it is evident that the wear and tear of the MS lay chiefly 
in the centuries that preceded the fourteenth, and that since that period 
it has led a relatively peaceful existence. 

(2) In the fifth gathering (a ternion) one leaf has been lost after 
fol. 9. It contained canons 1-4 of Sardica (preserved in A foll. 25 a- 
26a). Fol. 9a is very much rubbed, showing that for a long time it 
was at the outside of the MS, until the fourth sheet, which had no 
doubt lain loose, was again bound up in front of it. 

(3) The whole of the seventh quaternion in T, which would have 
followed fol. 21 of the present numeration, has disappeared. It 
contained the close of the Carthaginian letter to Pope Boniface and the 
whole of that to Pope Celestine, the canons of Ancyra and Neocaesarea, 
and most of the decretal letter of Pope Innocent to Decentius of Gubbio 
(A foll. 36 a—42 4). 

(4) The eighth, ninth and tenth quaternions are complete; but the 
eleventh has lost two pairs of conjugate leaves, the first, fourth, fifth and 
eighth of the gathering, after foll. 45, 47 and 49 respectively. The first 
leaf contained the end of Pope Leo’s letter to the bishops of Campania, 
and the beginning of the same Pope’s letter de Manicheis (A foll. 64a- 
65 5): the fourth, fifth and eighth come from the treatise de confessione 
uerae fidei, in other words the memorial presented by the Luciferian 
presbyters Faustinus and Marcellinus to the emperors Valentinian and 
Theodosius (A foll. 67 4-70 a, 72 a—73 4). This interesting record of 
the theological disputes of the fourth century is printed in Gallandi vii 
463, but without reference to our MSS'. Unfortunately the Toulouse 
MS of this treatise was copied from a defective exemplar, so that not 
even A contains anything like a complete text. [The Chalcedonian 
definition of faith, T foll. 7. ¢, 1 a, was similarly taken from an exemplar 
both defective and confused.] 

(5) The twelfth quaternion again has lost its centre pair of leaves, 
after fol. 52. They contained the Breuis statutorum, or Carthaginian 
summary in A. D. 397 of the Canons of Hippo of a.p. 393: cf. A foll. 
76 6-79 a. 

(6) Six perfect sheets follow: but the nineteenth has lost its two outer 
pairs of leaves, i.e. the first, second, seventh and eighth of the gathering. 
The two leaves lost after fol. 103 (A foll. 139 a-141 4) contained the 

* It was first published by Sirmond in 1650, and reprinted in 1696 (in the col- 
lected edition of Sirmond’s works) with variants from a Colbert MS (no doubt Paris. 
lat. 1564, described by Maassen p. 604 as Die Sammlung der Pithou’schen Hand- 
schrift), and others from a Rheims codex supplied by Mabillon. There is also an 
Oxford edition of 1678 Faustins presbyleri . . . opera. 

The Libellus is contained also in the great Corbie MS of Canons, now Paris. lat. 
12097: see Maassen, p. 559. 
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end of the ‘third’ Council of Orleans, and the beginning of the letter 
of Pope Leo to the Emperor Leo. The other two leaves, lost after 
fol. 107 (A foll. 146 2-148 a), contained the end of so-called ‘ Capitula of 
St. Augustine against the Manichees’ and the first few canons of the 
second Council of Orange. 

(7) Fol. 107 is the last leaf preserved in the Toulouse MS. After 
the two leaves which belonged to the nineteenth quaternion, and which 
were duly copied by A in the ninth century, one quaternion, the twentieth, 
was already missing when A was written, for A, as we said above, goes 
straight on from the eighth canon of Orange to the introductory epistle 
of Gangra, in other words to the beginning of the twenty-first quaternion 
of T, now Paris. lat. 8901: the Paris fragment consists only of the 
eight leaves of this (with the signature q xxi on fol. 8 4), and of the first 
leaf of the next, or twenty-second, quaternion. The lost twentieth 
quaternion must have contained the rest of the Council of Orange 
and the introductory epistle of Gangra, but perhaps no more. 

(8) Lastly, even after the Toulouse MS with its Paris fragment fails us 
altogether at the fourteenth canon of Laodicea, the Albi MS has a further 
mass of matter covering between twenty and thirty leaves, which I do 
not doubt also came from T. This consists of : (a) the remainder of the 
Council of Laodicea ; (4) the anathematisms of the Council of Carthage 
of 418: (c) the Statuta ecclesiae antigua: (d) the Council of Chalcedon, 
with canons, &c., of the same version as in the Hispana, followed 
by two imperial constitutions and a letter of Pope Leo to the Emperor 
Marcian. 


Then on fol. 1774 comes the colophon in the following terms: 
Explicit liber canonum. Amen. Ego Perpetuus quamuts indignus presbyter 
iussus a domino meo Didone urbis Albigensium episcopum hunc librum 
canonum scripsi. Post incendium ciuitatis ipsius hic liber recuperatus fuit 
Deo auxiliante sub die viiv kal. Ag. ann. iiii regnant. domini nostri 
Childerici reg. This is in turn succeeded by the Council of Epaon and 
two further Councils which are otherwise unknown but can be rey 
by the king or bishops mentioned in them to between 663 and 6757. 
On fol. 1844 follows a second and final Explicit uolumen huius libri. 
Amen, 

We have already seen that no inconsiderable amount of the matter 
once contained in T is known to us only on the authority of A. But 

' They are entitled in A ‘Constituta Bitynie sinodi Cartaginensis episcoporum 
numero ccxmu’: I suspect that the meaningless Bitynie is a misreading of some- 
thing illegible in the faint coloured ink of.T. 

* Concilium Burdigalense and Concilium Latunense. Maassen apparently iden- 
tifies the latter (Concalia, p. 217) with St. Jean-de-Losne in Burgundy. But 


I cannot help thinking that the Council is likely to belong to some part of France 
nearer Albi. 
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this colophon and supplementary matter in A are of even more 
importance, since they throw welcome light on the date, place and 
history of the exemplar. It has of course been recognised by previous 
writers that the book of canons written by Perpetuus for bishop Dido of 
Albi and recovered after a fire which destroyed the city in the fourth 
year of Childeric [a. p. 666-667] cannot have been our Albi MS itself, 
which was written in the ninth century. But now that we know that A 
is a copy of T, the presumption is strong that T must be the very MS 
which was written by Perpetuus for Dido, saved after the fire in a.p. 666 
(on which occasion a note to that effect was added after the colophon), 
and brought up to date by the addition of two local councils soon after 
that year. 

That T was written in the seventh century was independently given 
as his opinion by Mr. Madan of the Bodleian: and M. Delisle tells 
me that in his opinion the writing of the Paris fragment peut tres bien 
étre rapportie au VII siecle. 1 place its date confidently therefore 
between 600 and 666'. Its origin can with equal certainty be referred 
to Albi*. I imagine that in the Carolingian age, when the MS was already 
in some danger of dissolution (one quaternion, as I have shown, had 
gone already), it was copied out entire in the then current hand: 
once copied, its value to the church of Albi deteriorated, its con- 
dition went from bad to worse*, and at some time or another it was 
given away as a duplicate and ultimately found a home in the Augustinian 
convent of Toulouse, from whence at the Revolution it passed to the 
Town library: while one fragment worked its way north to Tours, and 
ultimately to Paris. 


This is not the occasion to enter in detail into the very difficult and 
complicated question of the growth of the Gallic collections of canons, 
and of the place which the Toulouse-Albi MS holds in relation to the 
rest. But I must record my entire dissent from the view laid down by 
Dr. Maassen (Geschichte der Quellen &c., p. 187) that the original order 


1 The mention of Pope Gregory in the Papal catalogue (see above) gives a ter- 
minus a quoin 590. Duchesne (Fastes épiscopaux, ii 43) would make bishop Dido 
a contemporary of Pope Gregory's. Of all the facsimiles in the Palaeographical 
Society’s publications the one which most resembles our MS seems to me to be the 
St. Augustine from Narbonne (now Paris. lat. 11641) attributed to about 600 a. p. 
But the Augustine is undoubtedly the finer handwriting of the two. 

? The occasional occurrence of the contraction p meaning not pro but per is a 
mark of Visigothic influence: and the Visigothic borders round Narbonne were not 
far from Albi and Toulouse. 

* Another quaternion, the sixth, had apparently disappeared before the time of 
the corrector, who renumbered in the margin the pieces contained in the MS;; i.e. 
before the year 1000. 
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of the Gallican councils in these collections was strictly chronological. 
Both a priori and a posteriori considerations seem to me to militate 
against this view. It is more likely that small, tentative, unordered col- 
lections grew gradually into completer and more orderly collections than 
vice versa. And the main collections of the former class—those of the 
Corbie MS (Paris. lat. 12097: saec. vi), of the Cologne MS (Colon. 
cexii: saec. vii), and of our Toulouse MS—are in fact earlier than 
the earliest representatives of the chronological group, the Lyons MS 
(Petersburg F II 3+Berolin. lat. 83: saec. vii-viii: see 7. Z. S., April 
1900, pp. 438-440), and the Rheims MS (Berolin. 84: saec. viii). In 
any cases the affinities, whether of order or of text, that need working 
out for the Toulouse-Albi MS, are those with the two MSS of Corbie 
(in Picardy) and of Cologne ; the Cologne MS, it may be added, bears 
clear traces of a Provengal origin. 


C. H. Turner. 


1. ‘SOUL, BODY, SPIRIT.’ 


In three of the prayers of the Sacramentary of Serapion (15, 17, 18), 
belonging to a group to which the name of Serapion is prefixed, there 
occurs the Pauline trichotomy ‘body, soul and spirit.’ In 18, in 
accordance with the requirement of the context, ‘body’ is separated 
from ‘soul and spirit’; but in the other two cases the order is the 
curious one, mvevpa. Dr. Drews, in his article in Zeitschr. 
f. Kirchengesch. Oct. 1899, p. 301, called attention to this order with 
anote of admiration, but made no comment. Mr. Gore pointed out 
to me that the same order occurs twice in the Greek Liturgy of S. Mark 
(Litt, E. and W. p. 134. 24: 135. 22). And on looking through 
the Egyptian rites generally, I find that not only is the trichotomy 
referred to with singular frequency, but the terms are always in this 
order, Wux7, cpa, rvedipa. See Litt. E. and W. p. 148. 21 (= 204. 22), 
180. 4 (= 134. 24), 182.1: 183. 22 (='235. 29), 192. 13 (= 243. 15); 
Renaudot Zi##. or. coll. i p. 50. 20: 56. 6: 68. 13 (= 16. 8, where 
Ren’s. order is a mistake), 73. 31 (= 20. 5, where again Ren’s. text 
is wrong), 74. 17 (= 20. 30), 75. 34 (= 49. 12), 77. 23 (= 21. 26); 
Denzinger Rit. orient. i p. 264. 27: 265. 16; ii 369. 30: 376. 5: 
487. 39. The trichotomy is not common, so far as I have observed, 
in Syrian rites; but it occurs, in the same order, in the Liturgy of 
S. James; see Litt. E. and W. p. 33. 21 (= 48. 43), 59. 7: 61. 2 
(= 100. 34), 95. 35. But it is noticeable that in a prayer which is 
common to the Coptic S. Mark (Renaud. i p. 50. 20) with the Syriac 
Severus (zd. ii 328. 22), while the latter has ‘ body, soul and spirit,’ the 
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former has ‘soul, body and spirit’; and similarly, while the proém 
of the Lord’s Prayer in S. Mark (Litt. £. and W. p. 135. 22) has 
cai mveivart, the same formula as adopted in the Syriac 
Baptismal Order of Severus (Denzinger i p. 308. 26) has only ‘ soul and 
body.’ The order ‘ soul, body, spirit’ is used by Origen, in Exod. iii 3 
(ii 137 C) ‘si ita nos ab omni inguinamento animae et corporis ac spiritus 
(2 Cor. vii 1) conseruemus, u/, quemadmodum dixit apostolus, inéeger 
Spiritus uester et anima et corpus in die Jesu Christi seruetur’ (1 Th. v 23); 
and in reverse order, in Kom. i 18 (iv 473 B) ‘frequenter in Scripturis 
inuenimus, et a nobis saepe dissertum est, quod homo spiritus et corpus 
et anima esse dicatur.’ As in the former of these quotations, in séveral 
of the liturgical passages above referred to it is evident from the context 
that 1 Thess. v 23 is directly in view; but I cannot find that there is 
any variant in the Pauline text, except in so far as Sabatier im /oc. quotes 
Tertullian ¢c. Marcion. v 15 ‘ut spiritus noster et corpus et anima sine 
querela’ &c. (in de res. carn. 47 the order is the usual one reversed), 
and Arnobius Junior de 7rin. p. 230 h, ‘ut integer spiritus uester et 
caro et anima seruetur.’ Origen frequently quotes the passage in the 
usual order or simply reversed : in Ezech. vii 10 (iii 385 A), in Matt. xiii 2 
(iii 570 D), xiv 3 (2b. 618 D), in Rom. i 10 (iv 468 D). 

It would be interesting to know (1) why the trichotomy was so 
popular in Egypt. The frequent liturgical use corresponds to Origen’s 
insistence on it; besides the passages above, cf. in Rom.i 5 (iv 466), 
ix 25 (iv 654 D). And Gennadius de dogmat. 20 criticises 
S. Didymus of Alexandria for distinguishing soul and spirit, as he does 
in de Trin. iii 31 p. 428, de Spiritu Sancto 59. Has it any relation 
to the old Egyptian body, soul and 4a? And (2) why ‘body’ uniformly 
stands between ‘soul’ and ‘spirit.’ Is it that ‘soul’ is set apart and 
distinguished from ‘body’ and ‘spirit,’ as the given, indeterminate per- 
sonality, as it were, for which flesh and spirit struggle, as in Origen, ix 
Rom. i 18 (iv 473 B) ‘cum dicitur quia caro concupiscit aduersus spiritum 
Spiritus autem aduersus carnem, media proculdubio ponitur anima quae 
uel desideriis spiritus acquiescat uel ad carnis concupiscentias inclinetur’? 
Or is it that soul and body are the ‘natural man,’ and spirit is dis- 
tinguished as what is latent and implicit until evolved and made explicit 
by the Holy Ghost (cf. S. Jude 19 mveipa i éxovres); in fact that 
‘spirit’ is the Holy Spirit, so that ‘ perfect man,’ man in his idea, 
‘commixtio et adunitio est animae assumentis Spiritum Patris; et 
admixta ei carni, quae est plasmata secundum imaginem Dei’ (SmIren. 
Haer. v 6 § 1: cf. 9 §1: and Gennadius s.)? 


¥ 
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2. THE SAHIDIC TEXT OF THE PSALTER. 


“I cannot discover that the character of the text of the seventh- 
century Sahidic Psalter edited by Mr. Wallis Budge (Zhe earliest known 
Coptic Psalter, London, 1898) has been generally noticed. I know 
nothing about the text of the Psalter, but it may be worth while to 
record the result of a casual examination of the Sahidic by way of calling 
heattention of those who are interested in it. (1) It has the addition’ 
ete ound in Old Latin texts, the Bohairic, and in some patristic 
quotations, but not generally in Greek Psalters other than the Verona 
Graeco-Latin (R). nai dméppupay pe dyamnrév vexpiv éBdedvy- 
yévov after xxxvii 21' with R and boh. (but without the further boh. 
* addition ‘ and put nails into my flesh’); iva ri dwaow pe ( = xlii 2) after 
érekdov xli 10 with R, some O.L., Amb., Aug., Cassiod., boh. ; ot« gorw 
éas évés ( = xiii 3) after lii 2 with R, and some O.L.; Deus Deus in 
Ixx 1, with which cp. Domine Deus of O.L. ; jas after dmooo in Ixxiii 1 
with R, some O.L., Amb., Aug., boh. ; dwé £vAov after ¢Sacitevoev xcv 10 
with R*, Justin, Tertull., Ambrosiast., Aug., Leo, Vig. Taps., Cassiod., 
boh., &c,; cxiii 144, 15 after évwrOjoovra in cxxxiv 17 with A R, some 
O.L., Hil. Prosp. Cassiod., boh. ; xai eayayévrs éx mérpas dxpordépov™ 
in eis rév ai@va rd €deos airov after cxxxv 16, with R, some O.L., boh. 
{2) It supports certain readings for which the Greek evidence is divided 
or weak ; e. g. Suxavoovwny for -as in x 7; «Am@ for éAmi{@ in xxvi 3, and 
in 8; Gpopoe in xxxvi 28; Spvyod for dypod in xlix 
10; @dais for ddois in cxxxvii 5, and xeipa for xeipas in 7. (3) What 
seems more important, it supports, in almost exhaustive detail, the 
readings of the contemporary papyrus fragments in the British Museum 
(papi xxxvii A, B, C ; Dr. Swete’s U), of which an account was given 
by Tischendorf in Aon. sacra inedita (nov. coll.) Lips. 1855, pp. xxxxiii- 
Xxxxviii. Practically every point that Tischendorf notices, which could 
be represented in another language than Greek, and some which he 
does not notice, are reproduced in the Sahidic. E. g. among the more 
notable variants, the Sahidic supports rijv oixoupevny for rév mévnra in x 4, 
éniotpewor for ériBdewov in xii 4, kararavoe for in xiv 1, 
for in xvii 28, cwrnpias for in xxvi 1, for xai 
in xxvii 7, defud for 86£a in xxix 13, dre for dr éoiynoa, 
in xxxi 3, & for év dé wr. in xxxii 17, for 
“xaradioxdvrav and cerip for cwmpia in xxxiv 3; among less marked 
variants, for xardpricat in xvi 5, Gavpdorwoar for Oavpdorwoor in 7, 
for in 14, for in xxiv 5, dvranodace 
for dvramo8idwow in xxx 24, ai dvv. for div. in xxxii 6, 
ddoe for in 10, rod Weiv for dev in 13, and iWacare for 
1 All my references are to Dr. Swete’s numbering of the verses. 
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pev in xxxiii 4; amplified readings, e.g. pvoa pe before rp defa in xvi 7, 
mdvra ta Oavpdord gov after xxi 17, before rav in 29, 
édéovs for €deos in xxiv 7, Tovs pe for xaxodvras in xxvi 
2, rhw adrod for in xxviii 9, dre before in xxx 13, 
after in xxxii 16, and mdvres before of {nrotvres in xxxiv 4; variants 
in the order of words, e. g. riv pou in xxi 21, dwvards kai 
xparaiés in xxiii 8, and 4 odpé pov dvébadey in xxvii 7. It would seem 
therefore that the Sahidic represents the complete Greek text of which 
U contains fragments. (4) The Titles are noticeable; see e.g. ii, 
xxxiii, lix, Ixiv, Ixx, Ixxx, cxiii, Cxxxv. 
F. E. BRIiGHTMAN. 


ON EARLY INSERTIONS IN THE THIRD BOOK OF 
ST. CYPRIAN’S 7TESTIMONIA. 


AMONG a number of more or less doubtful passages whose claim to 
a place in the text of St. Cyprian’s Zest#imonia will have to be weighed 
by future editors, a group of three pieces in the third Book stands 
first in order of importance :— 

(1) In Zesé. iii 20 ‘Item in Deuteronomio . . . nominis mei’ (p. 134, 
15... p. 138, 21 in Hartel’s edition) ; 

(2) In Zest. iii 29 ‘Item in Baruch... odibiles alieno’ (p. 143, 


2—14); 

(3) In Zest. iii 59 ‘Item in Hieremia . . . ascendet’(p. 161, 8 
p- 163, 26). 

These pieces were first printed by Baluze, who found them in two 
MSS, his ‘ codex [Andegavensis] S. Albini,’ and his ‘ codex Atrebatensis 
S. Eligii?’ Of Hartel’s MSS the ‘ codex Wirceburgensis’ (W) is the 
only one which has them. Their common history, and certain internal 
affinities, leave little room for doubt that the three insertions were 
made by one and the same hand. 

The following passages of Scripture are quoted in the insertions :— 

Deut. iv 10 Test. iii 20, p. 134, 15- 

Isa. xlvi 1, 2, 5-7 » «59, P- 162, 9. 

Jer. ii 12, 13, 19, 20, 27 » 59, P- 161, 19. 

»» X 2—5, 9, 11 (=x 2-11 in LXX) » 59, p- 161, 8. 

yy XXxi 31-34, 37 » 20, p. 134, 18. 
xxxii 37-41 P. 135, 
» li 15-18 (= xxviii 15-18 in LXX) » 59, P- 162, 19. 

* Cf. Baluze’s notes on Test. iii 20 and Tes#. iii 29. He does not name his 
authorities for the interpolation in Tes¢. iii 59, but the ‘codex S, Albini,’ which is 


now in the municipal library of Angers (MS 140), contains the piece. I have not 
yet succeeded in finding any trace of the ‘ codex S, Eligii.’ 
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‘Item in Baruch . ..’ (from an unknown work) Zes¢. iii 29, p. 143, 2. 
Dan. iii 37-42 p. 136, 18. 
» Vi 23-27 —«-20, P. 137, 2. 

yy xiii 1-3 «20, p. 136, 15. 
Micah vi 6-9 9 20, p. 137, 16. 
” vii 14-18 20, P. 137, 25- 
Nahum i 5-7 » 20, p. 138, 9. 
Hab. iii 2 (in W and the Quirinian fragment) ,, 20, p. 137, 24. 
Haggai i 12 » 20, p. 138, 15. 
Mal. ii 5 P. 138, 19. 
Apoc. ix 13-21 » 59, P. 163, 2. 
» xi 16-18 P. 135, 20. 
» Xiv 6,7 » 20, p. 136, 1. 
» XiV Q-II » 59, 163, 20. 
» XV 2-4 » 20, p. 136, 6. 


The three additional pieces, taken together, are equivalent to some 
seven pages of Hartel’s text ; and in the case of the prophet Jeremiah 
the verses quoted in them constitute more than one-third of the total 
number of verses quoted in St. Cyprian’s writings. In view, therefore, 
of the unique importance of St. Cyprian’s citations from Scripture, it 
is most desirable to find out, if possible, whether or no the additional 
citations rest on his authority or even are taken from the version which 
he used. 

I begin with the external evidence. 

1. A great part of the additional piece in Zés¢. iii 20 occurs in 
the fifth-century fragment discovered in 1894 by Dr. Mercati in the 
Quirinian Library at Brescia’. The MS in its complete state certainly 
had the whole of this addition, and we may fairly suppose that, like 
the closely related W and the ‘ codex S. Albini’ or Angers MS, it con- 
tained the others also. The additions, therefore, were made before the 
end of the fifth century. 

2. On the other hand, the fact that these additions have only been 
found in four MSS (if the Quirinian may be included) proves con- 
clusively that they were not in the Zestimonia as originally put in 
circulation by St. Cyprian ; for had that been the case, it is impossible 
to account for their removal from the main stream of transmission. 
There is, however, nothing intrinsically unreasonable in the supposition 
that St. Cyprian made these insertions in a late copy, when the work 
had already passed by multiplication beyond the sphere of his control. 


1 The text of the fragment is printed and critically examined by Mercati in his 
important work D’ alcuni nuovi sussidi per la critica del testo di S. Cipriano, pp. 1 f., 
44f. All my subsequent references to Mercati will be to this volume. 
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The idea of a second edition of ancient works, revised by the author, 
is quite natural in itself, and is being allowed its full weight in the 
discussions of modern criticism. Thus Dr. Blass’s view that St. Luke 
issued two recensions of the Acts and of the third Gospel has certainly 
met with respectful attention, and (in the case of the Acts at least) 
with a good deal of support ; while in the sphere of classical literature 
it is interesting to notice that Dr. Sandys is disposed to attribute to 
Demosthenes himself both of the forms in which the Third Philippic 
has come down to us. Yet in the case before us the supposition that 
these additions in the Zestimonia are due to revision by St. Cyprian 
himself cannot be said to rise above the level of a bare possibility, 
for if they had really been made by St. Cyprian, it is difficult to see 
how they could have failed to secure a wider currency. 

When we pass to the internal evidence, it does not appear that any- 
thing can be gained for our purpose from a consideration of the subject- 
matter of these additions. There is no indication that the selection 
of the texts contained in them was determined by any specific tendency 
or point, such as a particular individual or party might be expected 
to emphasize. Nor does the want of order in the arrangement of the 
passages tell against the Cyprianic origin of the insertions. If the 
argument drawn from want of order has any force at all, it applies 
in a much wider field than the pieces under consideration occupy. 

With regard to the books quoted there is an unmistakable similarity 
between the set of passages inserted in Zes¢. iii 20 and the set inserted 
in Zest. iii 59. In both cases the Apocalypse is the only New Testa- 
ment book from which citations are made; in both cases, with the 
exception of a single verse from Deuteronomy (iv 10) in Zest. iii 20, 
all the Old Testament passages are taken from the prophetical books ; 
and in both cases Jeremiah is the prophet most prominently quoted. 
But these facts, while they tend to show that the two sets of passages 
were selected by one and the same person, afford us no hint as to who 
that person was!, The passage inserted in Zés¢. iii 29, which is intro- 
duced with the words ‘In Baruch,’ but which is not found in any 
known work bearing the name of Baruch’, is the only one which has 


1 [It is perhaps worth noting that, as Dom Morin has recently pointed out (Revue 
@ histoire et de littérature religieuses V ii pp. 148, 150), the phrase Hieremias 
receptissimus prophetarum occurs in three writings of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the De fide orthodoxa of Gregory of Elvira (or Phoebadius of Agen), the De Trinitate 
of pseudo-Vigilius, and the newly-discovered Tractatus Origenis. One is tempted 
to suspect some local connexion between the employment of this phrase and the 
unusually large use of the same prophet in these insertions in the Testimonia. 
C.H.T.] 

* Dr. Mercati’s statement (p. 2) that the quotation is taken from ‘the apocryphal 
Apocalypse of Baruch,’ even when considered in the light of his subsequent 
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so much as an appearance of significance in this connexion, and even 
this after all tells us nothing. Mercati, indeed, seems to think that 
the quotation of this passage as Scripture justifies or at least suggests 
the conclusion that the insertions were made at an early date, i.e. not 
later than the fourth century. ‘Conosciamo bene il canone biblico 
della Chiesa Africana alla fine del secolo iv’.’ But the argument 
condensed in these words will not bear scrutiny. Our knowledge of 
the Biblical Canon of the African Church at the end of the fourth 
century rests mainly on the list of the sacred books drawn up at the 
Council of Carthage (397). In that list Baruch is not mentioned at 
all: no one doubts that it was included under the name of Jeremiah, 
but at least no indication is given as to how much or how little of 
the Baruch literature was accepted. Modern discoveries are showing 
how varied that literature was’, and if the quotations of the African 
fathers prove the wide circulation and general acceptance of all that 
now stands under the name of Baruch in the Vulgate, there is nothing 
which renders improbable the supposition that other writings attri- 
buted to Baruch had some (more limited) circulation even among the 
orthodox. We may go further and say that even if the book from which 
the quotation in Zes¢. iii 29 is made had been expressly excluded from 
the Canon by the Council of Carthage, we should not be reduced to 
the necessity of choosing between the alternatives of assigning an 
early date for these insertions or of attributing them to a non-Catholic 
interpolator. It would betoken a failure to make sufficient allowance 
for the uncertainties of human conduct, were we to argue too con- 
fidently from a conciliar pronouncement, however precise, to the action 
of individual writers, however orthodox. St. Augustine himself is 


explanation, is somewhat misleading. We simply do not know the exact title 
of the book from which the passage is taken. The passage does not occur in the 
Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, discovered and edited by Ceriani (1871), nor in the 
Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, discovered by Dom Butler in Cod. Mus. Brit. Add. 
10,073, and edited by Mr. M. R. James in Texts and Studies (vol. v, no. 1, 1897). 
The Greek Apocalypse, whose discovery has escaped Mercati (cf. p. 3, n. 1 ‘L’ 
apocalisse in greco non si conserva pil’), proves to be a distinct work from the 
Syriac, and the passage quoted in the Testimonia seems to be nearer in thought to 
the Syriac than to the Greek. Mr. R. H. Charles, in the introduction to his trans- 
lation of the Syriac Apocalypse (p. xix), goes so far as to say that the book 
from which the quotation was taken ‘is clearly based on (the Syriac) Apo- 
calypse’; but (if there be any direct connexion) it seems more likely that the 
passages from the Syriac Apocalypse which he co-ordinates with the quotation in 
Test. iii 29, are a ‘working up’ of the ideas contained in the latter. The restraint 
and solidity which characterize the quotation in Tes¢. iii 29 cause it to have a 
greater resemblance to the prophetic style of O. T. than to the exaggerated language 
of the later Apocalypses. 

Mercati, p. 4. 

2 Cf. James in Texts and Studies, vol. v, no. i, p. liii f. 
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found to quote as Scripture, parallel with a citation from the third 
Gospel, a passage which has not as yet been discovered in any version 
of any canonical book’. 

Thus it is clear that our chief hope of getting light as to the origin 
of these insertions is to test the character of the version from which 
the passages are taken. Mercati states this with excellent clearness’, 
and ends his examination, not indeed by definitely acknowledging 
the genuineness of the disputed pieces (it would be obviously im- 
possible to prove the genuineness by this method alone), but by 
expressing his belief that the qualities of the Scripture version used 
in them are quite in keeping with Cyprianic authorship, or at least 
imply an African and very ancient origin’. 

But Mercati only discusses the Old Testament quotations, and con- 
fines himself for the most part to those which occur in the Quirinian 
fragment. By enlarging the range of inquiry, it is possible, I think, 
to prove conclusively that the insertions were not made by St. Cyprian, 
and that the citations contained in them cannot safely be considered 
to represent the old African version as he knew and used it. 

1. Of the five passages from the Apocalypse which occur in these 
insertions, two (Apoc. xiv 6, 7; Apoc. xiv 9-11) are found in other 
parts of St. Cyprian’s writings; and fortunately one of the passages 
occurs in the addition to Zest. iii 20, and the other in the addition 
to Zest. iii 59, so that for the Apocalypse we have a direct standard 
of comparison in each of the long insertions. The following is the 
text of Apoc. xiv 6, 7 as given in the addition to Zés¢. iii 20, and in 
Ad Fortunat. 2. In all the passages cited for comparison, I adhere to 


Hartel’s text, even where I believe it to be wrong; his symbols are 
also used in the critical notes. 


Apoc. xiv 6, 7. 
Ad Fortunat. 2, p. 323, 3- Test. iii 20 (insertion), p. 136, 1. 
6 Et uidi alium angelum 6 Et uidi alium angelum 
uolantem medio’ caelo, uolantem medio caelo’, 
habentem euangelium aeternum habentem euangelium perenne, 
ut adnuntiaret euangelizare 
super terram sedentibus super terram 
per? omnes nationes et tribus et in omnes nationes et tribus 


1 in medio W'Mv. * per medium caelum v, 
2 et super v, 


1 Enarr. in Ps. cii § 12 : ‘ Mendicus te quaerit, iustum tu quaere. De alio enim 
dictum est, Omni petenti te da (Lc. vi 30): et de alio dictum est, Desudet eleemosyna 
in manu tua, donec inuenias iustum, cui eam tradas’ Cf. also Enarr. in Ps. ciii 
(Serm, 3) § 10, and Enarr. in Ps. cxlvi § 17. * p. 61. > p. 64f. 
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Ad Fortunat. 2, p. 323, 3- Test. iii 20 (insertion), p. 136, 1. 
et linguas et populos’, et linguas et populos, 
dicentem uoce magna, dicentem uoce ' magna, 
Metuite potius Deum? Timete Deum 
et date illi claritatem, et date ei honorem, 

quoniam uenit quoniam uenit 
hora iudicii eius, hora iudicii eius, 
et adorate eum qui fecit et adorate eum qui fecit 
caelum et terram et * mare caelum et terram et mare 
et omnia quae in eis sunt. et fontes aquarum. 
1 et populos] om. W'. » dicens in uoce W. 
? dnm M, dai R. 
et] om. B. 


The other passage, Apoc. xiv 9-11, is quoted three times by St. 
Cyprian in undisputed places. The close agreement of these among 
themselves and their striking divergence from the text of the same 


passage in Zes¢. iii 59 (addit.) appear at once when the quotations are 
placed side by side :— 


Apoc. xiv 9-11. 
Ad Fortunat.3,p. Ep. 58, 7, p. 663, 5. Ep. 65, 1, p. 722, 17. Test. iii 59 (inser~ 
324, 4. tion), p. 163, 21. 
g Et tertius angelus 
secutus est eos 
dicens 
in uoce magna, 
9 Si quis adorat 9 Si quis adorat' 9 Si quis adorat' Si quis adorat 
bestiam et bestiam et bestiam et bestiam et 
imaginem eius imaginem eius imaginem eius simulacrum eius, 
et accipit et accipit? et accipit? et accepit 
notam notam notam inscriptionem 
in fronte sua in fronte sua in fronte sua in fronte sua 
et in' manu, et in manu °, et in manu, aut super ma- 
num suam, 
10 bibet et ipse 10 bibet et ipse 10 bibet et ipse 10 is! bibet? 
de uino irae Dei de uino irae Dei de uino irae Dei de uino irae eius 
mixto in poculo mixto in poculo mixto in poculo 
irae eius irae eius irae eius 
et punietur et punietur et punietur et punietur 
igne et sulphure igne et sulphure igne et sulphure igne et sulphure 
sub oculis sub oculis sub oculis sub oculis 
sanctorumangelorum sanctorumangelorum sanctorumangelorum angelorum sanctorum 
et sub oculis agni; et sub oculis agni‘; et sub oculis agni; _et sub oculis agni ; 
* aut in 1 adorabit R. adoret 1 hic 
? accipiet B, acci- 7 accipiet Q. ? bibet. .. eius et 
pi+«t M, accipit at Q. om, W. 
3 add, sua M. 
* oculi s¢i agni B. 


i 
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Ad Fortunat. 3,p. Ep. 58, 7, p. 663, 5. Ep. 65, 1, p. 722,17. Test. iii 59 (inser- 


324, 4. tion), p. 163, 21. 
Ir et fumus 11 et fumus et fumus Ir et fumus 
de tormentis eorum de tormentis eorum tormentorum ' tormentorum eorum 
in saecula in saecula in saecula in saecula 
saeculorum saeculorum saeculorum saeculorum 
ascendet ' ; ascendet' ; ascendet?; ascendet ! 
nec habebunt nec habebunt nec habebunt 
requiem requiem requiem 
die et nocte die ac nocte die et nocte 
quicumque adorant quicumque adorat qui adorant 
bestiam bestiam bestiam 
et imaginem eius, et imaginem eius. _et imaginem eius. 
ascendit R, as- ‘ascendetins.s.Pv. ‘tormentoP,detor- ‘ascendit W. 
cendet in s. s. B. mentis eorum CRv. 
? ascendetins.s. P. 
ascendent L Q. 


The evidence of the Cyprianic MSS for the text of these citations 
as found in Ad Fortunat. 2 and 3 is still further strengthened by the 
agreement of Firmicus Maternus, who appropriates from St. Cyprian 
all the citations which occur in these chapters of Ad Fortunatum'’. 
There is then no room for doubt as to the text of these passages as 
they stood in St. Cyprian’s version. Nor is it possible to mistake 
the significance of the differences which exist between the Cyprianic 
form and the form found in the insertions. St. Cyprian’s exactness in 
quoting Scripture is attested by his consistency ; and if his consistency 
has been somewhat obscured in the past generation by the unfortunate 
preference which Hartel gave to the altered text of A in the Zeséimonia, 
it is now too fully recognised to stand in need of proof. In the course 
of the twenty-eight verses quoted by St. Cyprian from the Apocalypse 
on more than one occasion, there is in fact only one place’ in which 
the evidence of the MSS requires us to accept notably different 
readings in parallel passages. 

In the case of the three remaining quotations from the Apocalypse (ix 
13-21, xi 16-18, xv 2-4) we cannot directly confront the interpolator with 
St. Cyprian, but it is possible to test the passages by an indirect method. 

Primasius, in his commentary on the Apocalypse, states that Tyconius 
the Donatist (from whose work he borrowed much of his material) 
commented upon a different version from that which he used himself*. 

» De Errore Prof. Relig. c. 28. 

? In Apoc. xix 13 the reading ‘sermo dei’ is found in Tesé. ii 3, while in Test. 
ii 30 the reading is ‘uerbum dei.’ In Ad Fortunat. 11 Hartel reads ‘in conspectu 
honoris dei’ in Apoc. vii 15, following S against WR v, which have ‘in con- 
spectu throni dei.’ This latter is Hartel’s reading in the parallel passage (Test. 
iii 16) where B has yet another variant ‘ante sedem.” ‘In conspectu throni dei’ _ 
appears to be the true reading in both passages. | * Cf. Primasius on Apoc. ix 16. 
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Dr. Haussleiter some years ago emphasized the importance of putting 
together, from Primasius, Pseudo-Augustine, Beatus, and other writers 
who have used Tyconius, such portions of his version as could be identi- 
fied’. Since that time Dom Amelli, of Monte Cassino, has printed from 
a Turin MS? considerable portions of a commentary on the Apocalypse, 
which he believes to be that of Tyconius himself. If this identification 
is not free from difficulties, at least the fragments contain much of 
Tyconius’s matter, and from them, together with the other available 
sources, especially Beatus, it is possible to obtain a fair knowledge of 
the version upon which the commentary was based. Thus we have two 
types of Apocalyptic text, one represented by Primasius, the other by 
Tyconius. Using these as standards of comparison, we find that while 
the undoubted Cyprianic citations agree closely with the version of 
Primasius, the citations contained in the insertions approximate rather 
to the type of text used by Tyconius. 

We may, then, regard it as certain that the Apocalyptic citations in 
the inserted pieces are not taken from St. Cyprian’s version. It is curious 
that Mercati, who alludes to this fact at the beginning of his book’, 
leaves it entirely out of consideration when he comes to discuss the 
insertion(s) more at length in Appendix A. And yet if the non- 
Cyprianic character of the Apocalyptic citations be admitted, and if it 
be admitted that all the insertions were made by one hand, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that St. Cyprian had nothing to do with any 
of them. 

2. But evidence is not wanting that the version of the Prophets used 
by the interpolator, though doubtless related to that used by St. 
Cyprian, was by no means identical with it. It is the more important 
to inquire into this point, because Mercati has expressed his belief in 
the substantial identity of the two versions *. 

Here again we have opportunities of direct comparison. 

Jer. ii. 13 is a convenient starting-point, as it is quoted no less than 
three times by St. Cyprian, as well as in the interpolation in Zés¢. iii 59. 


' Forschungen sur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons iv, ed. Haussleiter 
and Zahn, pp. 77, 78, and an article in the Zeitschrift fir kirchliche Wissenschaft, 
1886, pp. 239-257. I am not sure that it is safe to assume, as Dr. Haussleiter does 
(Forschungen, pp. 69 and 77), that all the alternative renderings which Primasius 
mentions are taken from the version used by Tyconius. a 

* Cod. Taurinensis F. iv. 1 (olim Bobiensis n. 62). The MS contains the comments 
on Apoc, ii 18—iv 1, vii 16—xii6. These are printed in the Spicilegium Casinense, 
T. iii (1897). Hahn, in his recent Tyconius-Studien, pp. vi, vii, 14, 15, holds that 
in these fragments the matter of Tyconius has been much modified, and that Beatus 
is still our chief authority for the Commentary in its original form. With this view 
Prof. Bousset appears to agree. 

* p. 63. 
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Jer. ii 13. 
Ep. 70, 1, p. 767, 10. De Unit. 11, p. 219, Test. i3, p. 41,8. Test. iii 59 (inser- 
16. tion), p. 161, 20, 
Me dereliquerunt Me dereliquerunt 
fontem aquae 
uitae'; 
et effoderunt 
sibi lacys 
detritos 
qui non possunt 
aquam 
portare, 


1 uitae Cc LP V, uitae W GV, 
uiuae @ R im ras, uiuae RM. 
uiuae gratis Q. 

This passage is not without textual difficulty : it would be a familiar 
one to scribes, and the difference in external form between ‘uitae’ 
and ‘uiuae’’ is so slight that it is not surprising to find a confusion 
between the two words in all the genuine places; but it is fairly clear 
that ‘uitae’ was the Cyprianic reading, and that V is right in giving it 
in Zest.i 3; it is worth noting, too, that the Wiirzburg MS itself has 
‘uitae’ in De Unit. 11, where M in Hartel’s note is a misprint for W. 
But the test-word is ‘continere.’ That word (which is the Vulgate 
reading) was used in Africa before St. Cyprian’s time in (Tert.) Ado. 
Jud. 13, and after it by Optatus (iv 9), but it is not the word of St 
Cyprian’s version. 

The next passage is Jer. x 2:— 


Test. iii 34, p. 146, 20. Test. iii 59 (insertion), p. 161, 8. 

Haec dicit Dominus, Secundum Haec dicit Dominus, Secundum 
uias* gentium* ne ambulaueritis*. uias gentium nolite incedere. 

M Bo. 

? gentilium L M »v. 

 abieritis B. 

Even in this short verse there is a characteristic difference of trans- 
lation, a difference lying beyond the ordinary accidents of textual 
transmission. 

The above passages (occurring in Zest. iii 59) are not noticed by 
Mercati: to the quotation from Jer. xxxi, which has a special interest 
for him as occurring in the Quirinian fragment (Zest. iii 20), he gives 
a good deal of attention. Before examining it, it will be well to state 
how far we have material for comparison. The continuous passage 


» The two words, of course, correspond to divergent readings in the LXX, where 
B N* have (wis, while A Q have (av7os. 
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Jer. xxxi 31-34 (‘Ecce dies ueniunt . . . . memor amplius’) forms 
part of the long insertion in Zés¢. iii 20. The same passage is found 
in Zest. i 11, but there only the first part (‘Ecce dies ueniunt . . . . de 
terra Aegypti’ = vv. 31, 32.) is common to all the MSS; the rest is 
omitted by a// Hartel’s MSS (W does not contain Zés¢. i 1-15), and is 
printed by him in square brackets, apparently from the text of previous 
editors. It is not my purpose to discuss the genuineness of the addition 
in Zest. i 11, which belongs, as I shall show presently, to a different 
class of insertions from those which form the subject of this note. It 
will be sufficient to point out that when Mercati, in defence of the 
passage, urges the @ priori improbability that St. Cyprian would have 
broken off his quotation at the words ‘de terra Aegypti,’ he forgets that 
Tertullian who twice quotes the passage in his work against Marcion 
(i 20, iv r)’ on both occasions stops at this place, and that three times 
at least St. Augustine does the same’. 

In view of the strong presumption which is raised against the 
genuineness of the addition in Zest. i 11 by the fact of its absence 
from the best MSS, I will compare only the generally attested part of 
the passage in Zest. i 11 with the corresponding part of the interpolation 
in Zest. iii 20. 

Jer. xxxi 31-32. 


Test. i 11, p. 46, 19. 

Ecce dies ueniunt', dicit Domi- 
nus, et consummabo domui? Israel 
et domui*® Iuda testamentum 
nouum, non secundum testamen- 
tum quod disposui patribus eorum 
in* die qua adprehendi manus 
eorum ut educerem eos * de terra 
Aegypti. 

* ueniunt ex uenient M. 

? domum L MB. 

3 domum M B. 

* in om. B. 

5 eos om. V. 


Test. iii 20 (insertion), p. 134, 18. 
Ecce dies ueniunt, dicit Domi- 
nus, et consummabo in domum* 
Israel et in domum® Iuda testa- 
mentum nouum, non secundum 
testamentum quod disposueram 
patribus eorum in die cum ad- 
prehendi manum illorum educere 
illos * de terra Aegypti. 
? super domum v. 


2 in domo v. 
3 eos v. 


If the two presentments of the passage have a common background, 


there are greater differences than we should expect to find in an author 
who quotes so carefully as St. Cyprian. Mercati acknowledges the 


? The citation in Adv. Jud. 3 also terminates at that point. 

* Serm. xxv 1; Op. Imperf. contr. Iul. lib. 3, cap. 84; De Gestis Pelagit § 14. 
In the two latter places the text agrees precisely with that of Hartel in Tes¢. i 11 
except that St. Aug. has ‘manum’ instead of ‘manus.’ In De Spir. et Lit. § 33 
St. Aug. quotes to the end of ver. 34, and with a different text. 
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differences, but, taking the bull by the horns, ‘maintains that the 
Cyprianic version is better preserved in the interpolation than in the 
undisputed passage. 

As to the first variant, it is no doubt true that Hartel’s reading (in 
Test. i 11) ‘domui . . . . domui’ cannot be regarded as certain, but it 
has much to recommend it, and there is, as far as I can see, no reason 
whatever for supposing that the alternative reading ‘domum ... . 
domum ’ (L apparently has ‘domum . . . . domui’) is a mutilated relic 
of the reading ‘in domum .. . . in domum,’ which is found in the 
interpolation in Zes¢. iii 20, and, I believe, nowhere else. Yet Mercati 
states this as a fact. 

In like manner he doubts whether ‘in die qua’ can compete with 
‘in die cum,’ ‘che nella stessa rarita e forse volgarita della sua forma 
porta |’ impronta della genuinita.’ And yet ‘in die qua’ is found in all 
the MSS of St. Cyprian in Zest. i 11 as well as in Lactantius (Zns?t. iv 
20) who seems to have taken the quotation from the Zestimonia. 

Finally Mercati tells us that Quir. and W in the interpolation ( Zest. 
iii 20) are ‘ pil integri,’ i.e. presumably, have kept the Cyprianic text 
better than all the MSS, even the best, in Zes¢. i 11, ‘dove “ educere 
illos” fu mutato nella lezione della Volgata “ut educerem eos.”’ There 
is not a shadow of evidence that the reading of the MSS is incorrect, or 
that the final infinitive is specially characteristic of St. Cyprian’s version ; 
on the contrary, in Apoc. xiv 6 it is the interpolator (p. 136, 2) who 
has the final infinitive ‘ euangelizare’ while St. Cyprian has ‘ ut adnun- 
tiaret’ (p. 323, 4). 

Thus in the case of the Prophets, as well as of the Apocalypse, 
wherever we are able to place the text of the interpolations side by side 
with an undoubtedly genuine citation of the same passage’, we find 
discrepancies which point to a difference of origin. 

For the remaining citations from the Prophets the only available test 
is that of characteristic renderings. The test is a fair one, but it can 
only lead to reliable results when applied on a large scale. A complete 
analysis of the language of these citations cannot be attempted here ; 
but since Mercati (p. 63) mentions five characteristic translations as 
being sufficient, when taken in connexion with other minor peculiarities 
not specified, to prove the substantial identity of the version of the 
prophets used by the interpolator with that used by St. Cyprian, I have 
thought it desirable to examine all the places in the Cyprianic quota- 
tions from the prophets in which translations of the five Greek words 


1 Mal. ii 5, which occurs in the interpolation in Test. iii 20, is also quoted in 
Zest. ii 5, and with only one slight variation, but the citation is omitted in Test. 
ii 5 in LBV Benev. and many other MSS, and therefore lies under suspicion 
of being a post-Cyprianic addition in that place also. 
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specified by him occur. I give the results :—(1) mporéroa (translated 
by ‘ primitiva,’ p. 137, 19) does not occur in the LXX of any (other) 
Cyprianic quotation from the prophets. (2) émrééva (translated by 
‘superponere,’ p. 138, 4) occurs in one other place (p. 78, 23), and 
there the rendering is ‘imponere ... super.’ (3) dyoros (translated by 
‘sublimis,’ p. 137, 17) occurs in one other place (p. 669, 16), and there 
the Cyprianic equivalent is ‘altissimus.’ It is difficult to see why this 
word was included in the list, as Mercati admits that St. Cyprian’s 
ordinary translation is ‘altissimus.’ (4) The translation of Aads by ‘plebs’ 
(p. 135, 5 and 14; p. 138, 19, &c.) is by no means characteristic of 
St. Cyprian’s version of the prophets. In undoubtedly genuine quo- 
tations Aads is represented by ‘ populus’ twenty-three times, by ‘ plebs’ 
six times; in doubtful passages ‘ plebs’ is found five times, ‘ populus’ 
twice. (5) The translation of és by ‘ quomodo’ in the sense of ‘ sicut’ 
(p. 138, 6) is certainly not Cyprianic in the prophets : out of some forty 
cases in which és in this sense occurs in the LXX of St. Cyprian’s 
quotations I have not found one in which the word is represented by 
‘quomodo.’ Thus none of the five renderings can be shown to be 
characteristic of St. Cyprian’s version of the prophets ; and some of 
them go to strengthen the argument against a Cyprianic origin of the 
insertions. 

3. The witness of the formulae of citation tells in the same direction. 
Mercati recognises the significance of slight differences in these formulae 
as affording a test of genuineness, but he seems to think that the W 
additions have nothing to fear from the application of this test,—‘ per 
le formule introduttorie pochi dubbi restano’.’ But here again I am 
compelled to differ from him. It can, I think, scarcely be accidental 
that the formula of quotation from the prophets, which is con- 
sistently used in the interpolations (eleven times in all’), is different 
from that which (perhaps with not a single exception‘) is regularly 
found throughout the Zestimonia in the best MSS, including W. The 


p. 67. 

* I do not count ‘In Baruch’ (Tes#. iii 29), as that may be considered to 
stand on a different footing. In one case out of the eleven (p. 134, 17), Baluze 
has ‘Apud Hieremiam,’ but ‘In Hieremia’ is supported by W and the Quirinian 
fragment. 

* All Hartel’s authorities appear to have ‘In Osee’ in Test. iii 1 (p. 110, 18), but 
even there Manutius and Fell print ‘Apud Osee.’ [A MS of St. Cyprian in the library 
of Lord Crawford has ‘De hoc ipso aput Osae.’} WML? followed by Hartel 
have ‘In Daniele’ [-o] on p. 151, 2, but there again the true reading is that of 
AB L' [and the Crawford MS] ‘In Machabeis,’ and the citation, being taken from 
an historical book, has no bearing on the point under consideration, M has the 
prep. ‘In’ in one other place (p. 89, 3), and A in seven (p. 55, 11 and 15; p. 121, 
2 and 13; p.144, 3; Pp.156, 18; p.164, 20). ‘In’ isalso found before the doubtful 
quotation of Mal. ii 5 in Test. ii 5. 
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formula of the interpolator is ‘In Hieremia,’ &c. ; that of St. Cyprian is 
‘ Apud Hieremiam.’ 

Thus all the evidence converges irresistibly to the conclusion that 
these insertions, though worthy of being edited for the sake of their 
Biblical text, are not Cyprianic, and are, therefore, not entitled to a 
place in the text of the Zestimonia. 

Before concluding it may be well to clear up a matter about which 
there appears to be some confusion. 

At the beginning of his book Mercati enumerates the additions to 
Test. i 1, 11, 13, 14 as belonging to the series characteristic of W. 
This is an error. Zest. i 1-15 are not preserved in W at all, so that we 
cannot say whether the pieces in question were in that MS or not ; but 
there is direct evidence that they do not belong to the series which 
forms the subject of this note :—(1) The history of their transmission is 
different: though absent from most of the MSS (from all those used 
by Hartel) they have a much wider diffusion than the interpolations in 
Test. iii, and found their way very early into the printed editions. (2) 
There are considerable differences between the text of Jer. xxxi 32-34 
as given in Zes¢. i11 and in Zest. iii 20: in the former place we find 
‘neglexi eos’ and ‘ dinosce,’ in the latter ‘neglexi eorum’ and ‘cognosce’; 
in Zest. i 11 the words ‘et in corda illorum’ are omitted’; and again 
in Zest. iii 20 W and Quir. agree in the curious reading ‘ et docebunt,’ 
while in i 11 the ordinary reading ‘et non docebunt’ is found. (3) 
Finally the form of quotation from the prophets which I have shown to 
be characteristic of the W interpolations, is not used in the additions 
to Book i. 

H. L. Ramsay. 


ON THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF THE 
PASCHAL CHRONICLE. 


Tue Paschal Chronicle, otherwise called the Alexandrine or Con- 
stantinople Chronicle or the Fasti Siculi, consists of a tabular chronology 
with historical notices extending from Adam to 627 a.p. The Olympiads 
and consular lists are added in the text, and later on the Indictions. 
The compiler derives his matter from various sources, e.g., the Bible, 
Sextus Julius Africanus, Eusebius, Idatius (Hydatius in Mommsen’s 
spelling), Epiphanius, Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Malalas, Acts of Martyrs. 
The whole work, as it is found in the best codex, Vaticanus Gr. 1941, 
saec. x, bears the title: xpdévev trav "Addu .. . Ews x’ érous rips 
Bagidcias “Hpardeiov rod eboeBeordrov pera imareiav trove Kal 


1 Mercati erroneously enumerates this omission as one of the imperfections of W 
in iii 20. W has the words there. 
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ris Baotheias “Hpaxdelov véov Kevoravrivoy rod atrod viod It 
should, according to the above title, extend to A.D. 629, but in fact it is 
mutilated and ceases at the year 627. 

Ducange, in the preface to his edition (Paris 1688, ch. x, page viii), 
wrote thus :— 

Quoad igitur aetatem auctoris Chronici, cum non unus exstiterit a 
quo elucubratum fuerit, constat saltem illum, a quo ad Heraclium 
perductum est, non esse totius operis scriptorem, sed alterius qui in 
annum Constantii xvii, qui est Christi 354, desierit, continuatorem 
et interpolatorem. Id docemur praesertim ex doctissimi Holstenii 
obseruationibus, quas codici suo Chronici Alexandrini edito subinde 
affixerat, hisce ad praedictum annum Constantii, post haec uerba «dav 
Avyovorou, adscriptis : ‘ Hic destit auctor Chronici Paschalis, caetera sunt 
Continuatoris. Id certe subodoratus fuerat uir admodum sagax 
Franciscus Pithoeus, qui de hoc Chronico uerba faciens, aiebat illud 
uideri scriptum ultimo Magni Constantini anno, Feliciano et Tatiano 
Coss. Inde ergo colligitur primum auctorem Paschalii uixisse circa 
tempora Constantii, quibus adhuc uigebant de Paschalis Festiuitatis die 
controuersiae : quae cum recruduissent sub Heraclio, ut infra obserua- 
mus, occasionem alteri praebuerint Paschale istud Chronicon pridem 
conscriptum, Scriptoris insistendo computisticae rationi, ad sua usque 
tempora perducendi, atque adeo priorem hanc editionem subinde inter- 
polandi, dum sua uel aliena intermiscet. Prius istud Chronicon uidit 
Holstenius, et, quantum coniicere licet, ex codice MS quem, ut ex 
V.C. Emerico Bigotio didicimus, Abbas de Farina Siculus Regi 
Catholico ab Oratorio Constantinopoli comparauerat, ipsique com- 
municauerat. Illud deinde cum editione Raderiana idem Holstenius 
contulit, uariis ad margines adscriptis coniecturis: ubi quae subinde 
erant inserta ab interpolatore, deerantque in eodem MS exemplari 
diligenter adnotauit. Quinetiam in reliqua deinceps Chronici parte 
emendationes ex ingenio adiecit. Quae quidem omnia in Notas nostras 
retulimus, eique, ut par est, adscripsimus, tum ne alium dicamur 
suppilasse, tum quod uiri undequaque doctissimi in re literaria adepta 
pridem existimatio et auctoritas Lectorem in illius sententiam haud 
aegre forte adduxerit. 

From the above we learn that the codex of Holstein (or Holsten, or 
more properly Holst), a German scholar who was the Pope’s librarian 
from 1636 to his death in 1661, contained a shorter and earlier form of 
the Chronicle, reaching only to the year 354, and omitting some matter, 
even before that date, which is found in the longer form printed in 
Raderus’ edition, Munich, 1615. A chronicle compiled in or about 
354 must be more reliable for the period then ending than one compiled 
in 630. Also if such a chronicle has matter in common with Malalas, 
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Epiphanius, and other writers subsequent to 350, it cannot have derived 
it from them; either they derived from it, or both from common 
sources. 

Holstein’s good faith, however, has been impugned; the very 
existence of the codex, of which Ducange prints a collation in his notes 
to the Chronicon, has been denied, and it is asserted that the great 
French scholar was simply hoaxed by Holstein. Professor Gelzer writes 
as follows in his book entitled Sextus Julius Africanus und die 
Bysantinische Chronographie, Leipzig, 1885, pt. 2, p. 139 :— 

‘ Der Bearbeiter der Chronik unter Herakleios soll nur der Continuator 
eines viel altern Werkes sein. Lucas Holstenius, “quantum coniicere 
licet,” wie Du Cange vorsichtigerweise bemerkt, will einen Codex 
gesehen haben, welcher aus Constantinopel stammt und S. 541,13 mit 
den Worten mpé Aiyotorov bereits aufhért. Holsten hatte 
die Varianten, vermehrt durch eigne Verbesserungen, am Rande einer 
Raderschen Ausgabe angemerkt . . .’ 

Gelzer then reviews the fros and cons, and concludes as follows, 
p. 141: ‘Ich wage nicht, auf dieses hin die Wahrhaftigkeit des 
Holstenius so weit anzuzweifeln, dass ich iiberhaupt die Existenz jenes 
von ihm benutzten Codex des Abbate Farina leugne. Aber jedenfalls 
beruht das, worauf der Hauptwerth der Holstenschen Mittheilungen 
beruht, die Angaben iiber das Fehlen der eine spatere Epoche 
beweisenden Citate, lediglich auf Conjectur des gelehrten Mannes. 
Die Stiicke fehlen, welche er nach seinem Wissen fiir sicher spater 
hielt, und welche sich mit guter Manier ausscheiden liessen. Die 
Stiicke, welche ebenso sicher nach 354 concipirt sind, denen er aber 
diesen Ursprung nicht anmerkte, blieben unbeanstandet. Ich glaube 
demnach, dass die altere Redaction der Chronik unter Constantius sich 
in nichts aufldst.’ 

Surely this critic might go the whole way, and declare that Holstein 
concocted not merely the collation, but the codex as well. 

Gelzer’s conclusions have been accepted in turn by Carolus Frick, 
who, accordingly, in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Vol. 1, Part 2, 1892, 
assumes Malalas to have been the ‘ bevorzugte Quelle’ of the Paschalion 
as much in its earlier as in its later portions: by G. Kriiger in the 
Article on Chronicon Paschale in the new edition (Leipzig 1898) of 
Herzog’s Realencyclopidie fiir Theologie und Kirche: by Karl Krum- 
bacher, Byzantinische Litteraturgeschichte, Miinchen, 1897, § 142, who 
writes: ‘ Die friiher verbreitete Annahme einer alteren Redaction unter 
Kaiser Constantius . . . ist durch Gelzer’s tiefgehende Untersuch- 
ungen hinfallig geworden’: by Prof. J. B. Bury (as it would seem), 
Ed. of Gibbon, Vol. v 497, London 1898, also ii 539: and finally by 
Mommsen, who remarks in his edition of the Chronica Minora, Berol. 
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1881, tom. ix of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, p. 203: 
‘Chronicon Paschale quod appellari solet . . . prodiit anno, ut titulus 
ait, p. Chr. 630 Constantinopoli: nam quae fertur facta esse a. 354 
editio prior, eam nullam esse uiri docti hodie consentiunt.’ 

Perhaps it is excusable to mention how my own attention was drawn 
to this problem. In editing the dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, I was 
led to compare the account given in it of the apostasy and hermeneutic 
activity of Aquila with the parallel passages of Epiphanius and the 
Paschal Chronicle. I found that the latter contains certain well-marked 
variants from the text of Epiphanius, and that several of these variants 
recur in the Dialogue. I drew the only possible inference, namely that 
the Chronicle and the Dialogue drew their matter not from Epiphanius, 
but from some common source which Epiphanius also used. But then 
the paragraph of the Chronicle ends with the words radra ioropei 
Kimpwos els Adyov mepi Kai Without 
having heard of Holstein’s codex, I conjectured that this reference to 
Epiphanius must be an interpolation; and on consulting Ducange’s 
notes, I found that Holstein’s codex omitted it. I surmised in con- 
sequence that Holstein’s good faith and Ducange’s good sense had been 
wrongly assailed, and set myself on reaching Rome in the April of 1900 
to look for the Codex Holstenii in the Barberini and Vatican libraries. 
In the former there are several entries in the MS catalogue that suggest 
it, but they all proved illusive. In the Vatican there was no trace of it, 
and Father Ehrle and Dr. Mercati, whose unfailing solicitude for 
students makes their library doubly charming as a place of research, 
assured me that so large a Greek codex could not have escaped notice. 
Incidentally, however, I learned much at Rome about Lucas Holstein. 
I turned over many of his transcripts, and realised from them how 
sincere and honest a scholar he was. A young French archaeologist, 
M. de Ricci, also engaged upon Holstein’s manuscripts, agreed with 
me in this opinion, and Dr. Ehrle’, no mean authority, merely smiled 
at the stigma so lightly set by Mommsen and the wii docti on the 
memory of his great predecessor. . 

Returning to Oxford, I set myself to find out, if I could, what 
Bigot, the great French bibliophile and patron of learning in the 
seventeenth century, knew of the codex; and opening M: Delisle’s 
monograph upon Bigot and his library, I lit on a letter of the great 
collector which clears up the matter. M. Delisle’s volume is rare, for 
its issue was limited to forty copies. I therefore cite at length the 
relevant pages. 


’ Dr. Ehrle drew my attention to an article in the Centralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen 
by Hartwig (Leipzig, Oct. 1895) on the MSS bequeathed by Holstein to his native 
city of Hamburg. No codex of the Chronicon Paschale figures among them, and 
indeed this particular codex was not Holstein’s but belonged to the Spanish king. 


U2 
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From the ‘ Bibliotheca Bigotiana Manuscripta’ par L. Delisle, Rouen, 
Henry Boissel, 1877, p. xiii: ‘ Mais ce qui achéve de peindre les gots 
studieux et le désintéressement de Bigot, c’est la lettre dans laquelle il 
entretient Du Cange de ses travaux sur le Chronicon Alexandrinum. 
Pendant les loisirs qu’il avait eus dans les hételleries d’Allemagne, il 
s’était amusé a corriger la version latine de cette chronique dans un 
exemplaire qu’il avait spécialement fait relier pour ce travail. De son 
cété, Holstenius avait commencé a revoir la méme version et a collation- 
ner le texte grec sur le manuscrit original qui lui appartenait. Quand 
Bigot vint & Rome, Holstenius ne se contenta pas de lui donner 
communication de son travail; il le chargea de le terminer et de 
Yemporter en France pour le comprendre dans la collection des his- 
toriens byzantins. De retour 4 Paris, Bigot confie 4 Thoinard |’exem- 
plaire du Chronicon Alexandrinum qu’il rapportait d’Italie et celui sur 
lequel il avait travaillé en Allemagne. Thoinard garda ces volumes 
pendant plusieurs années, différant d’en commencer l’impression et 
éludant les trop justes réclamations de Bigot. Ce dernier avait & peu 
prés oublié cette affaire quand il apprend que Du Cange prépare une 
nouvelle édition du Chronicon Alexandrinum . . . Loin d’étre contrarié 
par cette nouvelle, Bigot ne songe qu’aux moyens de faciliter la tache 
de son ami: il ne pense pas un instant a l’édition dont il avait, de 
concert avec Holstenius, réuni tous les éléments. La singulitre conduite 
de Thoinard ne lui arrache pas méme un mot amer; il n’a qu’un désir, 
celui de recouvrer ses anciens travaux pour les mettre sans réserve & la 
disposition de Du Cange. Je me ferais une reproche de retrancher un 
mot a la lettre (Fonds frangais, Bibl. Nat. 9503, fol. 5) dans laquelle 
sont rapportées toutes ces particularités.’ 

The letter which follows is dated Rouen, April 28, 1684: ‘ Monsieur, 
Ce m’a esté une grande joye, 4 mon arrivée en cette ville, de regevoir 
vostre lettre, qui m’a appris vostre dessein de faire rimprimer le Chronicon 
Alexandrinum. Je vous assure que je serois ravi d’y pouvoir contribuer 
quelque chose, et je l’aurois pu si j’avois 4 mon pouvoir et & ma disposi- 
tion les deux exemplaires de cette chronique que j’ay prestés et confiés 
a M. Thoinard. 

‘A mon voiage d’Allemagne, je rencontré un exemplaire de cette 
chronique en blanc, que je fis relier et que je lisois de temps en temps 
quand j’estois arrivé au logis et que je n’avois point d’autre occupation. 
Je corrigé 4 ce temps 1a la traduction en quantité de passages. 

‘Estant 2 Rome, M. Holstein me dit qu’il avait l’original de cette 
chronique, que l’abbate della Farina, Sicilien, avoit apporté de Sicile 4 
Rome, que cet exemplaire avoit esté apporté 4 Messine par un mar- 
chande de Constantinople, et que ce chronique devoit estre appellé 
Chronicon Constantinopolitanum, ayant esté composé 4 Constantinople 
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et par un citoien de cette ville 14, parce que l’autheur, parlant des affaires 
de cette villa 1a, il disoit jyeis, mos, Il se flattait que un certain (dont 
je ne me souviens plus du nom présentement, je l’ay indiqué a 
M. Thoinard) avoit escrit Chronicon ualde pium, ce qu’il interpretoit de 
cette chronique, qui avoit esté composée principalement pour marquer 
les jours des Pasques, et que pour cet effect il avoit mis a la teste de sa 
chronique plusieurs extraits des anciens qui reguardoient la Pasque, qui 
se trouvent dans le ms. et non dans I’édition de Raderus. M. l’abbé de 
la Farina presta ce ms. &4 M. Holstein, qui transcrivit ces traités qui 
sont au devant de cette chronique qui regardent la Pasque, et conféra 
une partie de la chronique. N’ayant pu achever & la conférer 4 cause 
de son infirmité, il me pria de continuer de la conférer, me disant qu'il 
vouloit me bailler cet exemplaire pour porter en France, affin de le faire 
imprimer au Louvre comme faisant partie de Tlhistoire byzantine. 
Jentrepris cette collation et je l’achevé deux jours devant sa mort’. 
L’ayant achevée, je remis le ms. entre les mains de l’aumosnier de 
M. Holstein, et je le prié de luy dire que j’avois achevé de conférer ce 
ms. que je lui renvoiois, et que je gardois son exemplaire pour le porter 
en France, affin que, si M. Holstein mouroit et que l’on eust sceu que 
jeusse eu cet exemplaire, on ne creust point que je le voulusse retenir 
et me l’approprier. M. Holstein dit 4 son aumosnier qu’il me prioit de 
le prendre, de le porter en France et de le faire imprimer au Louvre. 
Aprés la mort de M. Holstein, jeu parlé & M. le cardinal Barberin, qui 
scavoit bien que M. Holstein m’avoit confié cet exemplaire. L/original 
doit avoir esté mis dans la biblioth¢que du Vatican: pour le moins, 
cestoit l'intention de M. Holstein. Sil n’y est point, il doit estre dans 
celle de M. le cardinal Barberin, qui estoit exécuteur du testament de 
M. Holstein et légataire universel. J’ai baillé & M. Thoinard cet 
exemplaire, qui contient les diverses legons du ms. grec, et de plus la 
correction de la traduction qu’avoit faite M. Holstein. C’estoit l’original 
de M. Holstein, et si M. Thoinard ne veut point rebailler cet exemplaire, 
on ne peut pas avoir cette correction de la traduction. . 

‘Je ne sgai quel conseil vous donner & l’égard de M. Thoinard. Il ya 
quelques années que je lui redemandé ces deux exemplaires .. . II (se. 
Thoinard) me dit de plus qu’il avoit escrit sur ces deux exemplaires. 
Je luy répliqué pourquoy il y avoit écrit, ne lui appartenant pas. Pour 
vous parler franchement, je n’en eus pas grande satisfaction. Je croi 
pourtant que l’on pourroit luy en reparler, et scavoir présentement son 
sentiment, s’il vouloit bailler ces deux exemplaires ou qu’il souffre que 
Yon copie les corrections du texte grec et de la traduction. Si 
M. Fromentin (?) est & Paris, il pourroit luy en escrire, ou bien, si vous 
voulez, je luy en escrirois. Il me semble qu'il ne devroit pas refuser de 

' Holstenius died Feb. 2, 1661. 


q 
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communiquer ces exemplaires. S’il veut, on imprimera ses remarques 
sur cette chronique et ses observations sur la pasque.’ 

The above letter proves beyond debate the following :— 

1. That the Codex Holstenius was brought from Constantinople by 
a merchant, ex oratorio says Ducange, so revealing some further 
knowledge of its provenance than Bigot’s letter conveys. 

2. It was brought to Sicily to Messina, whence so many codices have 
come. From Messina the Abbate della Farina brought it to Rome, 
having bought it for the Catholic king. In the Bodleian copy of 
Raderus’ edition is a note on p. 54 (in the hand it would seem of 
Bishop Barlow of Lincoln) against the words émi ody, as follows :— 
‘Hinc ad p. 110 of Aouroi omnia desunt codici Holst. qui 
pertinuit ad regem Hispaniarum Bigotio referente.’ Perhaps Barlow 
had independent knowledge of the codex, and had, in the course of a 
visit to Bigot’s library at Rouen, seen the collation of it. In the margin 
of this Bodleian copy is given a collation of Holstein’s codex— 
apparently, but not certainly, transcribed from Ducange’s notes. 

3. The abbate lent this codex to Holstein who collated the first part 
of the text. Bigot completed the collation in Holstein’s copy of 
Raderus’ edition, restored the MS to Holstein just before the latter’s 
death, and brought the collation to Rouen in 1661. Then he lent it to 
Thoinard, who, 23 years later, April, 1684, still kept it. From 
Thoinard Ducange must have obtained it in time for his edition 
of 1688. 

4. The author of the Chronicon set at the head of it many Paschal 
extracts not contained in Raderus. One would like to know what 
became of these ; for Ducange seems to have known nothing of them, 
although Holstein transcribed them. They probably lurk in the 
Barberini collection, and would be a valuable addition to the early 
literature of the Easter controversy. 

This letter is in itself adequate to recall this constellation of 
viri docti from the eccentricities of rash hypothesis into the soberer orbit 
of historical method. It makes it superfluous for me to print the 
extended examination of the Chronicon which I had prepared with a 
view to demonstrate from its internal evidence the reality of Holstein’s 
codex. Still there are two or three features of the Chronicon and its 
continuator which deserve notice. 

Of these the first is the Arian complexion of the Chronicon in its 
earlier and shorter form. Thus on p. 270 (ed. Ducange) Leontius, the 
Arian bishop of Antioch, is styled 6 paxdpios, and his account of St. 
Babylas is quoted. On p. 289 the same Leontius is singled out for 
eulogy as ‘a man in every way full of faith and reverence, as an 
enthusiast for the true faith, full of solicitude for the hostels,’ and so 
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forth. Gelzer supposes that this eulogy is taken over by the seventh 
century compiler of the Chronicle from an older work written by an 
Arian, and he writes thus: ‘So kann von dem Zeitgenossen des 
Constantius nur ein Arianer der folgenden Generation schreiben: kein 
Orthodoxer des 7. Jahrhunderts.’ But is it likely that a seventh century 
orthodox author would ever have gone out of his way to insert such a 
passage in his work? A mere continuator might forget to strike it out, 
but no one compiling for the first time in 630 would have deliberately 
chosen such an eulogy to stand in his record of events. Some have 
argued that the compiler drew upon Philostorgius, as if there were not 
plenty of other Arian historians in the fourth century, whose works are 
lost to us*. 

No reason is urged by Prof. Gelzer why Holstein should have pitched 
upon the year 354 for the termination of his imaginary chronicle, but 
there must be some connexion here with the ‘ Fragmentum Fastorum 
ab anno Christi ccv ad annum ccciiv’ added by Ducange in his fifteenth 
appendix, and with the old list of consuls and prefects from 254 to 354 
given in his sixteenth. The old Latin Chronicle nicknamed the 
Barbarus Scaligeri has, as Frick (Chronica Minora, Lipsiae, 1893, 
p. civ) points out, the same mispellings of names as the Paschal 
Chronicle, e.g. TaAAwv for domopes for doropes, ynpaia for pyvaia, 
rapdyaytes for Tapdyavres. The Barbarus, however, is carried up to the 
year 387, but I should conjecture that the earlier form of the Paschal 
Chronicle is its original up to the year 354. 

There are other features about Holstein’s Codex and the collation 
of it, which might have put scholars on their guard and made them 
more chary of fixing on Holstein the stigma of charlatanry. For 
example, why should Holstein have been so careful to distinguish in 
the margin of his copy of Raderus his own conjectures from the variants 
of the Codex? ‘ Varias lectiones et coniecturas eruditissimi Holstenii 
subinde inseruimus,’ writes Ducange (Praefatio, p. xc). Again in fabricat- 
ing a collation he would surely have limited himself to cutting out of 
the text (as Gelzer suggests) what was incompatible with a later date 
than 354. But instead of doing so he often corrects the text of Raderus 
from his Codex, and in most cases rightly. A cursory glance through 
the collation will convince any reader that, if he had no real Codex to 


' It may be noted in passing that Conrad Gesner (Bibliotheca Universalis, ed. 
1545, p. 561) relates that he saw a Greek codex of parts of Philostorgius’ history 
in the library of Diego Hurtad, the Spanish king’s legate at Venice. In the cata- 
logue of Bigot’s library (sold at Paris in July, 1706), No. 3040 is a copy of Philo- 
storgius’ Cum notis inscr. D, Bigotii, These notes probably contained valuable 
matter, as may also No. 3113 of the ‘Fonds grec’ of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
which belongs to the ‘Collectanea Bigotiana,’ and has p. 97 foll. the ‘ Notae 
Lucae Holstenii in Historiam Philostorgii.’ 


4 
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go upon, then he was the most consummate critic the world has ever 
seen. Again and again in Ducange’s Commentary we have such notes 
as these: ‘Reposuimus et emendauimus ex cod. Holstenii’ (p. 49); ‘ Hanc 
uocem delet cod. Holstenii, et delendam docet numerus #' praefixus’ 
(p. 72 A); ‘Haec ex Holstenio suppleuimus’ (p. 186D): ‘Haec iure delet 
cod. Holstenii’ (p. 216); ‘lure igitur totam hanc periochen omittit 
codex Holstenii’ (p. 255 D). If it was the cue of Holstein merely to 
omit passages incompatible with the hypothesis that the Chronicle was 
first compiled up to 350, then why should he have pretended that his 
codex omitted excerpts compatible with his assumed date, such as the 
one on p. 248 a beginning "loonmmos ioropei Tis 
Surely the imaginary compiler of a.p. 354 might be allowed to retain 
his Josephus extracts! And the exigencies of his theory must have 
pressed heavily on Prof. Gelzer, when he wrote the following : ‘ Malalas 
war zu Holsten’s Zeit noch nicht edirt. Allerdings fehlt das grosse 
Excerpt im Beginn S. 64-86 (ed. Bonn): ich vermuthe aber fast wegen 
der Citirung von Cyrillus contra Iulianum.’ Now this reference to Cyril 
comes at the very end of a passage extending over eleven pages of the 
Bonn edition and over twelve of that of Ducange. It refers also not to 
the entire passage, but to a citation (incidentally introduced near the 
end of it) of Hermes Trismegistus. The latter is declared to have lived 
under Sesostris, and the citation is introduced with the words ¢uépera 
yap év duaddpos airod Adyos, proving that the compiler of this part of the 
Chronicon used the works of Hermes as his source. After the citation 
is added the remark raira xai rois xara “lovAtavod rod ind Tov 
avvaxbciow éudépera. How could this reference to 
Cyril added at the end of a passage filling so many pages have led 
Holstein to excise them all? Surely he would have been content to cut 
out the name of Cyril, as on p. 255 c he merely cut out (according to 
Gelzer) a similar reference to Epiphanius raira ioropei Kimpws, 
although leaving intact the passage taken from Epiphanius. Now the 
pages 64-86 (ed. Bonn), omitted in Holstein’s codex, are, as Gelzer 
remarks, a gigantic loan from Malalas, whose chronicle, first edited at 
Oxford from the unique Bodley MS in 1691, was unknown to Holstein, 
who, if Gelzer’s hypothesis is to be accepted, must be held to have 
suffered from clairvoyance. 

In the presence of Bigot’s letter, however, argument ceases. So/uuntur 
tabulae. 1 have adduced these considerations merely by way of pointing 
out how rash it is to charge the learned men of the past with charlatanry, 
without having well and deeply weighed one’s reasons. 

A few remarks in conclusion as to the likelihood of Holstein’s codex 
being actually found. Its connexion with the ‘ Catholic king’ points to 
Naples or Madrid as the likeliest places to look for it in. In the Naples 
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catalogue however there is no trace of it; and Mommsen’s contention 
(Mon. German, hist, Auct. Antig. t. ix, p. 1 S 86) that the Escurial codex 
burned in 1671 was a copy of the existing Vatican codex seems to be 
well grounded. 

The following entries in the MS catalogue of the Vatican library 
refer to Greek Chronicles of the Byzantine Age :— 


1. Xpomxi kdopou oivropos. C, 432, Pp. 205. 

2. hairy. 6 éxOpds rijs hicews Backnvas. C. 509, p. 377. 

3. Xpomxa droonpempara, C. 571. mpd roi mivaxos. 

4. Xpomxdv ériropov kéopou péxpe To viv péxpt THs Bacieias 
C. 433, p. 244; C. 840, p. 217. 

5. Xpovxdy oivraypa amd ’Adap péxpt Tis Xpiorod mapovaias Ews THs olxodopns 
Xpovuxg ouvrdypart. C. 573, p. 109. C. 723, p. 236. 

6. Xponxdy, &rn dd éws Tod peydAov Kwvoravrivov. C. 850, 
p- 258. 

7. Xpomxdv dd xricvews xéopov THs Kavoravtivov torépov trav 
162, p. 72. 

8. Xpomxov C. 1175, Pp. 34- 

9. Xpévev amd "Addy trod Erovs ‘Hpaxdeiov rov 
Baoréws, C. 1941, p. 19. 

10. Xpovoypadia dd rod "Addu. xpi) ywooxeww "Adap Ews rod 
xaraxhvopod, C. 1108, pp. 28 and 36. 

II. Xpovoypadia xéopov éws Bacidcias ‘Papavod rot 
Kavorarrivoy rov moppupoyer, C. 163, p. I. 

12. Xpovoypahia xara Kipiddov cai Swrewdy ioropixdy, 
C. 197, p. 121. 

13. Xpovodoyia, els xpovodoyiav ouvreivovra, C. 12, 
Pp. 204. 

14. Xpovohoyia ‘Papaiwy éws C. 96, p. 100. 

Of the above No. g is the tenth-cent. codex of the Chronicon Paschale: 
No. 12 must be the work ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria (see Krum- 
bacher, § 150) ; Photeinos may be the hagiographer mentioned by the 
same authority § 83: No. 14 covers the same ground as the last part of 
Holstein’s codex, but is not the same. 

It is, however, possible that the codex may still lurk in the Barberini 
collection, which is badly catalogued and certainly contains many 
treasures of which its curators know nothing. 

In the catalogue of Bigot’s library already referred to, and of which 
the Bodleian has a copy, No. 2992 is a copy of Raderus’ edition of the 
Paschal Chronicle. It probably had in the margin Bigot’s collation of 
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Holstein’s codex, but as the collection of Bigot’s printed books was 
dispersed, it would not be easy to find it to-day. In the ‘ Fonds frangais’ 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 9467, among Ducange’s papers, are 
preserved the ‘Chronici Alexandrini Collationes’(see Omont, ‘Inventaire 
des mss. grecs,’ Paris, 1888, pt. 3, p. 389). In these, if anywhere, 
further information would be found to supplement what I have been 
able to put together in the above pages. 


F. C. ConysBeare. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS 
EXPLAINED FROM THE ARAMAIC. 


1. In St. Mark xii 3, 4, we are told that the wicked husbandmen 
‘beat and sent away empty’ the first messenger of the absent owner of 
the vineyard, and ‘ wounded in the head,’ and ‘ shamefully handled,’ the 
second. The Greek word for ‘wounded in the head,’ ceadsoiv (& BL) 
presents us with a difficulty. In the first place it occurs only here. 
And secondly, if the meaning ‘ wound in the head’ could be supported, 
so particular a word would still be surprising. Why the head? If the 
narrative were a relation of fact we should accept the statement with 
a sigh of pity for the ill-used envoy; but in a parable we expect some 
more general and less anatomical expression parallel to the comprehen- 
sive verbs of the context, ‘beat,’ ‘shamefully handled,’ ‘ killed.’ Now 
to those who believe that the Lord was accustomed to speak in 
Aramaic, it will seem natural to suppose that the Greek word here used 
represents or misrepresents an Aramaic verb, which it may or may 
not be possible to rediscover. 

I wish to suggest that we can go further than this, and find some 
ground for supposing that the writer is not merely putting into Greek, 
or recording in Greek, words spoken in Aramaic, but that he has before 
him in writing an Aramaic word which he has misunderstood. In 
other words he was translating an Aramaic document. ‘There is a 
common Aramaic and Syriac root wx, which in the Aphel means to 
‘misuse,’ ‘maltreat,’ ‘afflict.’ The following examples from the 
Targums and Syriac VSS will illustrate its usage :-— 

Gen. xix 9, Ong. 75 LXX. vivodvce xaxoooper, Num.xi tt 
qrayd LXX. ri éxdxwoas riv Oepdwovrd cov; 
xvi 15 Ong. tnd meas xh. 0882 ob8éva airav. 
Acts vii 19 Pesh. ool alslo = exixarer rods marépas. Acts xii 1 
yl = kax@oat, Acts xiv 2 = 

Now it is, I think, plain that the meaning of this verb WIN = xaxodv 
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= ‘malefacere,’ is exactly what is wanted in our passage in St. Mark. 
The first servant was beaten and sent away empty. The second was 
maltreated and shamefully handled (jrizacav), The third was killed. 
Let us suppose that the translator had x2 before him. Let us 
further suppose that the second letter was partly obliterated and looked 
like 9. The translator seems to have said to himself that he had 
before him what appeared to be the ordinary word wx = ‘head’ 
verbalised’. That puzzled him. He knew of no Greek equivalent, and 
therefore took the Greek word xepdduoy, and verbalised that ; thus giving 
an exact, if mechanical, equivalent of w°N7K, and left it to his readers 
to conjecture the meaning. Some of them, however, preferred to drop 
out of the narrative so ambiguous a word. The writer of the first 
gospel seems to have substituted ¢A:doBéAncay, St. Luke seems to have 
preferred to repeat deipayres (rpavparicavres in Le. xx 12 is an intentional 
softening of Mc.’s dméxrewav, to sharpen the climax. The messengers 
were maltreated in various ways ; the son was put to death). 

It may be urged that even if the translator found in his docu- 
ment a miswritten w*N3N he would instinctively have emended ; the 
verb being so common. But students of the LXX know that the 
translators of that VS not uncommonly misread, and so mistranslate, 
quite common Hebrew words, even though their mistranslation destroys 
the meaning of the passage. (Cf. Driver, Heb. Text of Samuel, p. 1x.) 

2. In St. Luke xxiv 32 the Old Latin texts offer some very divergent 
renderings of has ‘optusum’ (and so Syrsim Syre¥, and Arm) : 
e has ‘exterminatum,’ ¢ ‘ excaecatum.’ 

Dr. Chase (Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 68) has discussed this 
passage at length. He argues that ‘optusum’ is due to gxQs = xatopévn 
misread as ;.@. which appears in the two early Syriac VSS. I wish to 
point out that if we change the first radical of this word we get an 
= ‘exterminatum,’ and that if we now change the second letter we have 
as = ‘excaecatum.’ Thus all three renderings ‘optusum,’ ‘extermina- 
tum,’ and ‘excaecatum,’ might be explained as renderings of a single Syriac 
original in three stages of corruption. Is this accidental, or has it any 
bearing on the history of the Latin VSS? In support of the confusion 
of .a. and ;a» it is perhaps worth while quoting Sir. xlix 6, where for 
the Greek éveripwev the Syriac has 

3. Another case where confusion between two Syriac words seems to 
explain a rendering in an Old Latin text is Mc. ix 50. Here for éxere 
é éavrois Ga & has ‘habetis in vobis panem.’ The last word seems 
to be due to confusion between JuXx = ‘salt,’ and lsu. = ‘bread.’ 


* A similar confusion of the roots rx and wei may be found in Ps. exli 5, where 
for the Heb. pow the LXX has 32 dyaprwAod, reading wea = For 
dpaprwads = ww cf. Prov. xii 13, LXX and Targum. 


goo 


The two Syriac words present greater similarity than do ‘panem’ and 
‘salem’ in Latin. 
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W. C. ALLEN, 


ON JOB xxxiv 20. 


THE verse stands thus in the Massoretic Text :— 


Jn a moment they die and at midnight ; the people are violently shaken 
and pass away, and the mighty are removed without hand. 

Here ny, the people, does not suit the context, which requires some 
word parallel to 1x in the last clause. Budde supplies this by reading 
Dyiv’, the rich. This certainly helps to balance the clause with that 
which follows, and receives probability from the fact that Yi¥ occurs 
in the preceding verse. The method of obtaining it, however, viz. 
by repeating the last two letters of wy, still leaves WY3'. This is 
not in itself a likely word, for (1) the Pua/ does not otherwise occur ; 
(2) the root is elsewhere used poetically of the phenomena of violent 
natural convulsions ; only once is it used metaphorically of the nations 
confounded by Jehovah (Jer. xxv 16); (3) the sense violently shaken is 
here opposed to the idea in the first and third strophes of the verse, 
namely that the rich, despite their present prosperity, shall be removed 
swiftly and silently by an unseen Power. 

There is another way of emending the text, which, as a mere conjec- 
ture, is at once simpler and more convincing. If we read DY from 
the consonants supplied by the MT, we have left the letters yx. 
These directly suggest either 392, ave weary or toil, or W3!, perish. 

Of these 1px is superficially the more attractive ; but the fact that 
it would introduce an idea even more foreign to the context than wy? 
of the MT, is decisive against it. 

On the other hand yn» entirely suits the sense, and forms a natural 
parallel to may’; cf. xxxvi 12, where the parallel actually occurs, also 
xxxiv 15, where jn’ is parallel to 2%” 7py~dy: both in the Elihu speeches. 
The loss of the two vavs is readily explained by the supposition that 
a scribe has taken a wrong view of the meaning of the verse, and thus 
connected the consonants with a different verb. For instance, the 
failure to see that ny was part of nyww would leave wy, which might 
easily have been read as a Pua/: indeed, the present Pua/ form instead 
of Qa? (cf. Ps. xviii (xvii) 8 = 2 Sam. xxii 8, Kthib) seems to point to an 
original } plene scriptum'. The first vav would thus be omitted as 

‘I have learned through the kindness of Mr. F. C, Burkitt that eight of 


Kennicott’s MSS actually read my. He suggests also that this may be the true 
Massoretic reading. 
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unusual. The second would be rejected as an error; but possibly it 
never came to be represented in the MSS at all’. 

I propose, therefore, to read DYW Wiz, the rich perish. 

The reading here suggested is raised above the level of mere con- 
jecture by the rendering of the Syriac, which stands thus in Lee’s 
edition :— 

Suddenly they die, and at midnight they perish and pass away. 

Here it is difficult to see why byw is not represented ; but gaSvco 
undoubtedly renders 113" ; cf. the two passages quoted to illustrate the 
use of 13 in parallelism with 72y or its equivalent: it is significant that 
in these passages 1y13* and yw are severally rendered by \a®asy and 
oho. 

The Vulg:te and the Targum represent the MT, and give no help. 
The LXX has xeva 8€ adrois 1rd Kexpayévac xai dvdpds. 
Here it is not improbable that the proposed reading DYit 3¥13' lies 
behind xexpayévar avdpds, I am aware that it is somewhat 
perilous to go into details in criticizing LXX renderings in the Book 
of Job; just at this point, however, the translator seems to be attempt- 
ing to deal with the consonants before him. A¢cio@a no doubt represents 
yw (in the sense of cry for help) ; avdpés may have been suggested by the 
juxtaposition of y and D (so Hatch and Redpath zx Zoc.) ; while xai may or 
may not represent an original } before w (see note 2). As for xexpayévar, it 
seems probable that it was intended as a paraphrastic rendering of some 
form connected with the root y3° (40 de weary, ‘oil) instead of the usuz] 
coma, Which would not suit the rendering adopted of the verse as 
awhole. Passages like Ps. vi 7 éxuriaca év r@ orevayp@ pov, and Ps, lxviii 
(lxix) 4 éxoriava xpa{wv, where in each case éxoniaca translates the verb 
y3’, show that such a use of xpafw is not improbable. The infinitives rd 
kexpayévat kat indicate that the Hebrew consonants were read 
either as two infinitives absolute, or two infinitives construct ; ; in other 
words they were either or 

The former is exactly the reading suggested above. The latter 
without the bracketed vav will represent the MT; with the vaz it can 
only be translated the rich are weary or toil, and gives a sense inferior 
to that of the present MT. 


R. H. Conno.ty. 


’ On the omission of the plena scriptio in the earliest MSS, see Driver’s Notes on 


the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, Introd. pp. xxiii £, and the note on 
1 xvi 16. 
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REVIEWS 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


The Apocalypse : an Introductory Study of the Revelation of St. John the 

Divine, being a presentment of the structure of the book and of the 
JSundamental principles of its interpretation. By EDwaRD WHITE 
BENson, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. (London, Mac- 
millan & Co., Limited, 1900.) 


Forty years ago, in view of a proposed Commentary upon the New 
Testament, Hort, then Vicar of St. Ippolyt’s, suggested ‘a partition of 
the whole New Testament’ between Lightfoot, Westcott, and himself’. 
The Johannine writings fell to the share of the present Bishop of Durham, 
but the Apocalypse was ‘not finally assigned*.’ Benson, who at the 
time had recently entered upon his duties at Wellington, does not 
appear to have been mentioned in connexion with this particular book, 
although a hope was entertained that he might undertake the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. But the Apocalypse possessed stronger attractions for 
a nature so deeply in sympathy with the visionary and the symbolical. 
‘All his life, perhaps’ (his daughter writes), ‘he had been peculiarly 
interested in the Revelation. . . . When the book was actually begun 
I do not know, but for many years he habitually worked at it before 
breakfast, and on any unoccupied Sunday afternoons*.’ Cyprian and 
the S/udy grew together under the Archbishop’s hands at Lambeth 
and Addington, and in his last journey he carried both with him, ‘that 
no moment might be lost in the intervals.’ But while the Cypvian was 
practically ready for publication, the Study was left in an unfinished 
state. It is in this condition that it has been given to the world, the 
Editor having rightly judged that ‘it is better to leave a characteristic 
work rough-hewn than to let any hand but that of the master round the 
outlines and smooth the surfaces *.’ 

The Archbishop’s own estimate of his work is characteristic. ‘If 
it ever sees the light’ (he wrote in 1896) ‘many will think it a very odd 


* Life and Letters of F. J. A, Hort, pp. 417 f. 
? Prefatory note to Dr. Hort’s 1 Peter, by Bishop Westcott. 
* Apocalypse, p. ix. * Ib. p. xii. 
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book. Folks are edified in such different ways. But it has edified me, 
which was what I began it for’.’ These words on the whole give a fair 
idea of the book. It is certainly not without a vein of oddity, which 
shows itself both in the plan and in the execution. The volume 
consists of five Essays, broken into two groups by a translation which 
is preceded by an analysis, quaintly called ‘a Breviate.’ An Intro- 
duction, an Appendix, and a series of aphorisms adapted from Auberlen, 
complete the collection. The style is as unconventional as the arrange- 
ment; the Archbishop’s Thucydidean ‘avoidance of the obvious?’ 
makes itself felt here even more distinctly than in the Cyprian. And 
there are ‘ folks’ who will not be ‘edified’ by the contents. Readers 
whose interest in the Apocalypse is limited to questions of Introduction 
—sources, authorship, date, and text—will be disappointed ; and even 
less encouragement is given to those who regard it as a promising field 
for prophetic research. The Study ‘makes no pretensions to be an 
Interpretation, still less what many Interpretations are, a new Prophecy*.’ 
To the Archbishop the Revelation presented itself as an apocalypse of 
‘principles and powers,’ and not a prediction of particular events or 
a foreshadowing of historical personages. His one historical note is 
intended to show by an example the baselessness of a system which 
interprets ‘by persons and events‘. The true key to the Apocalypse 
is to be found in attention to the structure of the book. It is here that 
the student will find the Stvdy an enormous help. Under the Arch- 
bishop’s guidance order springs out of chaos; the perplexed mass of 
visions, voices, songs, descriptions, becomes a great spiritual drama, 
with its characters, its scenery, its occasional bursts of choric poetry ; 
whether the work of a single author or one in which Jewish sources 
have been laid under contribution by a Christian hand, the Apocalypse 
in its present form is seen to be a magnificent unity. This result is 
obtained not by technical arguments, which another pen may presently 
overthrow, but by a sympathetic handling of the book which appeals 
to the imagination and to the spiritual sense. Fragmentary as the 
Study is, it leaves an impression of the substantial oneness of the 
Revelation, which criticism will not easily efface. 

The scholarship of the book is not unworthy of the Senior Medallist 
and Master of Wellington. Yet the translation will seem ‘odd’ enough 
to the reader who forgets Archbishop Benson’s intense sympathy with 
his author. It is a deliberate attempt to reproduce in English the 
glorious audacities of the original. Who but Benson would have 
ventured to print ‘the Was’ as a rendering of St. John’s 6 jv»? The 
version is full of surprises, some of which are novelties; e.g. iv 3 ‘like 


' Apocalypse, p. xii, ? Prefatory note to Cyprian, p. iii. 
* Apocalypse, p. 1. * 1b. p. 176. 
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a vision of jasper stone’ ; x 7 ‘and the mystery of God was finished’ ; 
xii ro ‘the Kingdom became our God’s and the authority His Christ's’; 
xiv 1 ‘ behold the Lamb gone fo stand on the mount Sion’; xv 2 ‘them 
that come conquering forth from the Wildbeast’; xvii 5 ‘a name written 
a mystery’; xx 14 ‘this is Death the Second’; xxi 17 ‘ man’s measure 
which is angel's measure’; xxii 15 ‘out, ye dogs.’ 

The Archbishop’s view of the Greek of the Apocalypse is set forth in 
a separate Essay characteristically called ‘A Grammar of Ungrammar.’ 
Starting from the cautious admissions of Dionysius of Alexandria, he 
works his way through the solecisms so called, and defends the greater 
part of them on various grounds. The writer’s habit of introducing 
without notice comments proceeding sometimes from himself, sometimes 
from Christ or from the ‘hierophant,’ has the effect of breaking the 
grammatical structure and producing the appearance of a solecism 
which does not really exist. In other cases grammatical difficulties are 
met by a slight change in the punctuation, or by an improved translation. 
Thus in vii 4 éoppayopévon is right, if a comma precedes, as it does in 
the text of W. H.; in xxii 5 the true construction is cai wW£ ov« éora 
has [oix fora It is admitted, however, that when 
all deductions have been made, some insoluble anomalies remain. 
Only two examples are given (xiv 19 ri Anvov .. rov péyav, xxi 14 1d 
teixos . . €xov) ; but the Essay was left unfinished, and we may perhaps 
add xi 4 obroi clow ai dio . . al . . éorares, xii 5 erexev vidv dpoer, 
where neither W. H.’s vidv, dpvev nor vidv dpoeva (P g5 al.) improves the 
sense, and xix 20 els rod mupds Katopévns. In dealing with 
the writer’s use of A¢yov, the Archbishop rightly calls attention to the 
practice of the LXX ; but it is surely unnecessary to find an extreme case 
of this anomaly in Mc. xv 36 dpapav 8€ Tis . . Aéywv, where 
he regards Aéywr as practically equivalent to oi 3¢ Aowoi «may of Mt. 
xxvii 49. 

Here and there the Archbishop has perhaps suffered his judgement 
to be warped by his sympathies, as when he translates dd:eiv by ‘ wrong’ 
when it relates to the inanimate creation (vi 6, vii 3, ix 4)', although 
Lc. x 19 or even his favourite author Thucydides might have suggested 
a different rendering in such combinations as ddceiv xéprov, 
rd €\aov, A more serious drawback is the absence of any due recog- 
nition of the Semitic influences which affect both the language and the 
thought of the Apocalypse ; through the limitations imposed upon him 
by the exacting claims of his office, Archbishop Benson was compelled 
to study the book ‘solely from the point of view of a Greek scholar’. 
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Apocalypse, p. 73, note: Wrong ”—ddieeiv does not in the Apocalypse lose 
its sense, (? when it is used] as here, of the innocent creation,’ 
Ib, p. 131. 
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But these defects do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
work. Within its own province it renders unique service to the student. 
A mere mdpepyov—one of two mdpepya produced amidst the incessant 
labours of an archiepiscopate—the Stzdy is a monument of the enthusiasm, 
the power of realization, the spiritual insight and force, which characterized 
the personality of its author. 

H. B. Swete. 


THE LYONS OLD LATIN HEPTATEUCH. 


Heptateuchi partis posterioris versio latina antiquissima, Edited by 
Rogpert. Lyons, 1900. 


In connexion with Septuagint studies, the most important event of 
the past decade was the discovery in November 1895, by M. Léopold 
Delisle, of a further portion of the well-known Codex Lugdunensis, which 
contains the Old Latin or pre-Vulgate version of the Heptateuch (Gen.- 
Judges). Portions of this manuscript have come to light at three 
different times. In 1868 the late Lord Ashburnham published the 
text of Leviticus and Numbers from 79 leaves which had come 
into his possession by purchase from the now notorious Libri. In 1878 
' Delisle identified as belonging to the same manuscript 64 leaves which 
had their home in the library at Lyons: these contained large parts of 
Genesis and Exodus, as well as Deuteronomy i 1-xi 4. Delisle was also 
able to show that the Ashburnham leaves had been at Lyons bound 
up with the other 64 so late as 1834, and had in fact been separated 
from the rest and stolen by Libri, from whom they were bought in 
all good faith by Lord Ashburnham in 1847. When the fact of Libri’s 
theft was discovered, the present Lord Ashburnham at once generously 
returned to the library of Lyons the manuscript which had been in his 
father’s possession for thirty years. The contents of the whole 143 
leaves were published by M. Ulysse Robert in his Pentateuchi versio 
latina antigquissima (Paris, 1881). The part discovered in 1895 and now 
also published by Robert contains 88 leaves, the first of which comes 
in order next to the last of the 143. The date when this last portion 
was separated from the rest of the manuscript is unknown, but it was 
not in the Lyons library in 1834. It was discovered at a sale of books 
in Lyons, and was bought for the library, where it is now fortunately 
united to the other parts of the manuscript. The following are the 
contents of the whole 231 leaves :— 

Gen. xvi 9-xvii 18, xix 5-29, xxvi 33-xxxiii 15, xxxvii 7-xxxviii 22, 
xlii 36-1 26. 

Ex. i 1-vii 19, xxi 9-36, xxv 24-xxvi 13, xxvii 6-xl 32. 

Lev. i 1-xviii 30, xxv 16-xxvii 34. 

VOL. II. x 
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Num. Deut. Josh. complete. 

Judges i 1-xx 31. 

The manuscript, which is written on vellum in uncial characters, was, 
according to the editor, the work of three scribes: the first wrote foll. 
I-41, 43-48; the second foll. 42, 49; and the third the remaining 
leaves. According to the French authorities—Gaston Paris, Delisle, 
and Robert—the manuscript is at least as old as the sixth century, and 
may date from the fifth: Ziegler and Corssen, however, would date it 
from the seventh century. As to the place where it was written no 
decided opinion has yet been expressed: it is for experts in Latin 
palaeography to determine whether the character of the writing attaches 
it to a particular district, and for philologists to estimate the evidence 
derived from peculiar spellings and grammatical forms. 

Any one who approaches the great question as to the Greek text 
underlying the version found in Codex Lugdunensis must be at once 
impressed by the extraordinarily mixed character of the readings, when 
judged from the standpoint of the recognised groups of Greek manu- 
scripts. For the earlier portion of the Heptateuch, this fact had been 
already acknowledged—as for instance by Kennedy in his masterly 
article on the Old Latin versions (Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 
The phenomenon of mixture is no less strikingly present in this latest 
instalment of the Heptateuch. 

Thanks to the labours of Ceriani, Lagarde, and Field, it is now usual 
to recognise in three well-marked groups of LXX manuscripts of the 
Octateuch representatives of (1) the Lucianic or Syrian (Holmes’ 19, 82, 
108, 118), (2) the Hesychian or Egyptian (44, 74, 76, 84, 106, 134, &c.), 
and (3) the Eusebian (Eusebio-Pamphilian) or Palestinian (IV, 38, 58, 
72, &c.) recensions. Another important group consists of 54, 75, and 
(to some extent) 59; while a fifth is formed by a number of manuscripts 
in which the text is accompanied by a Catena. For purposes of com- 
parison with the Old Latin, much the most important of these groups are 
the ‘ Lucianic,’ the ‘ Hesychian,’ and the 54-75 group: there are indeed 
coincidences with ‘ Eusebian’(i.e. hexaplarised) and ‘Catena’ manuscripts, 
but these are relatively unimportant. Now when we compare our version 
either with the groups, or with the great uncials, or with other manuscripts 
lying outside the groups, the mixture of readings is at once apparent. 
To take a concrete instance, we may note some of the readings in 
Joshua i: it will be sufficient to mark the relations of our version with 
the three most important uncials A B F, and with the representative 
cursives 19, 54, and 134. Our version then has the following read- 
ings :— 

Josh. i 1 after povo7 1°, it adds dovAou xvpiov with F 19, 54 

reads imovpyo with B F 19, 54 against A 134 Aeroupy@ 
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4 omits worapod 2° with 54 
reads peydAns with 19 against A B F 54, 134 éoxarms 
8 reads guAdeoy or with 54, 134 against B A F 
IQ ovvgs 
reads with 19, 54 against B 
A F eiodacers 13.4 Kai edodacw 
9 reads évrérakpa with B F 54, 134 against A 19 évré\Aopat 
omits rérov with A B 
12 omits Aéyor with A B 19 
13 adds xvupiov after papa with A F 19, 54, 134 
14 adds mépay rod “lopdavov with F 54, 134 
This evidence of mixture might be prolonged indefinitely, and ex- 
tended to characteristic readings of other manuscripts. Thus there are 
readings shared by the Old Latin with the Catena group alone, or even 
with such a hebraised manuscript as 58. One of its striking readings— 
the phrase in Judges i 9 ‘in monte et austrum quae pertendebant ad 
eum usque ad afilioten’ xai vérov ra mapareivovra [Kat ra] mpds 
agndernv), reproduces in the main a reading peculiar to a Venice 
manuscript, Holmes’ 29, only combining with it in rév vérov a fragment 
of the ordinary text. In the following verse the omission of yevvqjpara 
rod évdx is supported by the same single Greek manuscript. The 
proportion in which the various elements are present, differs indeed 
in different sections of the version: thus Deuteronomy shows on the 
whole a more ‘ Lucianic’ text, whereas in Joshua, especially the latter 
part, we find more affinity to the ‘ Hesychian’ group, and still more 
to 54, 75. But nowhere do we fail to meet with mixture of readings. 
For the explanation of this phenomenon we must look to the scholars 
who specially concern themselves with the history of the pre-Vulgate 
Latin version (or versions). There are obviously at least three alter- 
native explanations which are a friori possible. (1) The Old Latin 
version may for the most part represent a Greek «ow which was 
essentially an older form of text than the recensions above referred to, 
or indeed than any Greek text known to us ; a «ow which was in short 
the source of many of their readings, rather than the resultant of 
elements derived from them and combined. (2) The Old Latin version 
(or versions) may have been constructed by men who had access to 
a variety of diverging Greek manuscripts, and who proceeded eclectically 
in the use of them. (3) The recension contained in Codex Lugdunensis 
may be a comparatively late and corrupted form of the Old Latin version, 
in which the original character of the version has been modified. Thus 
according to a theory which is at present in favour, the original home 
of the Old Latin version may have been Syria, and its original character 
Lucianic, and in passing westward along the North African coast it 
x2 
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may have received Hesychian and other accretions, before it passed 
into Italy and Southern France. 

In the book of Judges, as is well known, Cod. B, the Catena group, 
and one or two other manuscripts present us with what is in great part - 
a later revision of the Septuagint text: while a form which is in the 
main more primitive is found in Cod. A and the majority of manuscripts, 
The Old Latin usually sides with A against B, and may be presumed to 
do so in all cases where B presents a distinctly later revision. In 
certain places our version witnesses to interesting readings which may 
more truly represent the original LXX than those of the ordinary A text. 
I have already mentioned a case in Judgesig. In the sixteenth verse 
of the same chapter, A and other manuscripts read pera rot Aaov, while 
a considerable number have pera rod Aaod dyadyjx. Our version alone 
reads pera rot duadjx (‘cum eo Amalec’), which is not only the probable 
Septuagint reading, but suggests a distinct improvement in the Massoretic 
text (see Moore ad /oc.). Again, in Judges v 29, 30 we find as a doublette 
in some Greek cursives the following independent rendering which is 
probably original Septuagint :— 

ppovnors icxvos dmoxpOnoera airy 

drexpivaro avri Tovs Aéyous avris 

rai ovx diepepicOn oxida pyrpas 

els xebadiy avdpds érirpwoxoy ev Te 

oriypata év adrov Kal eoxvdevbn 

Our Old Latin is the only authority which has this reading as the 
sole rendering of the two verses. The Latin is as follows :— 

‘Sapientia uirtutis eius respondebit ei, et ipsa respondebat ad uerba 
sua ad se. Et non sunt inuenti: diuisit spolia matri suae? In capud 
uiri uulnerabant digitis Sieoreem: scribta sunt stigmata in ceruicibus eius 
et abducta sunt spolia eius.’ 

High praise is due to M. Robert for the care he has expended on the 
faithful reproduction of his manuscript. His later volume shows one 
improvement on the earlier: he has given in notes a considerable 
representation of the readings of Greek manuscripts, drawn from Holmes 
and Parsons’ critical apparatus. Unfortunately these notes are neither 
very complete nor very accurate. Perhaps the most serious mistake is 
that the editor has throughout quoted Codex Vaticanus (‘Vaz.’) accord- 
ing to Holmes and Parsons’ (or Tischendorf’s) reproduction of the 
faulty Sixtine edition, and has entirely neglected Swete’s edition. Still 
the notes if used with caution will be found convenient. And after all 
the main thing is the accurate representation of the text of the Lyons 
manuscript. Students of the Septuagint are deeply grateful to M. Robert 
for the treasure he has bestowed on them. 

N. McLean. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 


(1) Vol. viii of Herzog’s Realencyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, third edition, edited by Hauck, differs from nearly all the 
former volumes by containing a due proportion of work on the Old 
Testament. Benzinger writes on HEUSCHRECKE, HuND, and JAGD BEI 
DEN HEBRAERN. A. Klostermann contributes an article of twenty- 
eight pages on Hios, and one of twenty-six pages on Jesaia. The 
former contains a patient discussion of the relation of the Elihu- 
chapters to the original book of Job, and three interesting pages headed 
Die Versuche Hiobs sein Schicksal zu begreifen. Suggestions for the 
emendation of the text abound. In the article Jesaia six out of 
twenty-six pages are devoted to a discussion of the text, and a not 
unneeded caution is given against a frequent appeal to the ‘ Kunstform’ 
and ‘ Metrum’ of a passage for the emendation of its text, but it cannot 
be said that Klostermann’s own emendations are well founded. For 
instance, few scholars probably will approve 137 ‘ pestilence ’ (@avarov, 
LXX) for "23 ‘word’ in chap. ix 7 [8], or will accept the dictum, 
‘Ebenso wird 21. 1 der ungeheuerliche Ausdruck p° 1379 eine Verder- 
bung aus DY 75 W¥ v. 7, 9 mit Verlust des ¥ sein.’ The last five pages 
of the article which deal with the arrangement and mutual relation of 
the different discourses which form the book of Isaiah contain much 
that is suggestive. The king of the ‘Proverb’ (chap. xiv 4 ff) for 
instance is a kind of Old Testament Antichrist, modelled not on some 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar, but on the Sennacherib of chap. xxxvii. 
The article Hisk1a is by Wilhelm Lotz. The writer has independence 
enough to refuse to reject offhand the inscription of Isa. xxxviii 9 ff 
(‘The writing of Hezekiah’) and that of Prov. xxv 1 (‘Proverbs of 
Solomon which the men of Hezekiah copied out’). Wolf Baudissin 
contributes eighteen pages on HOHENDIENST DER HeEBRAER. The 
bibliography of the subject occupies nearly a page and a half; most of 
the literature is quite modern. Franz Buhl writes HOHER PRIESTER 
(four and a half pages), Jeputa (five and a half pages), and JEREMIAS 
(fourteen pages). The writer’s brief discussion on the genuineness of 
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Jer. xlvi-xlix contains a caution not unneeded: ‘Auch muss man bei 
solchen Fragen nach dem, was ein Prophet gesagt und nicht gesagt 
haben kann, sehr vorsichtig sein, besonders wenn man bedenkt, dass 
der Prophetismus eine komplizierte Erscheinung war, wo iiberlieferte 
Formen eine bedeutende Rolle spielten. Hones Liep is by von 
Orelli; it occupies seven pages. Volck writes Hosza, PROPHET (five 
and a half pages), a sound piece of work written from a ‘moderate 
conservative’ standpoint. R. Kittel contributes an article of twelve 
pages on JAHVE, JEHOVA under the headings, I ‘ Aussprache,’ II ‘ Be- 
deutung und Herkunft.’ Unfortunately the writer seems not to have 
seen Mr. Burkitt’s Fragments of Aquila (Cambridge, 1897), for he 
states that Origen, ‘ probably following Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion,’ seems to have written The Name ‘in Quadratschrift’ in the 
column of the Hexapla devoted to a transliterated text of the Hebrew. 
Mr. Burkitt’s edition shows that Aquila at least wrote The Name in 
archaic Hebrew letters. In the second part of the article Kittel dis- 
cusses the questions whether mm is a Hiphil form from mm, a Kal or 
Hiphil form of the Aramaic mn ("7), or a Sumerian word. Dr. Kautzsch 
writes short notices on JEROBEAM I, II. JERUSALEM (twenty-seven 
pages) and some shorter geographical articles (JESREEL, JAIR) are by 
Guthe. A bibliography of a page and a half is followed by six and 
a half pages on the mountains, valleys, waters, soil, and climate of the 
city. The last twenty pages give the history of Jerusalem in periods 
beginning with the ‘vorisraelitisch, and ending with the ‘neuest’ 
(including the visit of the German Emperor). 

(2) The third volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (KIR— 
PLEIADES) is naturally not so important for the Old Testament as 
the second volume which contained the articles IsalaH, JEREMIAH, 
JERUSALEM, yet we have again much valuable work, more indeed than 
can be noticed here. Mr. J. A. Selbie writes on LAMENTATIONS and 
Oxap1AH briefly and well. The article on O_tp Latin Versions by 
Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy is important for the student of the text of the 
Old Testament. LANGUAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT is by Prof. D. S. 
Margoliouth, an interesting and well-written summary. Law (in the 
Old Testament) by Prof. Driver discusses the history of the word 
‘Torah,’ gives summaries of the four codes (very useful for comparative 
study), and contains a good account of the general features of the 
Mosaic legislation. Leviticus and NumsBers are by Mr. G, Harford- 
Battersby. The former contains very clear analytical summaries 
showing at a glance both the literary analysis (of the ‘ Sources’) and 
also the analysis of the contents of the book. There is a striking little 
paragraph on the leading ideas of the section called the ‘ Law of Holi- 
ness.’ The five books of MaccaBEEs are treated by Mr. W. Fair- 
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weather (editor with Dr. Sutherland Black of 1 Maccabees in the 
Cambridge Bible). The article contains in a compact form a very good 
account of the contents, language, history, &c. of each book. (In 
speaking of 1v Maccabees the late Prof. Bensly’s edition of the Syriac 
text with various readings is passed over in silence!) MAaLacui is 
by Mr. A. C. Welch, a readable article showing some insight into 
the conditions of the time. MepicinE and Leprosy are by Prof. 
Alexander Macalister, whose knowledge of Egyptology serves him 
well in these articles. Prof. Margoliouth writes on MENE, MENE, 
TEKEL, UPHARSIN, rejecting Clermont-Ganneau’s theory of their literal 
meaning. Mu1cau is too briefly treated by Dr. W. Nowack. MEDFBA, 
Munian, and (Mount) Nezo by Mr. A. T. Chapman are sound pieces 
of work. The article Moas by Prof. W. H. Bennett includes a new 
edition with notes of the inscription of the ‘Moabite Stone.’ Nahum 
is a careful article by Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. NeErTHINIM is by 
Dr. J. Taylor, and Nimrop by Mr. T. G. Pinches. The article 
O_p TESTAMENT by Prof. E. L. Curtis contains in a compact form 
some interesting matter on the interpretation of the Old Testament 
in the Jewish and Christian Churches. Oip TESTAMENT CANON 
is by Mr. F. H. Woods, who perhaps makes too much of the 
‘Council of Jamnia.’ PaLEsTINE is treated under six heads (geology, 
natural features, climate and natural products, races, geography, and 
antiquities) by Colonel Conder. Paras ie (in the Old Testament) is 
by Prof. E. Konig. 

(3) Two important contributions to the study of the Septuagint have 
recently appeared. Fasciculus I of Mr. Redpath’s Supplement to the 
Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint contains a concordance to the proper 
names, which promises to be exceedingly valuable. Dr. Swete’s Jntro- 
duction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 1900) satisfies a long- 
felt want. Itis divided into three parts. Part I gives the history of the 
Version, noticing the daughter versions (the Old Latin at some length), 
the MSS, and the editions. Part II is on the Contents of the Alexan- 
darian Old Testament. The chapter on the Greek of the Septuagint is 
full of interesting matter; that on Zhe Septuagint as a Version contains 
a great mass of choice instances illustrating the relation between the 
LXX and the Masoretic text. Part III on Zhe Literary use of the 
Septuagint contains a very interesting chapter on the influence of the 
LXX on Christian Literature. An Appendix contains a revised text of 
the Letter of Pseudo-Aristeas, edited by Mr. H. St. J. Thackeray’. 

(4) Dr. M. Faulhaber (the author of Die Propheten-catenen nach rim. 
Handschriften, Freiburg, 1899) has published some Scholia on the LXX 


* An edition of the same letter by Paul Wendland from the papers of Ludwig 
Mendelssohn has also appeared (Leipzig, 1900). 
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text of Isaiah, which he attributes to Hesychius of Jerusalem, whose date 
he gives as the ‘ fifth rather than the sixth century.’ The text on which 
Hesychius commented was Hexaplaric, and allied to that of Cod. A. 
The shorter glosses are often taken from Aquila, Theodotion, and Sym- 
machus, but without acknowledgement. Some doubtful readings in 
Field’s Hexapla are confirmed and some corrected by the material 
presented by Hesychius. 

(5) A new volume of the Cambridge Bible is Prof. Driver's Daniel. 
An Introduction of a hundred pages is followed by a full commentary. 
Due attention is given to the theology of the book under the headings, 
The Kingdom of God, Doctrine of the Resurrection, Doctrine of Angels, 
Antiochus and Antichrist. Dr. Driver’s book and Prof. Bevan’s 
‘ Philological Commentary’ will be found complementary to each 
other. 

(6) A book which should be read by theological students who read 
Dutch is Dr. Elhorst’s De prophetie van Amos (Leide, 1900). The main 
thesis of the book seems to be (according to P. Volz in the Zheolog. 
Literaturzeitung xxv 10) that the prophecy is ‘nicht erklairbar’ on the 
theory that it was written under Jeroboam II or even within twenty 
years of his death. 

(7) Dr. Bruno Baentsch, author of Das Heiligheits-Gesetz, Lev. xvii- 
xxvi, eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung, 1893, has edited Exodus- 
Leviticus (1900) for Nowack’s Handkommentar zum A.T. The present 
part contains the commentary only ; the second part which is to follow 
soon contains a commentary on Numbers and an Introduction to 
Exodus—Leviticus-Numbers. The German translation has the different 
‘documents’ marked by letters J, E, P, R &c. in clarendon type standing 
in the midst of the text. The commentary itself is full; points of 
grammar and textual criticism are not neglected, but the editor has 
evidently felt more interest in matters of higher criticism and of theology. 
As an interesting specimen of Dr. Baentsch’s work, pp. 54-58 may be 
mentioned, in which the sources of the narrative of the Ten ‘ Plagues’ 
are discussed and the theological questions arising from it are dealt 
with. 

(8) For the same series of commentaries Dr. Nowack himself has 
brought out Judges—Ruth as the first part of a volume which will 
include also the books of Samuel. In this case the Introductions 
accompany the commentary. Dr. Nowack is bold, and perhaps 
sometimes right, in the emendations which he makes or adopts. 
A difficult passage of the Song of Deborah is emended and translated 
as follows :— 

‘Da stieg Israel herab gleich Gewaltigen, 
Jahve’s Volk stieg herab ihm zu Hilfe als Helden. 
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Aus Ephraim zogen sie zu Thal, 
dein Bruder Benjamin war in deinem Heervolk, 
aus Makir stiegen Fiirsten hernieder, 
aus Zebulon die mit dem Stabe’. . . einherzogen.’ 
(Judg. v. 13 f.) 

The ‘documents are distinguished in this volume by the use of 
different types. 

(g) A very important work for the Old Testament is St#listik, Rhetorik, 
Poetik (Leipzig, 1900) by Prof. Ed. Konig, the author of the well-known 
Lehrgebiiude der hebr. Sprache, The work is rather cumbrously arranged, 
the main divisions following three ‘spheres,’ (1) Intellectual, (2) Volun- 
tative, (3) Aesthetic. The author includes under (1) ‘ Deutlichkeit des 
einzelnen Ausdrucks,’ and under (2) ‘ Bestimmtheit des sprachlichen 
Ausdrucks,’ but the line between the two is in many cases by no means 
easy to draw. Under (3) are treated Rhyme, Euphemy, and Euphemism. 
The value of the book consists in the mass of examples collected by the 
author, and in the soberness of judgement which he generally displays. 
A good example of the fullness of treatment may be seen in the 
paragraph on the repetition of words (p. 155f.). The author seems 
to be right (against many authorities) in his view of 2 Kin. xxv 15. 

(10) The Oxford Hexateuch (London, 1900) will, it is hoped, be 
reviewed in the JOURNAL, so that a brief notice of this important book 
suffices in this place. The first volume is of singular value as probably 
the fullest, clearest, and weightiest statement in the English language 
of the reasons which have led scholars to the literary analysis of the 
Pentateuch. Of the second volume it is enough to say here that the 
Editors have been very successful in presenting their results clearly. 
The typographical devices do not try weak sight unnecessarily. 

(11) Part VIII of the new edition of Gesenius appeared last May. 
It extends as far as the root 1HD. It is a pity that the Editors pass 
over even the possibility that 7! (Isa. lii 15) may mean ‘he shall 
sprinkle.’ The passage contains several sacrificial terms and, though 
the construction is hard, it is far from impossible. Moreover the 
emendations offered as alternatives are poor. There is an interesting 
article on ndp, Part IX has now (January) appeared. 

(12) E. Sellin, the author of Zorobade/, a work in which the ‘Suffering 
Servant’ was identified with Zerubbabel, has published in two volumes 
Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde nach dem 
babylonischen Exil (Leipzig, 1900). The work contains a very full 
discussion of the ‘Servant-passages’ in Deutero-Isaiah. 

(13) The first volume of P. Jensen’s Assyrisch-Babylonische Mythen 
und Epen (Berlin, 1900) contains the Creation-myths, the epic of 


+ Nowack is certain that des Schreibers is an interpolation. 
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Gilgamesh, Ishtar’s Descent into Hades, &c. It is of course important 
for the study of the narratives of the book of Genesis. 

(14) Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson have edited some fragments of the 
Palestinian Syriac representing the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms (as well as the New Testament). The fragments are small, but 
any remains of this little known version are interesting. 


Among recent contributions to Old Testament literature contained 
in periodicals the following may be mentioned :— 
(2) THEOLOGISCHE LITERATURZEITUNG. 
May 12. Elhorst, De profetie van Amos; review by P. Volz, who 
sees strong reasons for dissenting from Elhorst’s main conclusion. 
Aug. 18. H. Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel; review by 
Meinhold. 


Oct. 13. B. Duhm, Psa/men (Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar) ; 
discriminating review by G. Beer. 


(6) Ze1TsCHRIFT FUR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. 


1900, II. Prof. C. Torrey, Die Briefe 2 Mac. i 1-ii 18. The 
genuineness of both letters is upheld, that of the first somewhat more 
strongly than that of the second. 

Baumann, Die Verwendbarkeit der Pesita zum Buche Ijob fiir die 
Texthritik. This is a continuation giving the main investigation of 
chaps. xxxiv—xlii, followed by separate discussions of the relation of the 
Syriac to (a) the Septuagint, (4) the Targum, (¢) Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus. 

Prof. Max Lohr compares the text of Tobit given in the codex 
Alexandrinus with that given in the Sinaiticus, and pronounces against 
Prof. Nestle (Septwaginta-Studien iii) that the former is the more 
original. Among the passages to which he appeals in support of his 
view are ii 9; vi 5; xiv 4. 


(c) ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELL- 
SCHAFT 


LIV. 1. Dr. L. Goldschmied, Zur Chronologie der Kinigsbiicher. 


(d) JourNaL AsIATIQUE. 

Sept.—Oct., 1900. M. J.-B. Chabot, Quelgues Inscriptions Palmyré- 
niennes. 

Dr. S. Rappoport, Deux Hymnes Samaritaines. These have been 
already edited by Heidenheim in the Hebrew character ; Rappoport 
gives them in Samaritan script from a MS in the Bibliothtque 
Nationale. 
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(e) Critica, Review. 


Among reviews of Old Testament literature may be mentioned 
Mr. A. C. Welch’s discriminating notice (May, 1900) of Dr. R. Kittel’s 
commentary on Kings (Nowack’s Handkommentar) ; Mr. J. H. Moulton’s 
review (July, 1900) of Docent Stave’s Ueber den Einfluss des Parsismus 
auf das Judenthum; Prof. A. B. Davidson’s notice of Dr. B. Duhm’s 
Psalmen, severe but just (Sept. 1900); and Prof. Gilroy’s combined 
review (Nov. 1900) of Dr. Wildboer’s Spriiche (Marti’s Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar) and of Lic. Frankenberg’s Sfriiche (Nowack’s Hand- 
kommentar). 


W. E. B. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENcuisuH. 


Church Quarterly Review, October 1900 (Vol. li, No. 101: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). Recent New Testament Commentaries—Ritschlianism 
and Church Doctrine—William Morris—Principal Caird’s ‘ Funda- 
mental! Ideas of Christianity—The Church of England in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries—Lecky’s ‘ Map of Life’—The New Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. iii—Dr. Gasquet and the Old English Bible I— 
A Review of Irish History—Some modern writers on the Atonement— 
The Passion Play: a Study and an Appreciation—Short Notices. 


The Expositor, October 1900 (Sixth Series, No. 10: Hodder & Stough- 
ton). M. Kaurmann Is the ‘Song of Songs’ a mystical poem ?— 
G. G. Finpvay Recent criticism of the Epistles to the Thessalonians— 
D. S. MarcotioutH The Bible of the Jews—A. T. BurBRiDGE Single- 
ness of Vision—W. M. Ramsay Marriage and the Divine Life: St. Paul’s 
Apologia pro Vita sua—D. Smirx ‘Unto the Greeks Foolishness’ : 
a study in early Apologetic—W. H. Bennett Two important works on 
the Old Testament. 

November 1900 (Sixth Series, No. 11). W.M. Ramsay Some 
recent editions of the Acts of the Apostles—D. S. Marco.iouTH The 
Calendar of the Synagogue—R. WINTERBOTHAM The Terrors of the 
Sun and of the Moon—W. M. Ramsay The Corinthian Philosophers ; 
Animal Sacrifices ; and Officials in the Corinthian Church—J. Mor- 
ratT The Peril and the Comfort of Exposure—J. RENDEL HARRIS 
Two important Glosses in the Codex Bezae. 

December 1900 (Sixth Series, No. 12). R. WiINTERBOTHAM 
Our Lord’s Vision of the End—W. Muss-ARNoLT Amos v 26 (21-27) 
—wW. M. Ramsay Eating in an Idol Temple; the Corinthian Clubs ; 
the Common Meal; Pagan Clubs and the Christian Church; the 
Eucharist in St. Paul’s Gospel—A. Brack Joseph, an Ethical and 
Biblical Study : (7) The Second to Pharaoh, the Saviour of Egypt— 
G. Mituican The Servant of the Lord in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. 


\ 
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(2) AMERICAN. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, October 1900 (Vol. xi, No. 
44: Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). H. M. Scorr Religion and 
National Life—J. O. Boyp The Historicity of Ezra—J. I. Marais The 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa—C. Martin The Inscrip- 
tions of the Psalms—R. BucHanan, N. L. WALKER, J. Orr, W. G. 
Craic, J. B. Drury, W. Caven Ecclesiastical Notes—H. C. Minton 
Prof. Boyce’s Gifford Lectures—G. Vos Dr. Stevens’ New Testament 
Theology—B. B. WaRFIELD An adequate Biography of Calvin—Recent 
Theological Literature. 


The American Journal of Theology, October 1900 (Vol. iv, No. 4: 
Chicago, University Press). J. Karran Authority as a Principle of 
Theology—G. B. Gow The Place of Expiation in Human Redemption 
—W. R. BeTTERIDGE The historical and religious significance of the 
Old Testament Prophets—B. W. Bacon Tatian’s rearrangement of the 
Fourth Gospel—E. J. GoopsPEED Critical Note, Pappiscus and Philo— 
Recent Theological Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, October 1900 (Vol. ix, No. 4: Paris, V. Lecoffre, 
for the School of the Convent of St. Stephen at Jerusalem). V. Rose 
Etudes évangéliques : (4) La rédemption messianique—N. SCHLOEGL 
Etudes métriques et critiques sur le livre des Proverbes—J. Touzarp 
Les nouveaux fragments hébreux de I’Ecclésiastique (in) —L. HacKsPILL 
Etudes sur le milieu religieux et intellectuel contemporain du Nouveau 
Testament—Mélanges: Pu. Virey Note sur le Pharaon Ménephtah et 
les temps de lExode—A. Conpamin Le prétendu fil & plomb de la 
vision d’Amos—G. MaRMIER La campagne de Sisara contre Baracq— 
E. Lerranc Notes exégétiques: deux notes sur les oracles de Balaam 
—Chronicle: El-Ya‘qoubiyeh—Une nécropole gréco-romaine 4 Jérusalem 
—Fouilles anglaises —-Recensions—Bulletin. 

Revue de Orient chritien (Vol. v, No. 3: Paris, A. Picard). 
J. Parisot Les ordinations per sa/tum—L. CLUGNET et F. Nau Vie 
et récits de Abbé Daniel de Scété: (1) texte grec, (2) texte syriaque 
—S. Pérripes Le Vénérable Jean André Carga, évéque latin de Syra 
(15§60-1617)—H. Lammens Au pays des Nosairis (suite et fin)— 
V. Ermoni Rituel copte du baptéme et du mariage—M.-A. KuGENER 
La compilation historique de pseudo-Zacharie le Rhéteur (suste et fin) 
—J. RapakHaNn Deux lettres d’Flie XI, Patriarche de Babylone— 
Mélanges: J.-B. CHasot A propos du couvent du Mont Sinai— 
Bibliographie. 

Revue dhistoire et de littérature religieuses, November-December, 
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1900 (Vol. v, No. 6: Paris, 74 Boulevard Saint-Germain). A. Lotsy 
L'Esprit et la Chair (Jo. vi 60-71)—J. TurmEet Le Dogme du péché 
originel avant saint Augustin: (1) La croyance a la chute et au 
péché originel pendant les quatres premiers sitcles—C. MicHEL Re- 
ligions des peuples classiques avant le christianisme: (1) Histoire 
générale des religions et folk-lore; (2) Bibliographie commune aux 
religions grecque et romaine—A. Loisy Un nouveau Dictionnaire 
biblique—D. Lenain Notes d’histoire de la théologie: (1) Probléme 
littéraire—G. Messin Littérature religieuse moderne—Index du cin- 
quitme volume. 


Analecta Bollandiana, November 1900 (Vol. xix, No. 3: Brussels, 
14 Rue des Ursulines). F. M. Esteves Pereira Légende grecque de 
Homme de Dieu saint Alexis—Note sur la date de la Légende grecque 
de saint Alexis—P. pe Lo£ De vita et scriptis B. Alberti Magni, pars 
prima. Appendix: Vita B. Alberti Magni circa an. 1483 conscripta— 
Acta graeca S. Dometii martyris—S. Dometii vita brevior—Julien de 
Spire, biographe de S. Francois d’Assise—Bulletin des publications 
hagiographiques — U. CHEVALIER Supplementum ad Repertorium 
Hymnologicum (Ave salutis hostia—Christe tuos mundo). 


December 1900 (Vol. xix, No. 4). H. Vacanay Essai de 
bibliographie des sonnets relatifs aux saints—Un recueil de miracles 
de S. Saturnin, évéque de Toulouse—Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques— Index sanctorum—Index auctorum—U. CHEVALIER 


Supplementum ad Repertorium Hymnologicum (Christe vere noster 
cibus—Deus aeterni Patris). 


Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, April 1900 (Vol. i, No. 1: Louvain, 
C. Peeters, for the Université Catholique de Louvain). A. CaucHIE 
Les études @histoire ecclésiastique—P. LapEuzeE L’épitre de Barnabé— 
A. Bonprolt Les ‘ precariae verbo regis’ avant le Concile de Leptinnes, 
a. 743—F. X. Funk Le Pseudo-Ignace—G. Morin Les expériences 
d’un travailleur dans le domaine de la littérature chrétienne—A. vAN 
Hove Etude sur histoire des exemptions—Comptes rendus—Chronique 
—Bibliographie. 

July 1900 (Vol. i, No. 2). A. Camertynck La question 
johannine—P. Lapeuze L’épitre de Barnabé (fiz) —G. Voisin La 
doctrine christologique de saint Athanase—A. Bonproit Les ‘ precariae 
verbo regis’ avant le concile de Leptinnes, a. 743 (suite)—G. Morin 
Deux écrits de polémique antijuive du iv® siécle, d’aprés le cod. Casin. 
247—J. P. Kirscu L’administration des finances pontificales au xiv® 
sitcle—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 

October 1900 (Vol. i, No. 3). A. CAMERLYNCK La question 
johannine (sws#e)—A. Bonproit Les ‘precariae verbo regis’ avant le 
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concile de Leptinnes, a. 743 (fiz) —U. Les origines de Citeaux 
et ordre bénédictin au xii¢ sitcl—A. van Hove Etude sur Phistoire 
des exemptions (fiz)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 

December 1900 (Vol. i, No. 4). A. CAMERLYNCK La question 
johannine (suite e¢ fin)—J. Fiamion Les anciennes listes épiscopales 
des quatre grands sitges—T. J. SHAHAN L/histoire de l’église catholique 
aux Etats-Unis—A. pe Ripper La question romaine en 1862—Comptes 
rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1901 (Vol. lxxxii, No. 1: Ravensburg, 
H. Kitz). ScHanz Zauberei und Wahrsagerei : ein religionsgeschicht- 
liches und psychologisches Problem—SAGMULLER Die oligarchischen 
Tendenzen des Kardinalkollegs bis Bonifaz VIII—VetTeR Die Zeug- 
nisse der vorexilischen Propheten iiber den Pentateuch : (2) Hoseas— 
Funk Zur Geschichte der zwei letzten Biicher der Schrift Basilius d. 
Gr. gegen Eunomius—Reviews—Analecta. 


Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, October 1900 (Vol. xiliii, 
No. 3: Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). P. Korrscnavu Bibelcitate bei 
Origenes—A. KLOpPER 1 Jo. v 6-12 erlautert—A. HILGENFELD Thomas 
von Heraclea und die Apostelgeschichte—E. von Dosscniitz Der 
Briefwechsel zwischen Abgar und Jesus—Reviews : A. H.; R. C. Kukula 
Tatian’s sogenannte Apologie, 1900, ‘ Altersbeweis’ und ‘Kiinstlerkatalog’ 
in Tatian’s Rede an die Hellenen, tgoo—A. H.; Sam. Eck David 
Friedrich Strauss. 

November 1900 (Vol. xliii, No. 4). A. Dorner Einige Bemer- 
kungen zu neueren Ansichten iiber das Wesen der Religion—J. W. 
RorustEin Psalm Ixxviii ein Zeuge fiir die jahwistische Gestalt der 
Exodus-Tradition—A. KL6pPer Zur Lehre von der Siinde im 1. Johan- 
nesbrief (1 Joh. v 16-/in)—J. DrAsEKE Tatian’s Rede an die Hellenen 
—J. Dr&sexe Zur Frage nach dem Verfasser des ‘ Hermippos’ — 
R. Knorr Uber eine neu untersuchte Hs. zum Acacuppis rav to rdro- 
des Hermias—Review: J. DRASEKE J. Raeder De Theodoreti 
Graecarum affectionum curatione quaestiones criticae. 


Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, October 1900 (Vol. xi, No. to: Erlangen 
und Leipzig, A. Deichert). L.SrAHuin Die spatere Philosophie Schel- 
lings und Kuno Fischer’s Darstellung derselben (.Sch/uss)—Tu. ZAHN 
Das Neue Testament Theodors von Mopsuestia und der urspriingliche 
Kanon der Syrer—W. Scumipt Ethische Fragen, III—Fr. WALTHER 
Eine neue christliche Ethik. 


November 1900 (Vol. xi, No. 11). ENDEMANN Zur Frage 
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iiber die Briider des Herrn—W. Scumipt Ethische Fragen: IV Fr. W. 
Nietzsche—Ewa Exegetische Miscellen II—G. WonHLENBERG Bilder 
aus dem altkirchlichen Leben einer heidnischen Grossstadt I. 


Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, November 1900 (Vol. x, No. 6: 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, J.C. B. Mohr). CLasen Heiligung im Glauben ; 
mit Riicksicht auf die heutige Heiligungsbewegung—RabeE Theologische 
Randglossen zu Naumann’s Demokratie und Kaisertum. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, October 1900 (Vol. xxi, No. 3: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). Baver Die Heidelberger Disputation Luthers— 
TscHACKERT Die Rechnungsbiicher des erzbischoflich mainzischen 
Kommissars Johann Bruns aus den Jahren 1519-1531—GEBAUER Zur 
Geschichte der letzten Monche in der Mark—ScuArer Die Vereini- 
gung franzosischer Protestanten zu Toledo um die Mitte des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts—Kurpke Die Audienz des piapstlichen Nuntius am Hofe in 
Dresden, Monsignor Arezzo, bei Napoleon I in Berlin—Analecta: 
BraTKE Die angebliche Origenes-Handschrift No. 890 der Bibliothek 
von Troyes—NEsTLE Thomas Becket in siiddeutschen Kalendern— 
KRoPaTscHEK Zur Biographie des Joh. Délsch aus Feldkirch (gest. 
1523)—KAawERAU Miscellen. 


